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DESIGN OF THE WORK, 
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O period in the hiſtory of the world preſents 

us with ſo crowded a ſpectacle of atrocious 
crimes and frightful diſaſters as that which France 
continued to exhibit for the ſpace of forty days, 
from the 1oth of Auguſt, when the Swits guards 
were maſlacred, and royalty ſuſpended, till the 
opening of the National Convention on the zoth _ 
of September. 


The only accounts of them, which have hitherto 
appeared, were written under the influence of the 
ruling faction. Almolt all the perſons capable of 
throwing light on thoſe works of darkneſs and hor- 
ror, and of laying before the Public important 
truths, have been butchered or executed !—their 
property deſtroyed !—their wives and children 
{ſeized upon !—the few, who eſcaped, owe their 
precarious exiſtence to concealment in their own 


country, or are doomed to wander in ſome foreign 
land. 
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As for thoſe, who might have had courage 
enough to undertake the defence of the pitiable 
victims that have already periſhed, and of the 11- 
luſtrious perſonages ſtill threatened with the dagger 
of the aſſaſſin, they were reduced to filence, and 
had no opportunity of making their yoices heard. 
The ſecrecy of the poſt-office, the freedom of the 
preſs, perſonal ſecurity, the faculty of thinking 
and ſpeaking, in ſhort, all the rights and privi- 
leges, which conſtitute the very effence of civilized 


ſociety, have been refuſed to them with menaces, 
and prohibited with outrage. 


Thus. hiſtory till waits for materials; public 
opinion wants ſome ſolid baſis to reſt upon; and 


the groans of tortured innocence call loudly for a 
defender. 


Having been for the laſt three years engaged 
in ſupporting the cauſe of honour, of order, and 
of monarchy, I was the firſt to ſound the alarm 


, againſt the regicides, by publiſhing, immediately 


after the proceedings of the fifth of October, the 
e Domine, ſalvum fac regem.“ The intrigues and 
Ignorance of the conftitution-manufafurers ſupplied 
me, for two years, with ample materials for eleven 
volumes of ridicule and fatire, known under the 
name of the As of the Apoſtles.” But when the 
late legiſlative aſſembly came to apply the conſe- 
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quences of the principles decreed by their prede- 
ceſſors, the ſmile of pleaſantry was ſuppreſſed 
by the enormity of crimes, The only thing I 
could then do was to foretell our preſent calami- 
ties, and to ſend forth the cry of aſfiction in the 
numbers of the Political Correſpondence,” which 
continued to publiſh from the beginning of the 
| preſent year. 


If the guardian care of Proyidence preſerved me 
ſo long unhurt in the midſt of enmity, and of 
perſonal reſentments : if, through the ſame divine 
interpoſition, I have ſurvived the Abbe Royou, 
Suleau, and Deroſoy, and eſcaped to the ſhores of 
truth and liberty; I am deſtined undoubtedly to 
paint, to expoſe in all their horror the dreadful 
ſcenes, which have juſt paſſed before my eyes. 
Heaven, 1n permitting me to be a witneſs, but not 
a victim of ſuch barbarities, manifeſts its will that 
I ſhould record them ; and I undertake the taſk. 


[ have alſo another duty to diſcharge, peculiarly 
dear to my heart ; not leſs dear, I am confident, to 
every good Frenchman, though in the performance 
of it the advantages only of my fituation enable me 
to take the lead. My king, his conſort, his chil- 
dren, his ſiſter, heave the ſecret ſigh in the glooms 
ef their priſon: without help, without friends, 

without 
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without comforters, they wait for a trial ;—but 
who are to ſit in judgment on them The very 
butchers, whoſe hands are ſtill recking with the 
blood of their molt loyal adherents! Such is the 
reward of a life ſpent in the practice of every civil 
and religious virtue ! Such the recompenſe of the 
pureſt intentions ! An unfortunate Prince is on the 
point of falling a victim to outrage, anarchy, and 
ſlander! No voice has been raiſed in his favor. 
Terror has, with a paralytic ſtroke, ſuſpended 
every faculty, The neighbouring Powers them- 
ſelves cannot behold without ſhuddering ſuch a 
long chain of crimes ; and the very hand they 
ſtretch out to rend it aſunder trembles in the at- 
tempt. At ſo awful a criſis, I am far from pre- 
ſuming to fet myſelf up as the formal defender of 
my maſter : if his ſacred and inviolable character 
makes it a crime in any ſubject to pretend to be 
his judge; it would certainly ill become me to 
boaſt of being his advocate: but in explaining to 
the world the minuteſt details of his conduct in 
thoſe late and very trying circumſtances, I ſhall 
fulfil my duty as a faithful ſervant, and prove my 
claim to the title of the King's fincere friend, I 
mean to follow him ſtep by ſtep; and his own 
words ſhall he repeated with ſcrupulous exactneſs, 
till the inſtant when he was conducted to the 
Tower, I ſhall add to this narrative aldiſcuſſion 


of the pretended papers ſaid to be found about 
him, 


[vi] 
him, and of the inſidious proclamation drawn up 
by M. de Condorcet, according to the aſſembly's 


order, —Poſterity will judge of this work of inf- 
quity and falſehood, 


The ſame ſlander, which belied the king, has 
alſo faſtened upon the brave and loyal regiment of 
Swiſs guards. In order to refute the odious ca- 
lumny, it will be ſufficient to deſcribe the ſucceſſive 
particulars of their maſſacre, which laſted three 
hours. I can add nothing to their glory ; but I 
hope to increaſe the regret inſpired by the heroical 
' manner in which they devoted themſelves to the 
defence of invaded majeſty. The Swiſs officers, 
who were committed to the Abbey-priſon, had 
prepared a juſtification of their military conduct 
but their execution having preceded their trial, 
this memorial was never made known. There are 
not perhaps three copies of it in Paris. I ſhall 
publiſh it ; and their loyalty will be made evident 
to their brave and reſpectable countrymen, and to 
all Europe, in ſpite of every wicked endeavour 
which has been uſed to miſrepreſent their virtues 
and their cataſtrophe. 


The devoted attachment of ſo many brave men, 
who died the victims of their zeal for their King, 
and of others who never quitted him till torn away 


by violence, will not, perhaps, be found one of 
the 


[ viii 1 
the leaſt intereſting paſſages in this doleful nar- 
| rative. i 


I ſhall next relate, from the teſtimony of ſome 
of the priſoners that were acquitted, and of other 
eye-witneſſes, a detail of horrid deeds but very 
little known, which took place in the firſt week of 
September. This part of my work will be ſhock- 
ing : may it flir up avengers from the bottom of 
| thoſe quarries, where ſo many thouſands of dead 


bodies were precipitated in the very face of impo- 
tent powers, 


But in the moſt conſpicuous part of this picture 
will beam forth the majeſtic calmneſs, compoſure, 
and ſerenity of the King, the Queen, and Madame 
Elizabeth, when ſurrounded with ſuch ſcenes as 
even SHAKESPEARE's fancy would have ſtartled at, 
and thought too frightful to be introduced upon 


the ſtage. 


The military operations of the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick at this period; that mixture of political fa- 
naticiſm and of terror which have ſeized the minds 
of all; the effects of that terror; the acts paſſed 
by the Aſſembly at the peremptory command of 
the populace ; the conflict of different powers; the 
ſpirit of plunder laying waſte all France with the 
fury of a torrent, its effekts, its means; the diſſo- 


* lution 
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lution of every religious principle; the perſecution 
of the clergy, martyrdoms, tortures will concur to 
finiſh this laſt dreadful picture of Paris; and in de- 
ſcribing the different objects, I can ſay with great 
truth: gquæque ipſe miſerrima vidi. 


A regular correſpondence with France will en- 
able me to give an accurate account of the opera- 
tions of the armies, as well as of the intrigues of the 
two parties, into which the National Convention 
is already ſplit the phil ſophers, and the plunderers. 


May the commiſſion of no new crimes increaſe the 
afflicting taſk. 


Political reflections, and ſome glances at the 
ſtate of Europe will not be foreign to my purport: 
they will naturally riſe out of the ſubject: they will 


ſhed new light upon it, and make it {till more in- 
tereſting. | 


The urgency of the occafion will force me to 
publiſh this account, perhaps, in too hurried a 
manner: but though the great objects of my nar- 
rative are truth and ſimplicity, yet I hope it will 
not be found altogether deſtitute of animation and 
elegance. 


Many private anecdotes muſt be kept back till 
towards the cloſe of the work. This circumſpec- 


tion 
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tion becomes neceſſary on account of the imminent 
danger, to which ſome of the unfortunate perſons 
therein mentioned are ſtill expoſed. | 


Never had the pen of hiſtory greater circum- 
ftances to deſcribe : if the depravity of the hu- 
man heart is here diſplayed in the fulleſt light, 
the reader will alſo find ſublime inſtances of cou- 
rage, fidelity, intrepidity, loyalty, and honor, to 
reſt his attention, and afford his mind a pleaſing 
relief. A proper place will alſo be reſerved in this 
Picture for the hoſpitable and generous virtues of 
the great nation, that now affords an aſylum to ſo 
many wretched fugitives. 


LATE PICTURE OF PARIS. 


———— 


Prèvoit- on ſans effroi tous les malheurs qu'attire 

Ce mouvement ſubit qui renverſe un empire? 

Dans Varene qu'il ouvre a la diſſenſion 

L'ambition combat contre Pambition. 

Linteret detruiſant tout lien legitime 

Sert de meſure au droit comme il en ſert au crime. 

Par des moyens affreux on ſuit d'affreux projets; 

Et l'ẽtat ſans pouvoir, ſans loix et ſans ſujets, 

Dans les convulſions de la guerre civile, 

Pour un tyran qui tombe, en voit renaitre mille. 

S'il ne ſuccombe pas il guerit lentement 

De ce mal qui ſur tous s attache egalement. 

Ah! quels-que ſoient les maux que faſſe un roi barbare, 
Qu'un prince genereux aiſement les repare. 

Accablant pour pleuſieurs, et pour pleuſieurs leger 

Ce fAleau n'eſt enfin qu'un fleau paſſager, 

Et ſouvent ſous la loi qu'un citoyen abhorre 

Un autre citoyen ſe croit heureux encore. 

Axnavp's LuckETIa, Act II. Scene I. 
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T was no hard matter to foreſee, what every 
good mind for a long time anticipated with 
ſorrow, that the ſtrange and deluſive ſtate, into 
which the monarch and monarchy of France were 
thrown ſince Lewis the ſixteenth's acceptance of 
what was called the conſtitution, muſt bring about 
ſome bloody cataſtrophe, and afford a great and 
terrible leſſon to the univerſe. This new conftitu- 
tion, the wild jumble and effect of revenge, vani- 
ty, ignorance, inordinate deſire, and every paſſion 
united, ſerved only to give a ſyſtematic form to 
diſorder, legal authority to rebellion, and an im- 
poſing ſanction to anarchy. The very framers of 
this plan ſeemed to acknowledge the abſurdity of 
their } 
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their own work by the feeble ſupport they gave it, 


either from a returning ſenſe of juſtice, or from a 
perception that the intereſt they had in defending, 
it was eyery day on the decline. But they had 
broke the charm: that happy illuſion, by which 
one man is enabled to rule over ſeveral millions, 
was deſtroyed: the throne was ſtripped naked: 
royal majeſty, diveſted of that pomp of power 
which inſpires at once both fear and love, now ex- 
hibited a degraded ſpectacle: the ſpirit or family- 
union was loſt in that of clubs and affociations : 
pretended principles had taken place of thoſe pre- 
judices which governed the world ſince its crea- 
tion: our manners, our habits, every thing was 
changed and ſubverted ; and in this outrage of- 
fered to the eternal laws of nature, a ſecret voice 
ſeemed to repeat to us the terrible ſentence of the 
prophet ; all thoſe who touch the ſacred wm ſhall be 
* with death, 


Thus it is, that the Supreme Being ſometimes 
thinks proper to afflict nations, as well as indivi- 
duals, when vanity and corruption carried to their 
utmoſt height inevitably bring down great misfor- 
tunes, to remind us of great truths. Thus France 
was deſtined to ſet the example to the world, for 
ſuch was the exceſs of our-vices, that even now, 
though oppreſſed by calamities, while many feel 
the rod, very few are amended by its correction. 

But 


mo 
But to what fatality can it be owing, that the 
ſtrokes of divine vengeance ſhould be aimed in fo 
immediate and dreadful a manner at thoſe, whoſe 
virtues one would have thought, muſt have afforded 
them particular ſecurity, We have too many in- 
ſtances of the truth of the poet's remark, that 


— « Not always on the guilty head 
« Deſcends the fated flaſh.” 


Few kings have diſplayed upon the throne purer 
intentions, more unaffected piety, or greater ſelf- 
denial than Lewis XVI. At all times, and upon 
all occaſions he ſacrificed himſelf to the happineſs 
of his ſubjects and the peace of his empire. The 
courage and magnanimity of his illuſtrious conſort 
are far above my praiſe. The virtues of the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, his ſiſter, can only be compared to 
the graces of his royal offspring, thoſe two lovely 
children, whoſe innocence makes but little impreſ- 
ſion on obdurate wretches, who have {worn the ex- 
tinction of their family. A few friends worthy of 
their confidence, were added to complete that au- 
guſt and intereſting court, which was particularly 
guarded, fince the revolution, by a regiment, 
whole loyalty, diſcipline and valour were not to be 
corrupted by bribes, nor intimidated by menaces. 
When we lee all the rigours of fortune exhauſted 
upon ſuch undeſerving objects: when we "ſee ſo 

much 
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much virtue ſinking under the preſſure of ſo much 
calamity ; the firſt idea which riſes in the troubled 
mind is the objection ſo often made to the juſtice 
of Providence, if a new thought did not bring 
with it new conſolation. Adverſity is the crucible 
in which honor is refined; and no doubt, the deſ- 
tiny of all thoſe ſufferers was to ſee the palms of 
glory ſpringing up with thoſe of martyrdom ta 
adorn their brows. 


But in giving way to the anguiſh of my ſoul, I 
almoſt forgot the ſtrict character of an hiſtorian, 
This firſt effuſion of ſentiment, however, was what 
I undoubtedly owed to my king. As, for the laſt 
two months, I could only bewail his fate in ſecret, 
without being able to communicate my emotions, 
it was natural for me to conſecrate to them the firſt 
moments of recovered liberty. Accept then, gra- 
cious maſter, theſe overflowings of a loyal heart: I 
loſe the ſenſe of my own woes 1n the remembrance 


of yours; and I enter at length upon my melan- 
choly ſubject. 


Lewis XVI. in the glooms of his priſon in the 
Thuilleries gave his aſſent to the new conſtitution, 
chiefly with a view of obtaining their liberty and a 
general pardon for all thoſe who had been com- 
mitted on account of their attachment to his per- 
ſon, and particularly for the companions of his 


flight 
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flight and of his misfortune at Varennes. It is not 
to be ſuppoſed that he could then approve of the 
very defects, which he bad ſo powerfully pointed 
out three months before, and againſt which he had 
left behind him the moſt ſolemn proteſt. But no 
other alternative was now left him; and his moſt 
zealous adviſers differed in opinion not only reſpect- 
ing the means to be made uſe of, but the very end 
which was to be accompliſhed. Wearied with 
ſuch a diſtraction of counſels, the king accepted 
of the conſtitution in purity and ſimplicity of 
heart. No other mode of aſſent could, indeed, 
have been of any efficacy in averting future cataf- 
trophes ; but muſt have greatly aggravated preſent 
inconveniences. It was therefore ſincerely re- 
folved not to clog, or impede, but to aſſiſt with 
the moſt earneſt endeavours the motion and pro- 
greſs of the conſtitutional machine®*, 


The only care of the miniſtry at this time was 
to induce by rewards the leading members of the 
committee appointed for the reviſal of the whole 
{ſyſtem to new mould ſome of the fundamental ar- 
ticles. The chief alteration they made was in the 
decree which confirmed the ſacredneſs and invio- 


It is almoſt unneceſſary to remind the reader, that the un- 
puniſhed inſurrection of the 14th of July annihilated in fact all 
che influence and authority of the crown, 


lability 


141 
lability of the king's perſon, and declared him to 
be the hereditary repreſentative of the nation, not 
the place- man of the people*, appointed by caprice, 
and removeable at pleaſure. But though this 
point was gained, no.new force was given to the 
main-ſprings of government. The ſovereignty of 
the mob ſtill exerciſed uncontrouled ſway. 


The expedient of purchaſing the influence of 
ſome of thoſe committee-men, was a ſacrifice 
which the king made to general venality, in order 
to improve his own fituation, and to obtain the 
means of convincing the people by degrees, and 
without any ferment, of the weakneſs of the new 
ſyſtem, and the impoſſibility of reducing it to 
practice, even with the ſincereſt intention of ad- 
hering to it: he hoped that time, experience, and 
reaſon would bring them back to the true princi- 
ples of ſound policy: and as he could no longer 
work upon the ſecondary agents of adminiſtration, 
either by lucrative employments which he had 
been deprived of, or by honorary diſtinctions 
which had been aboliſhed, the only inſtrument 
left him was money. This was a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the very ſpirit and ame of the conſti- 
tution; and men were foun ſhameleſs enough to 
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exact bribes from his miniſters, and indiſcreet 
enough afterwards to reveal their own corruption 
and infamy. 


One of theſe miſcreants, the founder of the Fa- 
cobin Club, went openly every day to ſquander in 
the revels of debauchery the earnings of his proſti- 
tution; and it was hard to determine which ex- 
cited greater aſtoniſhment, his prodigality, or his 
audaciouſneſs. Another, of greater reſerve, but of 
equal baſeneſs, ſtript off his magiſterial robe to 
put on a tradeſman's apron ; and raiſed his ſhop 
upon the ruins of the empire. The firſt ſtroke of 
public juſtice which they felt was in a torrent of 
general derifion. Afterwards proſecuted with vio- 
lence by the very people, to whom they had paid 
ſuch ſervile court, they have been too happy, in their 
flight, to find ſhelter among thoſe Frenchmen, 
whom they had driven by calumnies from their 
country; and there, with a lying excuſe on the tip 
of their tongues, with lips that breathe the affected 
ſigh, but with intrigue lurking in the bottom of 
their hearts, the contempt which purſues them is 
their only conſolation for the rage which they 
eſcaped, 


Meanwhile a ſecret inſtint drew cloſer to the 
king all the corporations appointed to ſhare with 
him 1n the government of the empire The want 
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of mutual ſtrength and ſupport ſerved as a chain to 
bind together the tribunals, the departments, the 
various officers of law and juſtice, and the king's 
miniſters in a ſort of ſtrange confederacy; and 
this ſhapeleſs maſs of civil power might perhaps 
have exiſted for a few years, if it had not con- 
tained in itſelf the ſeeds of ſpeedy death and diſſo- 
lution. 


So much has been ſaid and repeated on the de- 
fects of this political chaos as to ſuperſede the ne- 
ceſſity of any farther remarks. The rights of man, 
the ſovereignty of the people, royal democracy, 
the philoſophic frenzy of having a written conſti- 
tution, univerſal levelling, the general will ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of ſupreme reaſon, all thoſe 
reveries of the Abbe Steyes*, heightened by the 
paſſions of the great Mirabeau, and ſupported by 
the ſtupid ignorance of a majority perfectly corre- 
ſponding with Neckar's ideas *, formed a ſyſtem, 


*The Abbe Sieyes, in one of his lucid moments, found out 
that the greateſt number is the greateſt number; and this ſub- 
lime diſcovery, which had lain buried in darkneſs ſince the days 
of Plato, procured him the patent-title of a great man. 

If the ancients repreſented Wiſdom iſſuing in compleat ar- 
mour from the brain of Jupiter ; the moderns may now with 


equal propriety paint Folly and Cruelty jumping without ſhoes 
and ſtockings out of a Geneva banker's ink-ſtand, 
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in which nothing was practicable but crimes, no- 
thing poſſible but miſery, All the means of good 
order, reſtraint and coercion were annihilated: the 
executive power was given up to the caprice of the 
legiſlature, which in its turn lay at the mercy of 
the reſolutions of clubs, or the mandates of the 
rabble; and men of property now took the alarm, 
and began to fly. 


In the midſt of this ferment, and agitation of 
men's minds, the new legiſlative body met; and 
they began to pull down the conſtitution, while 
the air ſtill vibrated with the oaths uttered to 
maintain it. But before I come to the horrid 
events of the 1oth of Auguſt, it will be neceſſary 
to give a haſty ſketch of the general plan of inſur- 
rection, rapine, licentiouſneſs, and diſorder, con- 
certed by the factious, with a ſteadineſs and auda- 
city, which, though in ſo wicked a cauſe, extort 
from us a degree of amazement almoſt approach- 
ing to admiration or reſpect. The very inſtant 
that the national convention were re-a{ſembled, 
unchecked by tear, unabaſhed by ſhame, difdain- 
ing the artifice with which the late legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly had diſguiſed the maſſacres of the people 
under the veil of a pretended piot againſt the na- 
tion, they boldly avowed their projects and their 
ſucceſs: they named the Kaders: they named the 
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agents; thus at once juſtifying thoſe whom they 
condemned, and accuſing thoſe whom they juſti- 
fied. 


The diſcovery of the plans of defence propoſed, 
but never executed by the king, w. 1 neceſſarily 
ariſe out of the unravelling of this firſt plot. The 
reader muſt accompany me over the plains of 1n- 
trigue : we ſhall arrive ſoon enough at the valley 
of tears. 


Sketch 


Sketch of the Plan and Means adopted by the Repub- 
lican Faction for the Abolition of Royalty, from the 
1/t October, 1791, till the 10th of Auguſt, 1792, 


WE have juſt ſeen under what auſpices the 
firſt legiſlative aſſembly began 1ts ſeſſions. The 
king, the miniſtry, the eſtabliſhed powers, a ſuf- 
ficiently large majority of the aſſembly, and a' 
tolerable ſpirit of decency and order in the na- 
tional guards, ſeemed to ſecure ſome little peace 
and tranquility. In the mean time the French no- 
bility emigrated in crowds, at the perſuaſive call of 
M. de Calonne, who, like another Caflandra, had 
not ceaſed for above a year to announce to all the 
kings of Europe the danger that threatened them. 
The departure of the nobluty left an open career 
to the vanity of ambitious citizens, who ſoon be- 
came themſelves the ariſtocracy of the revolution, 
and were marked, and pointed out to the people, 
as well as a ſmall number of gentlemen who had 
remained near the king's perſon. His majeſty, 
deceived by theſe appearances of peace, deceived 
by the conſtitutional cabal, was himſelf the inſtru- 
ment of extending the deception to foreign courts. 
Almoſt all the ſovereigns of Europe joined him in 
accepting the French conſtitution: they believed, 
or affected to believe, that the ſmall ſhare of roy- 
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alty, wliich was found in it, would be able to keep 
under the democracy that formed its bafis;—that 
che virtues of Louis XVI. and the lungs of M. 
Vaublanc would counterbalance the efforts of eight 
hundred thouſand men ſupplied with fireloeks, 
and two millions of plunderers armed with ſpears, 
and other inftruments of havock. They ſuffered 
themſelves to be lulled into this ſecurity, notwith- 
ſtanding the re-iterated alarms of the French ex- 
miniſter : they did more :—they enjoyed the de- 
ceitful pleaſure, which had cauſcd the revolution, 
the pleaſure of ſome deſpicable revenge x. The French 
nobility, ſo eminent for their bravery, politeneſs, 
and talents, the proud boaſt of their own country, 
the envy and admiration of ſurrounding nations, 

were ſcattered as fugitives in the different ſtates of 
Europe. Misfortune made them more active; the 
coolneſs of their reception made them more earneſt 


* This requires a ſhort explanation : the king in aſſembling 
the ſtates general had the plca/ure of humbling the ſulleneſs of 
parliaments:—the parliament had the plcafure of humbling the 
court :—the nobility had the pleaſure of mortifving the mini- 
ſtry :—the bankers had the pleaſure of deſtroying the nobility 
and plundering the clergy :—the curates had the pleaſure of be- 
coming biſhops:—lawyers had the plegſure of being made judges: 
the citizens had the pleaſure of triumphing over the bankers : 
the rabble had the p/ca/rre of making the citizens tremble. 
Thus every one had at firſt his pleaſure; but all have now their 
reſpective pains and troubles; and this is what is called a Rewo- 
Iution. 


and 
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und importunate : their enemies laid hold of this 
handle to cenſure them with ſtill greater ſeverity, 
calling them fools and madmen. Yes, they were 
madmen; but it was not remembered that thoſe 
madmen were not deſtitute of honour ; and expe- 
rience ſoon demonſtrated the truth and reality of 
the fears exprefled by their faithful and indefati- 
gable agent. 


The aſſembly, a compoſition of the moſt wretch- 
ed elements, began to try its ſtrength and ſupe- 
riority over the executive power, by ſuppreſſing 
the titles of fire and majeſty in addrefles to the 
king ; and by ordering the preſident to walk by 
his ſide, and take his ſeat by him in the ſame ſtile 
of perfect equality on all public occaſions. This, 
in fact, was only following the ſpirit of the conſti- 
tution, and anticipating a motion fince made by 
Manuel to the national convention, that the preſi- 
dent (Petion) ſhould take up his reſidence in the 
palace, and be ſeated on the throne of the Thuil- 
leries. A very warm oppoſition, however, made 
the aſſembly ſenſible that this firſt ſtep by no 
means accorded with the 1deas of the public. The 
decree was poſtponed ; and for a very plain reaſon : 
the poſts were not yet filled up, nor the batteries 
erected: the regicide was born; but he was ſtill 
in the ſwadling-cloaths of infancy, 
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Scarce a month elapſed after the return of the 
members, before they ſwore to wage war againſt the 
conſtitution, againſt their predeceſſors, againſt the 
king, the miniſtry, the clergy, the emigrants, and 
the ſovereigns of Europe. Democracy, like a de- 
vouring fire, never ceaſes while it has any thing to 
conſume ; and the ſeas themſelves are no obſtacle 
to the fury of its dreadful ravages. 


The king alone, faithful to his oath of maintain- 
ing the conſtitution, every article of which he had 
learned by heart, exerted himſelf in its ſupport ; and 
was often obliged to remind the legiſlative body of 
the letter and ſpirit of thoſe articles. Can any thing 
be more extraordinary than to fee a king charged 
with deſpotiſm and treaſon, and falling a victim to 
the religious obſervance of his oath, while the very 
men, who laid proud claims to Roman virtue, 
each of them, though a perfect brute, fancying him- 
ſelf a Brutus, were intent only upon violating every 
inſtant the oath which they repeated every day. 
Surely, if there was a Roman, and deſpots in France, 
it was eaſy to diſtinguiſh them; but the great talent 
of the factious has always been to overwhelm the 
king with atrocious falſhoods, and to accuſe him of 
the crimes, which they themſelves had committed. 


The aſſembly was ſoon divided into four diſtinct 
parties. A knot of well-wiſhers to the conſtitu- 
tion, 
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tion, of moderate revolutioniſts, took their ſtand 
on the right ſide of the houſe, and were firſt called 
miniſterial men, but ſoon after Feuillaus, from the title 
of a club which they wiſhed to eſtabliſh near the 
Facobins, and for which they had purchaſed the ſite 
of a convent of that name. A ſecond diviſion 
ſquatted round the preſident's chair, and hiding 
their inſignificance under the title of dependents, 
they formed a middle party under the direction of 
one La Croix, an ignorant petty fogger of Evreux. 
The republicans, the anarchy-men, or plunderers, 
at whoſe head Chabot, a capuchin, Bazire, the fon 
of a porter to the Carthuſian convent at Dijon, and 
Merlin, an attorney, were eminently confpicuous, 
poſted themſelves at one of the extremities of the 
hall, and formed what was called the mountain. 
Laſt of all, in the two corners, at the feet of this 
mountain, were ſeated the leaders, or the principal 
projectors of every plot and intrigue. Here Con- 
dorcet, Briſſot, and the famous repreſentatives of 
Gironde made a diſtinguiſhed figure. From theſe 
angles of the hall, and, as it were, with the ſquint 
of an eye, they governed the empire, and delivered 
their oracles. Maſtering the independents by their 
ſophiſtry, and conſtitutionaliſts by threatening them 
with volcanos of the mountain, they availed them- 
ſelves by turns of the ſillineſs of the one, and the 
paſſions of the other, till having wounded the ſelf- 
love of the independents, and perceiving that the 
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latter were on the point of abandoning them, they . 


called in the populace to aſſiſt their very laudable 
ſchemes of regenerating philanthropy. 


Such was the conſtitution of this aſſembly, 
which no man of ſenſe and feeling could even look 
at without anguiſh. 'The infernal powers, that 
prompted all their words and actions, were ſtrik- 
ingly obſervable in their countenances : it was na- 
ture in a debaſed and ſhocking ſtate : it was enough 
to {ee them, in order to be convinced of what they 
were capable. 


The national convention muſt exhibit a ſtill 
more hideous ſpectacle : it is the laſt repoſitory of 
guilt, of blood, of butchery, of carnage : it is Mil- 
ton's Pandemonium. ” 


From the very beginning the Feri//ans were at- 


tacked with the utmoſt fury by the Jacobin club, 


whoſe love of liberty would not admit of any 
rivals. The miniſtry, condemned to govern the 
ftate in fuch a tempeſt of popular authority, had 
by a ſort of neceſſary ſympathy attached themſelves 
to that party, who united the greateſt ſhare of 
knowledge with the leaſt vice. Four young offi- 
cers, Dumas, Jaucovrt, Girardin, and Daveyrhoult 
were the ſoul of this party, and their courage was 
oftcn ſupported by the harangues of Ramond, Du- 
| molard, 
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molard, and ſome others“. The connection between 
them and the miniſtry did not long remain un- 
known, or unpuniſhed. The club of the Feuillaus 
was diſperſed and deſtroyed, in deſpite of the con- 
ſtitution; and the Jacobins began to rule with un- 
divided power. 


Divide, et impera is the maxim of tyrants : it was 
that of the Facobins. Petion, in all his poſting- 
bills, never ceaſed repeating to the people, be coo! 
and firm : the defign of our enemies is to divide you; 
which is telling them in other words, we are going 
to divide our enemies: come and alſiſt us; but take care 
not to divide yourſetves, till the laſt blow is ftruck. 


Petion, Manuel, and Danton, at the head of the 
municipality of Paris, formed a main pillar of the 
Facobin club; and aſſured them of an immenſe force 
upon any emergency. The characters of thoſe 
three men of blood have been fo often delineated, 


that it is quite needleſs to draw any new portrait of 
them. 


* The loquaciouſneſs of thoſe gentlemen has been dignified 
with the name of eloquence, in the newſpapers devoted to the con- 
ſtitutional party. But if Quintilian defines an orator, * ir bo- 
nus dicendi peritus, ought we to give that title to men, who 


were not ignorant that they were defending. the worſt of conſti- 
tutions ? | 
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The reſt of the municipal officers, forced to take 


upon them the direction of the affairs of the com- 
monalty, with all its uneaſineſs and defects, felt the 
want of that peace and quiet, without which no ma- 
giſtrate can ſatisfactorily diſcharge his duty. By at- 
tempting to repreſs d ſorder, they and their clerks 
incurred the ſuſpicion, and were charged with tlie 
guilt of ariſtocracy. 


The conſtituent aſſembly had done homage to 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution in depriving a ſingle 
man of the command of the national guards. La 
Fayette was gone from Paris, and his laſt farewell 
to the people was the affray which took place in the 
field of Mars: fix legionary commanders ſupplied 
his place by rotation. This plan of changing the 
general every two months, being neceſſarily attend- 
ed with ſome change of principles, deſtroyed the 
ſpirit of union, which had hitherto proved the great 
fafe-guard of property“. A conſiderable number 


* Ttis not foreign to my ſubject to anticipate here a few of the 
events, and to ſhew ſome ſtriking inſtances of the reſult of an in- 
ſurrection, and of the reward of fidelity. Of the fix legionary 
commanders, three who had been trained up 1n the army, Man- 
dat, Romainvilliers, and la Cheſnaye were maſſacred. Preſident 
Pinon, and Belair have been ruined by the late revolution : Ac- 
loque alone has ſurvived theſe riots; and heaven has thus reward- 
ed his loyalty, and his ſervices to the king on the 2oth of June. 
Men of ambition, after theſe examples, will you ſtrive to ſerve, 


and pay your court to the people ? j 
O 
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of the national guards then retired : many of them 
ſerved La Fayette; and but very few were willing 
to {ſerve the nation. 


At this juncture the ſixty Parifian battalions re- 
ceived, each of them, two pieces of ordnance, ac- 
cording to the decrees for new-modelling the army 
and' militia. Few of the citizens had the courage 
to d vote themſelves to the laborious ſervice of ar- 
tillery-men and gunners. The apron, and leather- 
ſtrap were equally galling to their vanity, and to 
their delicate perſons. Thus the Pariſian ordnance 
became the prey of ſmiths, of forge-men, and other 
hardy ſons of toil; and from that moment the na- 
tional guard was in fact but an empty found. The 
cannons ſoon gave the law to little firelocks. 


In the mean time the regulars, or rops of the lire, 
as they are called, cauſed ſome uncaſineſs. The 
ſpirit of theſe regiments then at Paris was doubtful. 
There was but one method to get rid of all thoſe 
troops, whom any able and reſolute leader might 
form into an army for the defence of the king and 
conſtitution ; and that was to employ them on the 
frontiers. War, was therefore reſolved upon; and 
proper ſteps were taken to force the king into it. 


Leopold had contented himſelf with ſigning at 
Pilnitz an eventual agreement with the king of 


Pruſſia 
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Pruſſia to maintain the liberty of Lewis XVI. and 
the independence of other crowns. The emigrants, 


led away by fallacious hopes, formed themſelves 


into armed bodies in the territories of the elector of 
Treves. The miniſter was eaſily found guilty of 
concealing what he knew nothing of with reſpect to 
thoſe preparations. A decree againſt him was 
paſſed without either proofs, or any rational mo- 
tive ; and he was thrown into a priſon, whence he 
was dragged out ten months after only to be maſ- 
facred, and the very day of Deleflart's butchery 
brought news of the Emperor's death. 


Warned by ſuch a leſſon, the ſucceeding miniſter, 
Dumourier, whom the faction placed at the head 
of foreign affairs, cauſed war to be ſuddenly de- 
clared againſt Leopold's ſucceſſor. It was decreed 
with a thunderof applauſe. The conſtitutional party 
were perſuaded, that the French emigrants would 
not fail to join the troops of the enemy, and be de- 
feated with them : vanity was flattered with the 
idea of making war on the nobility; and all the 
miniſterialiſts to a man roſe to ſecond a party, who 
only wanted to ſee the government embroiled, and 
Paris defenceleſs. 


The firſt ſteps were diſaſters, and thoſe diſ- 


aſters fell upon conſtitutional generals. How ra- 
pid the tranſition from misfortune to hatred! Roch- 
ambeau 
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ambeau is diſgraced ; Dillon is butchered ; Gou— 
vion killed; all are covered with ſhame and defeat; 
the demagogue-ſoldiers cannot ſtand againſt the very 
looks of honour, and the manceuvres of diſcipline. 


The faction are but little affected by theſe cala- 
mities. It is of little conſequence to them that 
the arms of their country ſhould be diſgraced, pro- 
vided thoſe arms cannot be turned againſt them- 
ſelves. In deſtroying every reſtraint, and letting 
popular fury looſe upon royalty, they ſecured their 
own power : they abandoned the crown to the 
mob; but they took care to keep to themſelves 
the right of "ſtripping it of its diamonds. If they 
cauſed the blood of 20,000 ſoldiers to be ſpilt on 
the frontiers, it was to ſhed with impunity that of 
20, ooo citizens in the heart of the empire. Thus 
revenge and plunder are formed out of our diſ- 
aſters: blood calls for blood; and our misfortunes 
ſwell with our infamy. 


Every thing was thus leading the way to the 


laſt eataſtrophe. The three Pariſian regiments of 


regulars had been ſent off to the frontiers: the 
guard of 1809 men, which the king had been or- 
dered by the confiitution to form for his own ſe- 
curity, was diſbanded almoſt as ſoon as raiſed, un- 
der a pretext of incivi/me, or want of attachment to 
the popular cauſe, Still they dreaded the efforts 
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of 600 cavalry, and more than all, the known vir- 
tues and loyalty of the old and faithful Briſſac. 
Every contrivance was uſed to agitate the people 
at this period. They made choice of the moment, 
when three ſucceſſive holidays made them ſure of 
the idleneſs and diſſipation of the mob. They 
declared themſelves permanent. The miniſters at 
this time were perſons who had been choſen from 
among the Facobins. Not a ſingle proof, nor 
any ground whatever of accuſation againſt the 
| king's guards; their only crime was their attach- 
ment to the royal family and how could they 
help being attached to that family, whom they ſaw 
every day, and in whoſe inſults and ſufferings they 
every day bore a part? This loyal troop was there- 
fore diſperſed without oppoſition : M. Briſſac was 
therefore dragged from the king's embrace, flung 
into a priſon, and thence brought out, only to be 
torn to pieces, Brave and loyal Briſſac! thy aſhes 
will be one day avenged—but let me be allowed 
in the mean time at leaſt to ſtrew thy grave with 
flowers—it is a duty J would this inſtant perform, 
if I was not afraid of diſgracing thy panegyric, by 
giving it a place in this long gallery of crimes. 


te 
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The conſpiracy is now thrown open to view : 
rebellion ſtalks abroad with audacious front : no 
bounds are preſcribed to its rage; and the go- 
yernments of Europe, who remain ſilent ſpecta- 
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tors of its progreſs, become in ſome ſort its accom- 
plices. Wet 


The pardon granted to the affafſins at Avignon, 
gave an almoſt general ſhock. Still, however, 4 
deluſive explanation led people to believe that juſ- 
tice would take its courſe, and that the guilty 
would be puniſhed—Vain hope! Charges againft 
the courts of criminal law are every where brought 
before the people—All the civil offices of powet 
and truſt at Avignon arte filled by the very robbers 
who were the ſubjects of legal profſecution— 
Our troops are withdrawn; and the virtuous Le 
Fort and the brave Folney are obliged to refigti 
their command to Jourdan, to that Jourdan, 
whole very name freezes the ſoul with horror 
to that Jourdan, whom the impetuous and too 
honeſt Bigonet, when he arreſted him in the river 
Sorgue®, had ſpared for trial and expected execu- 
tion, only to put himſelf afterwards in the power 


* Jourdan, one of the principal agents in the maſſacre at 
Avignon, being purſued by the officers of juſtice, jumped on 
horſeback into the Sorgue. Bigonet, who was at his heels, and 
on horſeback alſo, jumped in after him; upon which he diſ- 
charged a piſtol at his purſuer, but miſſed him. Bigonet being 
a man of greater bodily ſtrength, ſeized Jourdan by the collar, 
and clapping a piſtol to his head, ſaid, 4 I could now put an 
end to thy life, but I'll leave that to be done by the executioner.“ 
He then dragged him to the bank. He had afterwards reaſon 
enough to be ſorry for his forbearance. TOR. 
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of that wretch, from the purſuit of whoſe blood- 
hounds he had a narrow and moſt perilous eſcape*®, 
The army of Menteux is created anew : Briffot 
calls this ſwarm of banditti, engendered in the 
ſcum of the Mediterranean, the providence, the guar- 
dian gods of the ſouth, The firſt place thrown 
open to their pillage is the town of Arles, which 
had been guilty of the heinous crime of wanting 
to live quiet and happy in the midſt of its ſands: 
it was made a ſcene of fire and blood. The capi- 
tal of Provence ſoon experienced the like fate; 
and, thanks to the arrangements of general Bar- 
bantane, the Swiſs regiment of Erneſt is diſarmed 
with impunity : the conquerers return to Mar- 


*The ringleaders of the aſlaſſinations at Avignon, Meflrs 
Rebecqui and Bertin, now members of the convention, and late 
members of the department, were covered with ſo many crimes, 
that the afſembly conld not avoid ſummoning them to its bar. 
But within that bar thoſe culprits found advocates and patrons 
and were ſoon placed at the head of the Mar/eillais at Paris. 
They were the ſame men who had led Jourdan in triumph at 
Avignon. 

As for Bigonet, he was arreſted the evening before the elec- 
tion. This hord of ſavages had appointed Barbantane to be 
their jail-keeper. Bigonet was to be ſacrificed on the altar of 
patriotiſm, where Duprat was choſen mayor, and Rovere their 
repreſentative in the National Aſſembly.—It was by a ſort of 
miracle that he made his eſcape along the walls of Avignon, and 
through the Rhone. He thus verified the prophetic warning 
given him by the king: God grant,” ſaid bis majeſty, ** you 
may bave no occaſion to repent your having ſaved bim! 
| | ſeilles: 
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ſeilles ; and upon their eſtabliſhing the republican 
ſyſtem in that city, but not before, the aſſembly 
invites them to its aſſiſtance. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that, even in criminal purſuits, that afſem- 


| bly never had the merit of any thing new, or ori- 
ginal. 


Some new aliment was ſtill wanting to feed the 
rapacity, and inſatiable paſſions of the people. 
The feudal rights, and the eſtates of the emigrants, 
that is to ſay, a new capital of three thouſand mil- 
lions of livres, were given up to them : ſentence 
of tranſportation was paſſed upon the prieſts ; and 
the king's miniſter, without giving the leaſt previ- 
ous intimation to his maſter, demanded, and 
cauſed a decree to be paſſed for the forming of a 
camp of twenty thouſand men under the walls of 
Paris, 


His majeſty could not ſanction ſuch ſhocking 
meaſures : he diſmiſſed his miniſtry, and refuſed 
his aſſent to the two laſt decrees. The rage of the 
faction, who had appointed thoſe miniſters, burſt 
forth in fire and flames. Roland had no ſooner re- 
figned than he publiſhed a letter to the king, 
every line of which was a daring libel on the con- 
ſtitution, on royalty, and public order. The dark, 
_ deſigning, revengeful' Claviere went to concert, 
with Petion and Briſſot, the plan of meaſures for 
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the 20th of June. Servan comforts himſelf in his 
diſgrace with counting over the fifteen hundred 
thouſand livres, which he gained by contracts in his 
Mort miniſtry, ſome of which he even ſigned the 
day after his diſmiſſion. As for the undefineable 
Dumourier, he retired very quietly, having made 
out in ſilence his political calculations how to make 
the moſt of every blunder and miſhap ; he repairs 
to the army, in order to declare war upon the 
French generals, rather than upon thoſe of the 
enemy. He ſoon gains, without the riſk of a bat- 
tle, a complete victory over Luckner, La Fayette, 


and Dillon. 


All the jarring elements of rebellion were now 
thrown into a ferment, A petition to the aſſem- 
bly ſerved as a pretext for the unlawful crowding 
together of 20,000 ruffians, the garret-vermin of 
the ſuburbs, the off-ſcourings of all the ſinks of 
Paris. Armed with ſpears, - with ſcythes, with 
clubs, hatchets, pitchforks, they traverſe the city; 
and Petion is enraptured at the charming fight. 
They march up to the afſembly, and the legiſlators 
applaud them with great compoſure and dignity. 
The Louvre is quickly affaulted, and cannon is 
even planted againſt” the door of the king's anti- 
chamber. The undaunted heroiſm of his majeſty, 
who with only four defenceleſs attendants, came out 


to meet the band of rebels, diſconcerted the mur- 
| derous 
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derous plot, the ſecret agents of which had got in- 
to the king's private apartments, never ſuppoſing 
it poſſible, that he could be gone to face the ſtorm 
at the very cannon's mouth. But Providence 
watched over him, inſpired his reſolution, and 
ſhielded him from danger. The details of that 
day are ſufficiently known: Petion was covered 
with ſhame, and the king acquired immortal glory. 


This unexpected ftroke of Providence diſcon- 
certed the faction: new defeats came to add new 
fury to their deſpair :—La Fayette was deputed by 
the army to inſiſt upon an account of its conduct 
from the aſſembly: all the powers of the ſtate were 
inclined in the king's favor :—their courage and 
loyalty were rouſed by his heroiſm :—Lewis XVI. 
may be ſaid to have then reigned for a fortnight, 
It was in that interval that the laſt horrid plots 
were laid, and an inſurrection, or rather a general 
exploſion reſolved upon in the Facobin club. 


The junction of the Pruſſian armies to the Im- 
perialiſts announced to the guilty a dreadful and 
exemplary puniſhment. They could neither hope 
to avert, nor quell the riſing tempeſt, but by ſeiz- 
ing upon the perſons of the king and royal family, 
and keeping them as hoſtages for the capitulation 
which they foreſaw. The Duke of Brunſwick's 
manifeſto did not produce the expected effect. 
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He threatened to ranſack the city of Paris; but 
he did not refle& that he thus declared himſelf the 
ally of the very faction he fought againſt, They 
could be before hand with him in the ranſacking 
buſineſs ; and they ſet about it with effect, having 
conſigned all pewer and the reins of goyernment 
to men of no property, and to ſans culottes, 


We are now come to the beginning of July, 
from which time the events crowd upon one ano- 
ther in ſuch rapid ſucceſſion, that every week 
might furniſh materials for a volume. 


The anniverſary of the confederation, and the ne- 
ceſſity of augmenting the army afforded the Jaco- 
bins a pretence for ordering to Paris a national 
force, to be entirely at their diſpoſal, and which 
might ſtrike a terror into the Parifian guards. All 
the environs of Paris ſent to the confederation vo- 
lunteers, who did not exactly anfyer the end in 
view, Their ſimplicity was directed to the camp 
at Soiffons: the moſt wicked amongſt them ſtaid 
behind to wait for the brave confederates of Mar- 
ſeilles, who arrived at length with arms and accou- 
trements, after having been driven out of Lyons, 
Tournus, and Melun; but diſregarding theſe local 


inſults, in order to devote their whole thoughts to 


their high deſtination, 
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They arrive; and the moſt affe ctionate frater- 
nity is entered into between them and the outcaſts 
of the ſuburbs. 250 deſperados take their ſtand 
at Paris they are joined, as if by inſpiration, by 
1 5e0 banditti ; and they already make fix hun- 
dred thouſand men tremble. The municipality 
finds them quarters; the aſſembly defrays the ex- 
pence; and Sergent ſupplies them with powder and 
ball. On their arrival, the firſt tribute of their 
homage and reſpect is paid to the virtuous Petion. 
What a glorious ſight for that god - like patriot ! 
His full-moon face expands with rapture, and in 
a tone of candid ſillineſs, and of that cool cruelty 
which is the only prominent feature in his ambi- 
guous aſpect, he adviſes them 70 fick together. 
After this exhortation they withdraw, and are 
conducted by Santerre to a tavern in the Champs 
Eliſees, where they found at a very peaceable and 
friendly dinner about a hundred young men, ſol- 
diers raiſed by the nunneries of St. Thomas and 
of Petits Peres; children of the conſtitution, all 
diſpoſed to fight againſt Coblentz, but ready to fly 
before Marſeilles. This ſmall party, attached as 
well from intereſt as affection to the king, whom 
they defended on the twentieth of June, and 
trained under La Fayette, could not bear the in- 
ſults of the ſans culoltes. A childiſh diſpute firſt 
gave riſe to a quarrel : ſome bits of dirt thrown by 
the mob cauſed the ſword to be drawn; this was 
x Fs ſoon 
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ſoon followed by the diſcharge of ſome piſtols : 
a ſtock-broker was ſhot, and four or five others 
were wounded : but the gentlemen in the laced 
uniform could not long ſuſtain the onſet of the 
duity adventurers. 


Here was a fine ſpecimen of the audaciouſneſs of 
the Maꝛrſeillais, and of the weakneſs of Paris. No 
perſon could entertain any doubt upon this head, 
when it was ſeen that two hundred Marſeillais led 
their priſoners in triumph to their barracks, and 
through the very diſtrict where four thouſand men 
were poſted under arms, and with cannon, in con- 
ſequence of the defcat of their comrades. Theſe 
four thouſand men contented themſelves with idly 
parading every evening before the Italian play- 
houſe ; but dare not budge to reſcue their compa- 
nions out of the hands of the brothers and friends 
from Marſeilles. 


From this moment Paris was conquered, with- 
out reſource, and without hope. On one fide 
the deſpondency was exceſſive; and, on the other, 
inſolence knew no bounds, 


It was not enough that the liberty of the citi- 
zens was violated, and the outrage paſſed over with 
impunity : it was farther neceflary to make the ef- 
fuſion of blood again familiar to the people. In 
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the courſe of the preceding year they had almoſt 
loſt the habit of ſeeing it ſtream. Deſpremenil was 
the victim deſigned by Providence to afford the 
world another ſtriking proof that no act of guilt 
ever goes unpuniſhed. He was walking peaceably 
on the terrace of the Feuillans: he was diſcovered 
and marked by the populace; and in an inſtant, 
without one geſture, or uttering a ſingle word, a 
troop of cannibals, joined by ſome of the Marſeillais, 
ruſhed upon him, and drove him with ſwords and 
cudgels to the guard-houle of the treaſury, almoſt 
drowned in his own blood, which guſhed from 
above two hundred wounds be had received. In 
this ſtate I ſaw him croſs the Palais Royal, the very 
building whence the firſt mob of revolutioniſts ſal- 
lied forth to the parliament in 1788, to protect him 
in oppoſition to the court. The favourite of 
the mob at that time was thus treated by them 
in 1792! Deſpremenil conſcientiouſly employed 
the firſt moment of the recovery of his ſenſes in 
writing to the king, to confeſs his faults, and to 
offer him, by way of atonement for his paſt errors, 
the blood he had juſt ſhed. The virtuous Petion 
thought it his duty to come and ſee his bleeding 
colleague ; but not knowing what face to put on 
before this mangled and almoſt inanimate corpſe, 
he took it into his head to be ſuddenly indiſpoſed, 
and the mayor of Paris fainted before a citizen aſ- 
ſaſſinated by a faction. 


The 
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The mayor of Paris had been ſuſpended by the 
department, ſome little time after the twentieth of 
June, for his baſe and factious conduct upon that 
occaſion. The king, who, according to the rules 
laid down by the conſtitution, was to approve, or 
annul the ſentence of the department, had been at 
firſt inclined to avoid giving his opinion in a cauſe 
where he might ſeem to be both judge and party ; 
but the aſſembly, proud of his majeſty's embarraſs- 
ment, and ready to take adyantage of his deciſion, 
forced him to give his aſſent. Lewis XVI. pur- 
ſued the path pointed out to him by honor, as well 
as by the department. He confirmed the ſuſpen- 
fion of Petion, and of Manuel his colleague. All 
the demagogue faction was tranſported with rage. 
The whole pack of hell-hounds ruſhed forth into 
every quarter, and ſoon made the aſſembly ring 
with the dreadful yells of Petion, or death. Petion 
triumphed, and the aſſembly, in re-inſtalling him, 
gave themſelves a maſter, without ſuſpecting it. 


Petion had at this time publiſhed a juſtification, 
written in that traiterous ſtile which is his diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic. It was modeſtly entitled, 
„% General rules of my conduct towards the people.“ 
In this curious piece of compoſition the mayor of 
Paris did not wiſh entirely to conceal his deep de- 
ſigns. He ſaid he was always averſe to ſhedding 
the blood of the people. As under the word peo- 
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ple, peaceful citizens were confounded with the 
fafious, the banditti, who ſaw, that whatever crimes 
they might commit, they were ſure of being con- 
fidered as miſtaken citizens, felt the full ſcope of 
their own powers, and rent the air, ſome of them 
with huzzas for Petion, and others with h»zzas for 
robbery aud murder. 


It is no hard matter to gueſs to what a pitch the 
calm Petion's iraſcible paſſions muſt have been in- 
flamed. Upon this occaſion he did not even take 
any pains to diſguiſe them. The effect we ſhall 
fee preſently. 


The war, which had been juſt declared, inſtead 
of being offen/rve, as at firſt, ſoon became defenſive. 
Then thoſe proud conquerors of the whole world, 
in order to render the inſurrection general, fell 
upon the ridiculous expedient of proclaiming the 
country in danger. Petion was commiſſioned to 
perform this burleſque ceremony, I would give a 
ſketch of it here, if the calamities of my country 
had not made me break to pieces my comic pen- 
cil. The people, however, did juſtice to the farce ; 
they danced to the tune of the country in danger, 
in the ſame manner as they have fince ſung the 
Carmagnole, and as they will ſoon ſing, long live the 
ting. The real end of the declaration was to ſe- 
cure the continuance of all the preſent party in 

their 
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their places, and to excite a general ferment by 
the bare ſound of public danger. Already the 
ſpears propoſed by Carra, countenanced by Petion, 
and afterwards decreed by the afſembly to ſupply 
the want of fire-arms, had reduced to the fame 
level all citizens, ative, or paſſive. Such a con- 
fuſion was enough to ſubvert the conſtitution. 
The former diſtinction of afive and inactive citi- 
zens ſubdivided each ſection into two branches; 
and the new citizens ſoon took the lead of the 


old. 


Every day for a whole week exhibited the 
whimſical ſpectacle of two different deputations 


following one another from the ſame ſection, the 


one demanding that the king might be dethron- 


ed, and the other proteſting againſt the legality 


of ſuch a petition, The reader need not be told 
which addreſs was beſt received. Tired of ſuch 
a political ſchiſm, the commonalty of Paris or- 


dered a general petition to be drawn up in the 


name of all the ſections, or wards ; and Pethion 


came in a blaze of glory to the bar to demand the 


dethroning of the king, who had ſuſpended him 
a few days before. This addreſs, the inſolence of 
which was no longer a matter of ſurprize to any 
body, had been drawn up by Chenier the poet ; 
and as this Chenier the poet, and Collot d' Herbois 
the player, were the rebel commiſſioners of the 

ward 
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ward called the ſectiou of the library, the viritnous 
Petion could not be any farther, or more conſe- 
quentially engaged in this bufineſs, than as the 
illegal tool of a lawleſs proceeding. The petition | 
was received with applauſe, and copies of it ſent 
to the eighty-three departments. All this was 
done by men who called Lewis XVI. a traitorous 
and perjured king, though they themſelves had 
taken the oath to defend the conſtitution. 


The ſtorm was now ready to burſt. The ex- 
traordinary committee of twelve, however, who 
were ordered to make a report on the king's for- 
feiture of his crown, found themſelves, as it were, 
between two fires, the dread of the mob on the 
one hand, and of the Pruſſians on the other. They 
ſaw rebellion brandiſh its dagger every day with 
greater boldneſs ; but they alſo ſaw Frederic and 
Brunſwick already coming up the Mozelle. The 
committee was chiefly compoſed of the deputies 
from Bourdeaux ; but though the Gaſcons are en- 
terprizing, men of intrigue are ſeldom raſh, or 
precipitate. Vergniault delayed from day to day 
his famous report. It was at length irrevocably 
adjourned till the tenth of Auguſt, when the po- 
pular exploſion ſaved him both the trouble of mak- 
ing it, and the ſhame of having made it. 
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In the interval La Fayette was ſacrificed. to the 
populace for his conduct on the twentieth of June. 
The Bourdeaux faction accuſed him of aiming, like 
another Cromwell, at a protectorate; of treachery, 
&c. A decree for his impeachment would have 
now paſted, had not the Jacobin party given par- 
ticular offence to the Independents, by refuſing to 
raiſe to the preſident's chair their general La Croix, 
who for the laſt fortnight had heen vice-preſident. 
Either through reſentment, therefore, or through 
fear, La Fayette was acquitted by a great majo- 
rity. But the people took ample ſatisfaction on 
dis advocates for the eſcape of the culprit. Such 
of the deputies as had ſpoken in his favor were 
purſued, beaten, wounded, or rolled in the ken- 
nel by the good people. This preparatory ſtep of 
the good people was to be ſoon followed by the 
downfall of another repreſentative of the nation, 
more auguſt than Mr. Girardin, but to whom the 
conſtitution annexed only the like degree of invio- 
lability. It is not unlikely, that the mob choſe 
to make their firſt experiment on ſome individual 
of leſs conſequence, 


The troops from Marſeilles had, upon their ar- 
rival, been quartered in the barracks of Pepiniere, 
at the extremity of the faurbourg Montmartre. This 
fituation would have done, if that hord had been 


intended only to augment the number of battalions 
| which 
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which Paris ſent forth every day into the plains 
of Flanders and Champagne : but the ſecret de- 
fign was to make them a ſtanding force, to act 
with full vigour in the heart of the capital. The 
grand day drew nigh : the Parifian bands mur- 
mured : ſeveral of the Marſeillais had been killed 
at different times by the champions of the ſections: 
there was not a moment to be loſt : Deſmoulins 
had addreſſed the commonalty and the Jacobins 
in an incendiary harangue, the purport of which 
was to prove the expediency of a few months of 
anarchy, and of renewing the Valerian law, which 
made it allowable to kill any man ſuſpected of diſ- 
loyalty to the ſtate, on condition that the charge 
ſhould be afterwards proved. Briſſot dreamed of 
nothing, ſpoke of nothing, wrote of nothing but 
the grand word, national convention, which he had 
dug up in grubbing the woods of Pennſilvania. 
Danton's intimidating language with reſpe& to 
any perſons who ſpoke of petitioning againſt Pe- 
tion, the Marſeillais, or dethroning the king, was 
always this: we /ha/l anſwer their addreſſes with 
ſcreꝛued bayonets. It was no longer in clubs, or in 
ſecret committees that they concerted their infernal 
plots : it was in the open face of day, in the moſt 
public parts of the city, in the forum, in the very 
capitol, that the death of Cæſar was reſolved on. 
I ſhudder at repeating the language of thoſe ſons 
of blood. 


The 
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The Marſellais vre removed by night to the 
barracks of the Cordeliers, in the ward called the 
ſection of the French theatre, a ſection for ever 
famous, which has ſupplied the national convention 
with almoſt half the deputies that Paris was en- 
titled to ſend. 


Such of the readers as are acquainted with the 
topography of Paris, may form ſome idea how 
well calculated the new poſt, aſſigned to thoſe con- 
ſpirators was, for the intended blockade and ſtorm- 
ing of the king's reſidence. The barracks had the 
fauxbourg St. Antoine on the right, and that of Sz, 
Marceau on the left : the one leading through the 
Carouſel, terminated in a wide opening for an at- 
tack in front; and the other, extending to the 
Pont royal, afforded a perfect command of both 
wings and the garden. The army 1n the center 
conſiſting wholly of the Marſeillais, were poſted 
juſt behind the alarm cannon, flanked by the 
mayoralty that iſſued the ordet which they dictated, 
and followed by a motley rabble of workmen, of 
ſtudents in ſurgery, of preceptors, of pupils, tur- 
bulent young fellows briſtling with Greek and 
Latin, of which laſt circumſtance the very name 
of the quarter they reſided in ſeemed to be ex- 
preſſive: it is called le pays Latin (the Latin quar- 
ter). Such was the poſture and advantages of the 
aſſailants; and that alone would be ſufficient to 
decide 
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decide the mighty queſtion, whether it was the 
nation that laid ſiege to the palace, or the palace 
that laid ſiege to the nation? if the charge long 
ſince thrown out againſt the nobility of having 
burned their own houſes, had not familiarized our 
ears to the abſurd jargon of impudent falſhood. 


The removal of the Marſeillais by night was done 
in a manner which froze the inhabitants of the 
Thuilleries with fear. But as for the king, he 
had long been a ſtranger to ſleep, or repoſe. His 
days were troubled with ſtorms, his nights devot- 
ed to watching. Continual tumults diſturbed 
every body in his chateau. His enemies were ten 
thouſand to one: they even magnified their num- 
bers to prolong his alarms. His life was withered 
by the blaſts of misfortune ; and at the very mo- 
ment that he and his family were ready to ſink 
into the grave, their health and ſtrength being 
quite exhauſted, freſh ſorrows, unheard of, in- 
deſcribable, came to fill up the meaſure of his ſuf- 
ferings, and to pierce his heart, but without being 


able to ſhake the firmneſs of his ſoul. 


The garden of the Thuilleries, a part of the 
king's property left him by the conſtitution, had 
been kept ſhut. This precaution was become ne- 
ceſſary, on account of the daily inſults to which 
the king and queen were ſo much expoſed. Hiſ- 
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tory perhaps will one day collect ſome of the re- 
gicide ballads which uſed to be audaciouſly ſung 
even under the monarch's window. The burthen 
of one of the ſongs may ſerve as a ſpecimen: 


« Nous te traiterons, gros Louis, 
„ Birib1, 

« A la facon de Barbari 
«© Mon ami.“ 


In order to add inſult to cruelty, the afſembly 
reſolved to open the garden in ſpite of the king ; 
and, upon the motion of Thuriot, they appropri- 
ated to themſelves the terrace of the Feuillans, 
where ſuch groups of the populace as could not 
find room in the galleries of the houſe, uſually 
crowded together. By way of deriſion they drew 
a line in the manner of a boundary between the 
terrace and the garden, and this line was marked 
with a ribband of three colours, to which the peo- 
ple pinned their cruel paſquinades, with a ſtrict 
prohibition againſt any body's ſtepping over it. It 
was impoſſible to carry inſolence and barbarity to 
a greater height. They gave the name of Coblentz 
to the palace, and the garden was called the Au- 
ſtrian camp. The {mall number of national guards, 
who did duty there, were conſidered as enemies, 
and were already pointed out to the people, as 
juſtly obnoxious. 

In 
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In ſhort, there remained but one body of men 
to ſtem all the violence of anarchy, the brave and 
loyal regiment of Swiſs guards. Their deſtruction 
was decreed. The firſt ſtep towards this was to 
divide them. The king was ordered to reduce 
the number to one half; and in ſpite of every poſ- 
ſible effort, he was compelled to ſend off three 
hundred men on the ſeventh of Auguſt. The fac- 
tion had reſolved to diſarm thoſe troops, in the 
ſame manner as the regiment of their countrymen 
at Aix had been before diſarmed; but for this 
purpoſe their ſeparation was neceſſary. The like 
meaſures were purſued to deſtroy or leſſen all ſpi- 
rit of union among the national guards. The of- 
fice of major-general had been ſuppreſſed, and it 
was farther intended to ſuppreſs the companies of 
- grenadiers and of chaſſeurs. Diſorder was now rea- 
dy to crumble the whole ſyſtem, and we were 
falling back into the chaotic gulf. 


Such then was the reward of three years fidelity, 
virtue, and an irreproachable conduct throughout 
all the ſtorms of the revolution. Thoſe proud 
{ons of the Helvetic mountains had preſerved their 
diſcipline and their purity in the midſt of diſor- 
der and corruption. Their martial looks were 
ſtrongly expreſſive of the inward workings of their 
fouls. It was eaſy to obſerve for ſome time paſt 
their brows contracted with ſecret grief. Our 
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vices ſtruck them with horror. We no longer 
bluſhed at any baſeneſs ourſelves : thoſe plain and 
honeſt men bluſhed for us. Their regiment ori- 
ginally conſiſted of 2200 men; but it was reduced 
to 1600. That reduction aroſe from various 
cauſes. At firſt they expected to be diſbanded, 
and of courſe diſcontinued recruiting for the laſt 
three years. In the ſecond place every captain was 
allowed a diminution of twenty-five men in each 
company, to indemnify them for the deſertion they 
had experienced in 1789. Of the 1600 that re- 
mained, a detachment of three hundred had been 
juſt ſent off to Evreux, under the command of 
Captain Karrer : one hundred more were left to 
guard the barracks of Courbevoye and Ruelle : 
about two hundred were uſually ſcattered over 
Paris in various employments ; and if to theſe we 
add the ſick at the hoſpital, it will be evident that 
the number which remained to be contended with 
could not exceed nine hundred men, including 
forty- five officers. 


On the ſeventh, the preparations for ſtorming 
the Louvre on the ioth, were made known to all 
the party. One of the leaders of the band ſent 
me this ſecret intimation of it.—** Let him take care 
of himſelf ; the tenth will be a bloody day.” Theſe 
were his exact words; and I inſerted them in my 
laſt publication on the ninth of Auguſt. The 

provinces 
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provinces had notice given them of the intended 
inſurrection a week before. The diſtrict of Le 
petit St. Anthoine (Little St. Anthony's) received its 
final orders from Santerre and Sillery on Tueſday 
evening, the ſeventh of Auguſt. Paris and Ser- 
gent cauſed only three cartridges to be delivered 
out to every ſoldier of the national guards; but 
the Marſeillais were ſupplied with a hundred car- 
tridges each: they were alſo promiſed that the 
gates of the arſenal ſhould be kept open for them: 
the ſignal was to be given, and the alarm- gun in 
readineſs to be fired at midnight; and every man 
at his poſt waited for the hour. 


Thus are we brought to the eve of the horrid 
cataſtrophe, through a ſeries of plots, conſpiracies, 
and tumults, methodically planned, and unremit- 
tingly purſued for ten months, in the face of all 
Europe, of France, of the king, and of the na- 
tional aſſembly itſelf, which now began to ſhud- 
der even at its own work. Such was the train of 
immeaſureable evils prepared for us by the framers 
of the conſtitution, whoſe abſurd ſyſtem left the 
king without power, all the officers of the ſtate 
without ſtrength, or energy; and afforded no 
check to prevent, the majority of the national aſ- 
ſembly from being the conſtant ſlaves of a turbu- 
lent and factious minority. 
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Before we enter upon the details of the tenth of 
Auguſt, it is neceſſary to give a ſketch of the pro- 
ceedings of the king's council during this long con- 
ſpiracy ; of the different plans propoſed to him to 
avert the calamities and the crimes, into which the 
people were going to plunge themſelves ; and laſtly, 
of the means of defence haſtily reſolved upon to 
protect his majeſty's life and his ſanctuary. Alas 
what an unequal ſtruggle ! Mollia cum duris. All 
thoſe meaſures were unavailing—Men, things, the 
conſtitution, the king, monarchy, order, happi- 
neſs, France, all was deſtroyed in three hours. 


The ſecond number of this work will open with 
an account of the king's defenſive ſyſtem, | 
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APPENDIX. 


TO THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE 


LATE PICTURE OF PARIS. 


HILE the Editor 1s arranging his mate- 

rials reſpecting the affaif of the tenth of 
Auguſt, which will be the ſubject of the next 
Numbers, he looks upon it as his duty to break 
in a little upon the regular order of events, in 
in order to lay before his readers two articles, 
that merit particular notice at the preſent junc- 
ture. One is a letter to the French Nobility, at 
the moment of their re-entering France, under the 
command of the Duke of Brunfwick ; the other con- 
tains obſervations on the political life, the flight, and 
the arreſt of General La Fayette, To name M. de 
Rivarol as the author of both, is but ſaying, in 
other words, that they are maſter-pieces of com- 
poſition : it is alſo of importance to obſerve, that 
the influence, which M. de Riyarol has acquired 
among the chief promoters of our reſtoration, an 
influence juſtly due to his talents, ſhould make 
the firſt of thoſe papers be regarded as the exact 
expreſſion of the ſentiments of the Duke of Brunſ- 
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wick, the King of Pruſſia, and our Princes. Theſe 
ſentiments perfectly coincided with thoſe of the 
king and queen, purticularly the latter, who when- 
ever any mention was made of the future neceſſity 
of rigid juſtice, always replied ; recollection, but no 
revenge*. As to the ſecond paper, many perſons 
will, perhaps, be of opinion, that General La 
Fayette's return, though late, to royalty ; that his 
misfortunes; and, above all, that ſound policy 
required his character to be treated with leſs ſe- 
verity : ſome may alſo be ſurprized at ſuch a ſeem - 
ing inconſiſtency in the principles laid down in 
the firſt production, when applied to the partt- 
cular caſe of a man, who, though in a priſon, has 
{till a very active influence, and a very numerous 


party. 


r 


Letter to the French Nobility, 


ON THEIR RE-ENTERING FRANCE, 


| Under the command of the Duke of Brunſwick, genera- 
. liſſimo of the Imperial and Pruſſian armies. 


NOBLES of France ! whoſe rank is co-eval with 
the throne, you are then going once more to ſhed 


* Or, in other words, perhaps more familiar to the Engliſh 
reader, abe muſt remember but never revenge—be ſure to forgive, 


though abe cannot forget. 
your 
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your blood in an attempt to raiſe from ruin the 
moſt ancient and moſt illuſtrious of monarchies ! 
The higheſt ſpecies of glory, not to except even 
that which is attached to the founding of empires, 
awaits you; but you are not to enjoy it till you 
have waded through the horrors of a dreadful re- 
volution, and felt all the bitterneſs of tedious exile. 
It is the peculiar fate of the French nobility to 
purchafe glory at a high price, and to open to 


themſelves no other road to honour than honour 
itſelf, 


Had France been ravaged by barbarians, you 
would have nothing to do but to repair ramparts, 
to re- erect palaces and ſtatues ; but your afflited 
country now preſents to your view her boſom co- 
vered with gaſhes, and wounds inflicted with till 
deeper cruelty.—You will ſee her convulſed in the 
agonies of a revolution, begun by the deluſions of 
avarice, and prolonged by all the ravings of pride. 


So terrible is the change, you cannot know 
again th's mighty edifice, founded upon the la- 
bours of fourteen centuries; enlarged by fo many 
treaties, conqueſts, and alliances; cemented with 
the blood af your kings, and your forefathers.— 
The throne and the altar; rank and property; co- 
lonies and commerce ; our ancient virtues; our 
elegant arts and happy genius—all is crumbled— 
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all ſubverted by the quibbles and ſophiſtry of 
wretched pettifoggers. The delirium has been 
kept up by democratic camps ſcattered over the 
face of the empire; while the moſt deluſive of all 
conſtitutions, and a revolution the moſt frantic, 
left the government without energy, the ſtate with- 
out ſubjects, and the monarchy without a king. 


But it is my duty to inform you, that you will 
find the people ſtill more infected with bad max- 
ims, than polluted by wicked actions: error has 
made a greater progreſs than guilt; and the cor- 
ruption of the times has exceeded their barbarity. 
The ſinking ſtate implores therefore your wiſdom, 
even more than your ſtrength and your valour. 


Of what uſe is it to diſſemble? Thoſe, who drove 
you into exile, already calumniate your return. 
They give out, that you re-enter France, for no 


other purpoſe but to inflict a puniſhment equal 


to the crimes, and a revenge equal to the enor- 
mity of the offences. They tell the people, that 


they are to be the victims to atone for every thing; 


and thus after having plunged them into rebellion 
by artifice, they harden them 1n 1t by terror : they 
ſtifle all repentance in their boſoms ; and doubly 
bind them to their own fate, firſt by guilt, and 
next by deſpair. | 


It 
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It is in vindication of your injured glory, and 
for the ſake of an unhappy people, bewildered in 
the mazes of a revolution which they know no- 
thing of, that I now raiſe my voice. This voice, 
the interpreter of your generous ſentiments, will 
make itſelf heard in your camps, and in our cities: 
honour cannot be deaf and cruel: even victory 
will be affected at the ſound, and the ringleaders 
of faction, abandoned by the people, will fee them 
return to you : this will be the firſt of their tor- 
tures, 


Yes, this blinded people, this weak and fran- 
tic multitude, will again find in you their natural 
defenders. The French will ſee, that the art of 
war, that ſhield of empires, is in the hands of the 
nobility alone; — that ranks are well purchaſed by 
ſervices, and titles by the effuſion of blood ;— 
that the chimerical equality, with which they have 
been flattered, kept conſtantly taking away, with- 
out ever giving them any thing ;—that in aboliſh- 
ing the nobility, they only extinguiſhed the luſtre 
of monarchy ;—and that the diſtribution of ſhoul- 
der-knots only covered the kingdom with pretend 
ed bravos, as the iſſuing of aſignats had covered 
it with falſe appearances of wealth, = 


Have not the people already ſeen among th- 
runaways, in the very firſt ſkirmiſhes, thoſe me 


wa 
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who harangued them with ſuch hardihood in clubs, 
and who ſo valiantly animated them againſt an 
impriſoned king, and defenceleſs citizens? They 
were routed on the frontiers ;—they fled before a 
handful of Auſtrians; and according to the re- 
mark, which no fear ever prevented me from re- 
peating : Glory made thoſe retreat, whom vanity had 
made advance. | 


In vain do the monſters, whoſe calumnies and 
whoſe daggers are aimed at the ſame objects, ſpread 
abroad reports, that you ſuſtain the characters of 
heroes, only to become the mercileſs conquerors 
of your country ;—and that you have become ac- 
quainted with misfortune, only to remain for ever 
ſtrangers to humanity. They are ignorant, or 
pretend to be ignorant of the ſecret chain that con- 
nects every virtue; that thoſe who have ſhewn a 
greatneſs of ſoul in adverſity, will diſplay it ſtill 
more in ſucceſs ; and that they will know how to 
pardon, fince they have known how to ſuffer, 


Our princes, who carried away with you the 
ſacred fire of honour, and who with you are 
going to bring it back, hold out to the unfortu- 
nate French the hope of thoſe virtues, which 
they have exhibited to the view of all Europe. 
Juſtice and revenge will give way to generoſity, 
as misfortune has already yielded to firmneſs, 

and 
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and as valour and force muſt ſoon yield to diſ- 
cipline. 


The king eſpecially, the king alone will be the 
judge and great mediator between the authors, 
and the inſtruments of the revolution, — between 
the knowing villain and the blindfolded offender, 
between the victims, and the executioners. 


Think, that his heart has felt for more than 
three years, the preſſure, the long ſeries, and all 
the reality of thoſe evils, the bare recital of which 
has ſo often made you ſhudder ! 


Who then can pardon, if he does not; and if 
he pardons, who will dare to condemn ? 


Think of her, who has counted over with him the 
painful hours of the revolution ; and ſee how the 
inexperience of a young princeſs, checked in her 
career by great reverſes of fortune, was ſuddenly 
puſhed on farther in the ſchool of affliction, 


than that of philoſophy, after all her trials and her 
meditations. 


Think alſo of the clergy, who, by dint of con- 
ſtancy, reſignation, and difintereſtedneſs, have 


foiled our philoſophers in their long impeachment 
of religion, 


You 
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You will be but too fully revenged. At your 
approach, the incendiaries, the legiſlators, philo- 
ſophers, wits, and all the peſts of democracy, 


will haſten to purge France of the very fight of 
them. | 


Where will thoſe political Eraſtratuſes fly? 
Where will thoſe ſerious madmen go, who dared 
oppoſe their weak reaſon to the eternal nature of 
things? What unknown climates, what diſtant 
ſeas will receive thoſe bloody apoſtles of rebellion ? 
Hated in monarchies, ſuſpected in republics, 
loaded with the curſes of humanity, will they go 
to loſe themſelves in the deſerts of the new world ; 
or are they deſtined by Providence to be again the 
ſcourge of ſome ſinful and corrupt people ? 


Let them fly then ! let not your hands be pol- 
luted with their blood : and let not any rigours of 
law and juſtice, which muſt always fall ſhort of 
the enormity of their crimes, abridge their exiſtence, 
Remorſe without virtue awaits them. 


They cannot ſay, however, that time, means, or 
ſucceſs have been wanting to their ſchemes. Three 


years have paſſed away, ſince they have been mak- 


ing experiments upon one of the fineſt kingdoms 
in the univerſe, juſt as if they were trying their 
hand on the vileſt of the human ſpecies, 
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Every thing has been favourable to their pur- 
poſe ; the virtues of the king, the blindnefs of the 
people, the violence of the wicked, the immenſe 
property of the church, and the baſe projects of the 


Duke of Orleahs, that prince, all whoſe vices have 
not been able to lead him to his crime. 


What do I ſay ? Heaven itſelf ſeemed to concur 
in the revolution, by granting three fine years of 
peace and plenty. But Europe 1s at length rouzed, 
and France 1s going to awake out of her painful 
dream. 


I return to this unfortunate people, ſpoiled, juſt 
like a real tyrant, by flatterers, who are inceſſantly 
telling them, that they are the ſource of all power; 
and that, being in poſſeſſion of all power, they are 
alſo poſſeſſed of all virtue and knowledge. Such 
is the logic of the factious: as ſoon as they be- 
come maſters of the people, they wiſh the people 
to be maſters of every thing elie. 


You will ſee what a nation becomes, when loſt 
for three years in the revels of licentiouſneſs, the 
diſcontinuance of taxes, a long rupture with reli- 
gion, and the total oblivion of humanity. 


How was it poſſible that a people of the greateſt 
vanity and levity in the univerſe could reſiſt the 
moſt 
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moſt deceiful and the moſt terrible of all illuſions? 
Our philoſophers made them drink deep of the in- 
toxicating cup of ſovereignty. What length of 
time and efforts of reaſon are requiſite to break the 
charm ! 


You rely, no doubt, on the miracles to be 
wrought by fear: you rely, as does all Europe, on 
the ſucceſs of the opening campaign. You will 
ſoon have it in your power to ſay to the French, as 
Themiſtocles did to the people of Ægina, We come 
to you wilh your very ancient, and very powerful dei- 
ties, Perſuaſion and Force. But force, accompanied 
only by fear, would every where meet with nothing 
but hypocriſy, if perſuaſion did not follow cloſe in its 
train. 


Nobles of France! never forget the double ſo- 
phiſtry, of which you have been the victims. It 
was at firſt ſaid, in order to prompt the people to 
deſtroy you, that you formed ſo numerous a claſs 
as to devour the whole body politic: it was after- 
wards pretended, by way- of extenuating the 
crime, that your numbers were ſo ſmall, the body 
politic had not ſuſtained the ſmalleſt loſs by your 
deſtruction. 


Never forget, that, in fact, you bear no pro- 


portion to the immenſe population of France : 
that 


its 


hat 
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that if, before the revolution, you lived in perfecł 
ſecurity amidſt ſuch a prodigious - multitude of 
people, it was becauſe they had not been accuſ- 
tomed to look upon you as their enemies : that 
once come back, and ſcattered, as it were, over 
this vaſt kingdom, you would periſh in a ſecond 
univerſal conſpiracy, if you did not ſupport by the 
help of reaſon, and conſolidate with wiſdom the 
new ftate of things, which the ſtrength of the 
counter- revolution prepared for us. To you it be- 
longs to cultivate the fruits of peace, and to give 
the people a juſt reliſh for them. If the two dei- 
ties you now bring with you, one, a benign and 
friendly foreigner, muſt leave you ; the other, ſweet 
perſuaſion, will remain, 


You will diſtinguiſh the rabble from the country- 
people, and the country-people from the towns- 
men, a claſs among whom vanity, and of courſe 
jealouſy begins. The peaſants you will eaſily un- 
deceive; and then you will have only a vile rabble 
and the towns-men to contend with. 


As you are ſenſible that it will be neceflary to re- 
pel violence by force, and arguments by reaſoning, 
you will not ſay to the populace, © you are de- 
ceived ;” for they would not believe you, How 1s 


it poſſible, in fact, that they ſhould believe you, if 


you condeſcended to reaſon with them ? Employed, 
Vol. 1, F feaſted, 
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feaſted, and always well paid by the factious, it is 
only from your misfortunes that they date their own 
imaginary happineſs, The long ſalurnalia of the 
revolution muſt appear too ſhort to thoſe ruffians; 
inſtead of ſubmitting to the voice of order, they 
will rather make you an offer of their ſpears and 
their daggers, and will wiſh to hire out to you 
their bloody ſervices on the ſame terms that your 
enemies have paid for them. — S0 fatal an inſtru- 
ment is the mob, ſuited to all parties, and ready 
for all crimes ! 


You will reject their horrid offers; and as many 
of them as the revolution has ſet looſe upon ſociety, 
both in town and country, ſo many will you drive 
back to places of confinement, to public work- 
houſes, and to priſons that now re- demand them. 


But the towns- people above all will require the 
full exertions of your judgment. It is to them that 
the moſt bewitching revolution, which the annals 
of che world can- never afford an inſtance of, has 
made its poiſon peculiarly palatable. They are 
the perſons whom a falſe phulofophy has ſo much 
irritated againſt you. It is among them that you 
muſt for a long time expect to find the roots of the 
tree you are now going to extirpate. You will of- 
ten catch them dreaming of equality. A light and 
delicate hand will be neceſſary to touch ſuch ulce- 
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The remedies of reaſon, of time, and of govern- 
ment will ſecond your efforts. Tell this jealous 
claſs of men, that, in deſtroying the nobility, they 
annihilate the only end of labour, the only reward 
of merit, the only condition that relieves poverty, 
and gives grace and luſtre to wealth, You may 
eaſily convince thoſe vain and jealous minds, that 
their ſelf-love will be more diſguſted with the mul- 
titudes, whom equality will lift up to the ſame. 
footing with them, than charmed with the ſmall 
number, whom it will fink to their level. Bemind 
them of the ſtrange acknowledgement they them- 
ſelves made in the midſt of the aſſembly, when 
they admitted of the puni/hment of equality, When 
kings and their nobility conquered the Gauls, the 
victors were naturally in a higher rank than the 
vanquiſhed. At the expiration of thirteen centu- 
ries the conquered riſe up, and ſay to their con- 
querors, let us be equal; and this is found to be a 
terrible revenge. What could extort from them 
ſuch an acknowledgment ? Was it inſtinct, or con- 
ſcience ? Be it what it will, they paid thereby a ſig- 
nal homage to the ſacred inſtitution of ranks, to 
the propriety of titles, to emulation, that main- 
ſpring of empires, which urges men up to the ſum- 
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mit of the ſocial edifice by the double ladder of dip- 
nities and riches. 


You will obſerve to them, that if ſuperiority was 
heretofore ſometimes haughty, equality is not leß MW 
ſo now ; it has made inſolence univerſal throughout 
France. 


You muſt not pretend to vie with them in va- 
nity : it is a conteſt in which you are ſure of being 
defeated, if it could « ever be brought to a final de- 
ciſion. 


Our philoſophers endeavoured to depreciate the 
honour of the gentry. Aſk them, if a ſentiment, 
which inſpires a contempt of life and fortune, can iſ 
be itſelf contemptible : aſk them, if their philoſo - 
phy has wrought greater miracles. Let them 
know, that the people who invented honour, graf 
ed all the virtues upon pride, and thus gave them 
an immortal baſis. A little philoſophy leads men 
away from this true political wiſdom: deep think- 
ing brings them back to it, : 

You will make them bluſh at their having always 
paid to great fortunes a degree of reſpect which 
they refuſed to the greateſt names ; and in order to 
work upon them more ſtrongly by an inſtance off 
| v0 
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your own candour, you will join them in bluſhing 


at ſuch conduct. 


Moſt men of letters will be found ſtill more for- 
midable enemies to you. They wiſh to deſtroy all 
political ariſtocracies, well knowing that they re- 
tain one, which can never be deſtroyed, the ariſto- 
cracy of the mind. They will carry on a war of 
ſophiſtry againſt you, and multiply around you all 
the ſcourges of the preſs, the only plague with 
which Moſes forgot to ſmite Egypt. 


You muſt not conceal from yourſelves, that 
there is in fact a dreadful ſtruggle between print- 
What will be the reſult of 
it to the unhappy race of man? Did Proyidence, in 
placing thoſe two inventions at the ſame period, in 
the eternal ſycceſhon of time and events, intend to 
proportion the remedy to the eyil ? Did not heayen 
foreſee, that what was deſigned to enlighten man, 
would lead him aſtray ; that what ought to protect 
him, would prove the engine of his oppreſſion; 
and that two new cataracts were thus opened to 
{well the deluge of evils, in which the earth is oyer- 
whelmed | 


However this may be, government, which is the 
very life of the body politic, will guide with wiſ- 
dom the formidable weapon of the mind. It muſt 
F 3 never 
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cauſe has dictated. 


we pretence that favours were fo. Let mercy be 
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never loſe ſight of this important truth: Fat - 
writer may gain recruits among ſoldiers, and that a ge- 
neral will never get any recruits among readers. 


Permit me, before I conclude, to add one wiſh 
more to what my devoted attachment to ſo good a 


leſ 
Though the monarchy rent aſunder claims your : 


aſſiſtance, reflect within yourſelves, that it is rather 
to the monarch's aid that you run. Remember, 
nobles of France, that you are neither ſovereigns 
as in Germany, nor leige lords as in Poland, nor 
legiſlators as in England, nor a facred caſt as in 
India : but that ſprung from honour, you ought 
to live and die! in your adherence to the throne. 


It would be in vain to diſſemble, that before the 
revolution, every body wiſhed for onę according 
to his own fancy; and it ſeems, that, in order to 
bring about that which we now groan under, for- 
tune did nothing more than collect the votes. 
This remark will make you more indulgent to- 
wards thoſe, who have been cured ſomewhat later 
of the democratic leproſy ; and you will not de- 
prive your country of the benefits of repentance. 


Do not-ſeek to render rigours hereditary, under 
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more exact than juſtice; and let the child, though 
always honoured for the virtues, be ever en 
* the crimes of his father. 


United by misfortune, do not ſuffer yourſelves 
to be divided by ſucceſs, left it may be faid of you, 
that ad verſity could not ripen your minds; and 
leſt the ſtate may fall from popular anarchy into 
ariſtocratic diſſentions. 


You know how impoſſible it is that property 
ſhould be reſpected, when ſovereignty is attacked. 


Drive far from you all ſpirit of ſyſtem, and every 
plan which intrigue is fo officious 1n ſuggeſting to 
ambition, Save us from all thoſe, who want to ſave 
us their own way. 


Your perplexities would begin on the very mar- 
row of your ſucceſs, and you would ſow, without 
knowing it, the ſeeds of a new revolution, if you 
did not implicitly rely on the wiſdom of a king, 
who has had a longer and a nearer view of the evil 
and the danger than you, and to whom the people 
of France owe the higheſt reparation. He will not 
forget, that every ſubject is a child, every govern- 
ment a father: he will found juſtice upon reaſon, 


and reaſon upon clemency. 
F 4 Buf 
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But I will detain you no longer: go, fly under 
the ſtandard of that ſecond Agamemnon, who ſees 
diſplayed round him the banners of the Czfars, of 
kings, and of princes, and whoſe glory can only be 
equalled by his modeſty. You are undertaking, 
with him, the juſteſt war for the moſt ſacred rights, 
the moſt unfortunate king, the ſalvation of your 
country, and the example of the world. | 


Bruſſels, Auguſt, 8th 1792. 
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M. LA FAYETTE. 


"NOR TUNE, whoſe frolics are ſometimes fignal 
acts of juſtice, has juſt put into our hands 
General La Fayette. Unable to aſtoniſh us by a 
great man, ſhe wiſhed to aſtoniſh us by a great 
event : ſhe has ſo ordered it, that the ringleader of 
democracy ſhould take refuge among ariſtocrats ; 
that the apoſtle of rebellion ſhould eſcape with dif- 
ficulty from the daggers of the people : and that the 
man of the conſtitution ſhould be preſerved by 
flight from the ſcaffold of liberty, only to fall un- 
der the ſword of the laws, 


Placed between two parties, thoſe whom he had | 
ferved ſo much, and thoſe whom he had ſo groſſiy 
injured, general La Fayette did not heſitate. This 
would have been a teſtimony of eſteem, if it was 
pot the teſtimony of fear, 


I ſay he did not heſitate; for, though his deſign 
was to procure by ſtratagem a hoſpitable reception, 
ypder the aſſumed name of an emigrant, and to 
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paſs into Holland, it is not leſs true, that, perſe- 
cuted by the Facobins, he looked upon this hoſtile 
£ountry as an aſylum. Not that he ſuddenly ap- 
peared, like another Coriolanus, before the tents of 
the Volſci, with the noble and. intereſting air at- 
tached to misfortune : La Fayctte has nothing of 
the Roman in him. No—it was rather the in- 
ſtance of liberty granted to the infamous Theroigne, 


that made him conceive, in cafe of his being ar- 
reſted, the abject hope of a ſimilar pardon, 


What kind of man then muſt he be, whom a res 
volution could not aggrandize, and whom misfor- 
tune cannot hinder from being vile and contempti- 
ble? In order to form a juſt idea of him, we muſt 
ſeparate him from that reyolution, to which he had 
ſo cloſely united himſelf. We ſhall then ſee, that 
like thoſe rocks which owe their menacing appear- 
ance to the mountain that bears them up, and 
which, after their fall into the plain, are only ſome 
little obſtacles in the way of the traveller, La Fa- 
yette, after having alarmed Europe with the ſound 
of the French inſurrection, now ſerves only to per- 
plex newspaper ſcribblers with ſpeculations on his 
queſtionable character. 


Let us take a haſty furvey of this hero's fea- 
tures, ſtripped of his theatrical - maſk, and diſ- 
mounted from his tilts; let us bring him down to 
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| his real ſtandard and dimenſions. In vain would 


I endeavour to enlarge the picture; the man would 
keep continually ſhrinking ; but I muſt be in- 
dulged in a few details: one outline, a fingle ſtroke 
of the pencil is often enough to paint a great man; 
but the portrait of a little one requires an infinite 


number of touches. 


When La Fayette, appearing to make an heroic 


uſe of his name, his fortune, and his youth, ſet out 


for America, he excited that ordinary degree of at- 
tention and concern for his ſucceſs which is ever 
attached to novelty. Uncertainty increaſed this 
concern : nobody could tell how far a timid and 
reſerved boy, guided by a ſort of obſcure inſtinct, 
might one day rife in the ſcale of manhood. He 
had, however, fome ſhare in the ſucceſs of the 
American inſurrection. His look and figure of 
Iriſh mould were not diſpleaſing to Waſhington, 
to that very Waſhington, who ſince could not help 
ſeeing without an emotion of pity the helm of the 
French reyolution put into hands, which in Ame- 
rica he would not have truſted with a few pair of 
colours. 


Lag Fayette on his return to France, found a re- 

putation ready made, and inveſted himſelf with it. 
He had the women on his ſide, who ſo often fancy 
the Gfcover glory 1 in a great deal of noiſe, depth 
of 


[ 66 ] 
of underſtanding, in filence and reſerve, bravery in 


a certain air and ſtrut, and the reaſon for every 
thing in the faſhion. 


He concealed his dark ambition in deceitful 
flaſhes of gallantry, for four years, when the per- 
plexities of government afforded him the higheſt 
expectations. A meeting of the notables was called, 
put, what grief to think! La Fayette was forgot- 
ten. The miniſter is immediately aſſailed on every 
fide by all the artifice of intrigue, and the importu- 
nities of beauty. More attentive to perſons than 
to things, M. de Calonne did not reſiſt ſuch appli- 
cations, and unfortunately repaired a fault, which 
was none in fact. It is well known how toon La 
Fayette made a virtue of ingratitude, and armed 
himſelf with the full force of circumſtances againſt 
the credulous miniſter, 


The archbiſhop of Sens having rapidly conducted 
France to the brink, as it may be termed, of the 
ſtates general, La Fayette obtained by bribery and 
intrigues the honour of repreſenting one corner of 
the kingdom, and undertook to ſave the whole. 
A crowd of young men, whom his example had 
Jed to America, and who had thence brought home 
like him the inoculation of democracy, ſqueezed 


themſelves alſo into the ſtates general; all full of 


pew ideas, all ſure of regenerating the nation, and 
| lying 
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lying upon the watch with him for an opportunity 
of diſſeminating republicaniſm in France. 


The ſtates general meet: the king deſcribes in a 
few words the diſtreſſed ſtate of the revenue: Mr. 


Neckar makes a long ſpeech on his own integrity ; 


and in one day the aflembly loſes the hope of any 
bribes, and the dread of any reſtraint. 


I ſhall not here attempt a picture of the general 
inſurrection, which ſubverted one of the fineſt 


thrones in the world, and produced an unnatural 


change in the character of the moſt amiable people 
upon earth. I ſhall only ſay, that La Fayette, 
who now entered deeply into the tumults of Paris, 
and into the plans of the aſſembly, inveſted at once 
with the name of repreſentative, and the title of 
inſurgent, naturally attracted the notice of the con- 
ſpirators, and of the populace. M. Bailly, that 
political aſtronomer, who foreſaw nothing but fine 
weather in the revolution, aſſiſted him powerfully 
in ſeducing the French guards, and the troops of 
the Champ de Mars. They both told the ſoldiers, 
the king is beſet by the enemies of the people: 
could he ſpeak his mind freely, he would tell you 
himſelf, that it would be the ſtrongeſt proof of 
loyalty to abandon him at this juncture.“ In ſhort, 
the conſpiracy breaks out; the king's forces are diſ- 
miſſed; La Fayette is named general of the national 


guards, 


68 1 
guards, amidſt the ſhouts of the Pariſian mob; 
and the king finds himſelf forced to confirm an 


appointment, which gave a legal ſanction to re- 
bellion. 


If La Fayette had received from nature an up- 
right heart, or at leaſt, ſome extent of underſtand- 
ing, he would have ſtudied at firſt how to abate, 
and direct the violent progreſs of the inſurrection: 
but, on the contrary, he excites, he precipitates, he 
juſtifies, —nay, he ſanctifies it, in pronouncing with 
emphaſis this maxim, which will ſerve at once for 
his condemnation and his motto: inſurreftion is the 
anoft ſacred of all duties. 


Such, in fact, is La Fayette's character. In 
theory, the falſe ſide of things always appears to 
him the new ſide : in action, he fancies himſelf, 
great, when he has been purſuing the career of 
atrociouſneſs. What put this beyond a doubt is 
the ſhocking inſenſibility with which he viewed 
the long tortures and martyrdom of Foulon; and 
his laſt words, when he ſent off the unfortunate 
Berthier, under a guard of eight ſoldiers, through 
a mob of twenty thouſand aſſaſſins; * offer,” ſaid 
he, no violence to the people.“ He urged on 
the victim to his fate, ang gave orders to * the 
executioners. 


But, 
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But, not to dwell upon the inſtances of his in- 
humanity, let us now review his horrid plots againſt 
his maſter and his king. Wielding at will the 
ſtrength of the military, and the opinion of the po- 
pulace, he could at pleaſure have ſheltered the 
monarch from all the enterprizes, either inſolent, 
or murderous of the faction, and of the aſſembly. 
But he employs the double lever of force and opi- 


nion only to puſh this unhappy prince ſtill farther 


under the wheels of their triumphal car: he takes 
a declaration of the rights of man, written for him 
by one of the philoſophers of the Palais Royal: he 
appears in the aſſembly decorated with this bor- 
rowed production of guilt; and thus contributes 
to give a code to rebellion, 

La Fayette ſhines with no lefs luſtre on the night 
of the fourth of Auguſt, which, like Bartholomerw- 
tide, ought now to take a name in our calendar 


from the rapacious invaſion of property. But a 


plot of much greater iniquity had been for ſome 
time hatching in the recefles of his heart. 


Lewis XVI. ſtill retaining ſome ſymptoms of 
royalty, being ſtill ſurrounded by his faithful 
guards and a part of the nobility, appeared to La 
Fayette either too independent, or too well ſhielded 
againſt any inſurrection: he alſo thought Verſailles 
to be at too great a diſtance from Paris: he there- 
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fore forms the deſign of tearing away the deſcend- 
ant of a long line of ſixty kings from the reſidence . 
of his predeceſſors; of maſſacring, if neceſſary, his 
faithful ſervants ; and of leading him, bathed with 
their blood, under the yoke of the metropolis ; 
aſſured in his own mind, that he could for ever 
diſpoſe of the empire, if he kept a king in chains, 
and protected a ſenate. 


He breathes on the ſpark of rebellion, and all 
Paris is in a flame. This was on the night of the 
ſixth of October, a night for which we can more 
eaſily find tears than a proper epithet, 


When notice was ſent him of the ſlaughter of 


the life-guards, he affected to diſbelieve it: he pre- 
tends to be ignorant of what he well knows; to 
treat as groundleſs report, what he himſelf hears, 
and as a mere viſion, what he himſelf ſees: he de- 
ceives the king, a part of the aſſembly, and the 
. whole palace; leaves all the poſts defenceleſs; and 
in order to put on a greater air of innocence, he 
goes to ſpend in ſleep a night which was to be the 
laſt for the king's houſhold. The royal family is 
left between a defender who fleeps, and an enemy 
who attacks. It will never be forgotten—it is in- 
deed impoſſible to forget that ſleep of barbarous 
hypocriſy, and of cold-blooded atrociouſneſs : the 
treaſon, which lies awake, is not half ſo execrable. 

La 
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La Fayette will perhaps ſay, that the enemy I 
alluded to, that the Duke of Orleans, as I muſt 
mention his name, meditated even the murder of 
the royal family; and that in the horror of ſuch a 
deſign, his own guilt is loſt and diſappears : he 
will fay, no doubt, that upon the firſt notice of the 
queen's being in danger, he flew to the palace, at- 
tended only to the calls of his duty, and repelled 
the hord of aſſaſſins. 


This, in fact, is his boaſt. I grant that he would 
not ſuffer the dagger of any other ruffian to be 
mixed with his own bayonets, the gang of any 
other to join his own troops, or the conſpiracy of 
another to be blended with his own plots; and it 
is to this jealouſy and rivalſhip that we are indebt- 
ed for the hives of the king and queen. La 
Fayette wards off the blow that would rob him 
of a crowned prifoner, and make an enemy his 
maſter : he ſhields the king from the ſtab of a 
dagger, becauſe it would be the laſt ſtab: he 
therefore oppoſes with ſucceſs fifteen thouſand 
ſoldiers to a few aſſaſſins. In a word, Philip d Or- 
leans, wanting to cut the king's throat, and to 
reign . . . . General La Fayette, wanting to keep the 
king in chains, and to reign..... here are two 
guilty traitors, alike void of every claim to inno- 
cence. What a ſight it would be now to put them 


both upon their defence, and to hear them ſpeak 
Vor. I. a 
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of one another with that hatred and contempt, 
from which they ſeem equally to derive ſome 
wretched gratification of their vanity! 


La Fayette's victory over the Duke of Orleans is 
then his reward for the difference of heinouſneſs 
between his plot for the king's impriſonment, and 
the other's plot againſt the king's life. This ſpeck 
of diſtinction cannot therefore be thrown into the 
ſcale of his merit, or his fate. 


Let us now view him, after- having put his rival 
to flight. Proud of his triumph, ſure of his pri- 
ſoner, he appears before the aſſembly; gives an ac- 
count of the night of the ſixth of October; juſti- 
fies the murders by an appeal to the teſtimony of 
murderers ; braves the conſciences of thoſe who 
ſhudder round him; flatters the mob who are 
tranſported with joy; and, having ended his 
ſpeech, takes his ſeat, covered as he was with the 
blood of the life-guards, and the applauſe of the 
ruthans who had butchered them. 


Upon all occaſions he juſtifies force, inſtead of 
fortifying juſtice. 

One day after another he pays his court to the 
populace with increaſing meanneſs and ſervility. In 
his ſpeeches, in his letters to the moſt deſpicable 
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part of the mob, he tells them: „to execute your 
orders, to die, if it ſhould be neceſſary, in obedi- 
ence to your will, is the ſacred duty of a man, 
whom you have vouchſafed 'to chooſe for your 
commanding officer.” Such was the language of 
this eldeſt ſon of liberty, who pulled down a court, 
only to cringe and crawl in the ſtreets. 


This ſyſtem of adulation he ſteadily continued to 
purſue. He ſacrificed to the cruelty of the populace 
the imprudent and diſcreet Favras, and to the va- 
nity of the citizens a poor remnant of the nobility, 
who ſtill watched round his majeſty's perſon. He 
alarmed the royal breait by inſiſting on the arms 
of this handful of brave men, who ſurrendered 
only in obedience to the expreſs orders of their 
king. La Fayette diſtributed their ſpoils among 
a banditti wearing uniforms; and thus purſued 
honour and royalty to their laſt intrenchment. 


The meaſure of guilt was now filled up and 
heaped. The ſacrifices made by Lewis the ſix- 
teenth to the deſpotiſm of the aſſembly, to the rage 
of the factious, and to the daring attempts of the 
people, left the revolution without any reſource, 
and the conſtitution without any hope. La Fay- 
ette one day gives him leave to take an airing as 
far as St. Cloud; but the captive king perceives by 
the unruly and inſulting reſiſtance of the people, and 
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even of the national guards, that his tyrant has no 
power but that of oppreſſing him. His majeſty 
then reſolves to hinder his people from committing 
new crimes : he wiſhes at laſt to put an end to a 
tragedy already too long, and too painful to all 
Europe: his dejected eye turns of itſelf towards 
the ſcattered fragments of the monarchy: he feels 
that the ſalvation of France is no longer within 
herſelf; but ſome remains of heat and life may 
perhaps be found in the extremities of the empire: 
he ſets out. 


This was a thunder-clap to the metropolis: no 
more parties—no more fa&tions—monarchy-men, 
republicans, nobility; citizens, plunderers, all are 
huddled together—all confounded danger melts 
them into a common maſs fear has but one com- 
plexion, deſpair but one voice, La Fayette in 
particular aitoniſhes his own ſatellites: fear ex- 
cepted, the paſſions had never produced in him 
any change of countenance. Now pale, ſhudder— 
ing, diſtracted, he runs, he flies in ſearch of his loſt 
prey, and remains himſelf the prey of a ſuſpicious, 
ſavage, and numberleſs mob, who ſurround him: 
his officers are ill uſed; his own life threatencd ; 
and it is that threatened life which he pledges, and 
by which he ſwears to bring back his royal pri- 
ſoner. Couriers are diſpatched from Paris at his 
command; and all France is covered with ſcouts. 
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. . . It is the ſevere will of Heaven that the victim 


ſhould be brought back. 


I ſhall here make but one reflection; how ne- 
ceſſary a king is to France. Whether an object of 
hatred, or of love, of reſpect, or of outrage, ſtill 
we muſt have one. Behold Lewis XVI. In a re- 
volution of ſo republican a nature, he ſeems an 
obſtacle to every thing. Yet, if he diſappears, all 
is loſt. Thus blaſphemies, and acts of worſhip, 
equally atteſt the exiſtence of a God. 


Cruel rejoicings already proclaimed in Paris the 
ſeizure and arrival of the king. La Fayette paſſes 
from a ſtate of too viſible alarm and diſmay to ſe- 
cret tranſport : while the dark receſſes of his heart 
ſwell with exultation, he marches before the royal 
family, who came on with a ſlow pace, covered with 
inſults and all the bitterneſs of affliction, during a 
Journey of ſeveral days, under a ſcorching ſun, over 
duſty plains, and through the continually increaſing 
tide of an ungovernable populace. La Fayette draws 
near, and gives that mob ſome farther leſſons of 
irreverence and inhumanity: he takes a pleaſure in 
cruſhing a king of France, torn from his throne, 
under the pretended ſovereignty of market porters 
and fiſh-women : he creares new tortures for mis- 
fortune, and new affronts for royalty, 
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In fact, they hardly enter the capital, ſtill unde. 


termined 1n what manner to receive its king, when, 
at the general's order, all hats are kept on, all 
hearts are frozen, every voice mute, and every bo- 
ſom ſteeled againſt the unhappy prince. By this 
filent horror, La Fayette let the people Know, that 
he was going to become the judge of majeſty. 


At length the Louvre preſents itſelf to the 
wretched monarch's view: its iron-gates and 
gloomy vaults hide him from the hateful light of 
day, from a perfidious land, from the ſtare of a 
multitude, who were. once his ſubjects. Then it 
was that La Fayette, who had before aſſumed the 
airs of a mayor of the court, ſuddenly ſtooped to 
the office of jaii-keeper, the ftrict and cruel duties 
of which are better ſuited to his unfeeling and nar- 
row ſoul. The palace of the Thuilleries, the whole 
of which on the outſide, from the roof to the very 
foundation, looks as it were briſtling with bay- 
onets, 1s infeſted within by guards, by ſentinels, by 
an inſolent ſoldiery going their perpetual rounds. 
The royal family are not even allowed that inter- 
val of caſe and reſt which the night appoints for 
the whole creation: their ſleep is interrupted ; their 
beds are viſited ; no regard is paid even to de- 
cency ; and for almoſt three months, the indefa- 
tigable La Fayette, as if he had multiplied himſelf, 
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is found in every corner of the royal priſon. He js 


no longer aſleep. 


Meanwhile the indignation of Europe is rouzed, 
and the aſſembly begin to ſhudder. They feel the 
neceſſity of ſaving the monarch, and the danger of 
urging on the people: they perceive that it is high 
time to give {ome ſolid foundation, and aſſign ſome 
limits to their labours: they ſtop themſelves in 
their triumphant career: they decree that the maſ- 
ter· piece of the conſtitution ſhall be preſented to 
the king, and that he ſhall ſign it, at the peril of 
his crown and his life. 


La Fayette, fully ſatisfied that he had made 
Lewis XVI. heartily ſick of any new attempt to fly, 
and deſirous of remaining maſter of the king of the 
conſtitution, immediately joins the ruling party in 
the national aſſembly. 


But this new ſpirit of the legiſlators did not 
ſpread even to the tenth part of the abettors of the 
revolution. The great majority of the people 
murmur: they complain, that for above two years 
they had been urged on to democracy by ſo many 
harangues, arguments, and crimes, to fall at laſt 
into a fort of monarchy. The anniyerſary of the 
federation comes round, and ſerves to increaſe the 


ſtrength of the diſaſſected, and the perplexities of 
G 4 the 
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the national aſſembly. Already the people are met | V 
in a body in the Champ de Mars: already are their bro: 
hands ſtretched out in the moſt ſolemn manner on tion 
the patriotic altar: they take and adminiſter oaths. are 


By what figns then muſt their ſovereignty be re- blie: 
cogniſed: when in July eighty-nine, their rebel- tori 
lion againſt the king was ſandt ioned by law, had it bree 
ſo grand, ſo diſtinguiſhing a characteriſtic ? the 
milit 
The aſſembly are in ſome ſuſpenſe between the ſis; 
ſovereignty of this people and their own conſtitu- ſpiri 
tion: after deliberating a little, they are bold of t] 
enough to decide in favour of their own work | 
againſt their ſovereigns. (I muſt here uſe their REL 
own language.) Martial law is decreed ; and this day 
dangerous ſervice is aſſigned to La Fayette. He ſurd 
wavers ; he advances; he recoils between two pert; 
precipices. The firſt gun, diſcharged without his to ſu 
order, determines the queſtion: the people are misf 
fired upon: the conſtitution is dyed in blood; cauſ 
and the aſſembly ſow the / ieid of Mars with dra- and, 
gon's teeth, Here begins a new order of things. imag 
The legiſlative body has forfeited the idolatry of ſuch 
the people: frightened at giving birth to what 
it never conceived, it haſtens its own end; IN 
but, before its diſſolution, breaks the g-neral's the f 
ſai.) that ſceptre of command, in La Fayette's rent 
hands, of fo 
maje 


V hat 
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What the aſſembly never conceived, and yct 
brought forth, or gave birth to, is the ruling fac- 
tion of the Facobins. Already the popular roſtrums 
are crowded, and every where rule over the aſſem- 
blies: clubs govern the municipalities and direc- 
tories; and the petticoat gives the law to the 
breeches ; ſpears are now proudly lifted up between 
the arms of the regulars, and the fuſees of the city 
militia : the nation undergoes its laſt metamorpho- 
fis ; and from one end of France to the other, the 
ſpirit of the revolution prevails over the exact letter 
of the conſtitutional ſyſtem. 


This machine, which never went on for a ſingle 
day to pleaſe even thoſe who contrived it, this ab- 
ſurd conſtitution cannot protect either life, or pro- 
perty ; and it is, in fact, from the king's fidelity 
to {ſuch a uſeleſs ſyſtem, that we may date his laſt 
misfortunes. I ſhall not enter into the detail, be- 
cauſe La Fayette had nothing to do with them; 
and, indeed, becauſe the ſenſibility, or even the 
imagination of man cannot reach the exceſs of 
ſuch great, ſuch reiterated calamities. 


Why, in the revolutions of an empire, do 
the firſt ſufferings of the prince excite ſuch a tor- 
rent of tears? It is becauſe the firſt cruel ſtrokes 
of fortune ſubvert in his perſon all power and all 
majeſty; but if ſhe continues to afflict, her laſt 


rigors 
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rigours fall only upon a wretched man. The per. 
ſons of kings are in this reſpect like the ſtatues of 
the Gods: the blows are aimed at the divinity; 
but the laſt fall upon a defaced piece of marble.” 
But, what new ſun 1s that, which comes to diſpel 
thoſe gloomy images? The north of France is en- 
lightened : brilliant victory forces her way through 
the chaos : her voice of harmony makes the whole 
empire of anarchy reſound ! I ſee the eagle of the 
Cæſars hovering in the air: I ſee a great monarch 
followed by a long train of princes : I ſee Lewis 
XVI. reviving in the embraces of thoſe ſacred per- 
ſonages ; and again lighting up the extinguiſhed 
rays of his crown by the touch of Frederic Wil- 

liam's diadem, 


I am called back by La Fayette's fall. He ſeeks 
a hiding-place in his own eſtate, not to enjoy in 


peace the contemplation of that liberty, and that 


equality which coſt him ſo many crimes ; but to 
eſcape from the Jacobins ; to carry on ſecret in- 
trigues for gaining votes in the provinces ; and 
to make himſelf once more formidable. Thoſe 
ſteps were not taken in vain : the moment a war 
is thought of, he gets the command of an army : 
he encamps on the northern frontiers ; and during 
a campaign of three whole months, the general 
only expoſes his reputation and his friends, 


At 
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At laſt the Jacobins, either pitying, or tired 
of the misfortunes of the monarchy, become the 
inſtruments of Providence: they demand with 
loud cries the heads of all the conſtitutional re- }. 
preſentatives, and ſet a price upon that of La 
Fayette. The new afſembly confirm the ſen- 


tence. 


That general, who had not quitted his army, 
when they ſacrificed Foulon, Berthier, and the 
life guards, and when they threatened the lives of 
their majeſties, deſerts them the inſtant he is 
threatened : he flies, he vaniſhes from the ſtage 
of the revolution, juſt like a theatrical hero who - 
falls, and is off before the end of the play. Em- 
ploying as his ſafeguard, or ſhield, that very 
name of emigrant, which he had made a capital 
crime of, in ſo many unfortunate 'Frenchmen, he 
preſents himſelf, followed by ſome traitors, before 
the out-poſts of the Auſtrian army: he is diſco- 
vered, and made priſoner. 


Such is La Fayctte's character, drawn from the 
political mazes in which his whole life has been 
bewildered : ſuch is is the true nature of the man, 
traced in the receſſes of his heart, and the wind- 
ings of his mind : he is not of a deciſive ſtamp, or 
turn, with reſpect to folly, or wickedneſs ; but a 
compound of both ; always wrong in his plans, 

| | always 


1 
always cruel in the execution: collectively abſurd, 


and criminal in detail: 
Et dubitamus adhuc mercedem extendere factis! 


—— —— ͤ —h— 


REF UTATION 


Of the Galumnies ſpread abroad againſt the French 
Clergy, who have taken refuge in England. 


— — 2 —— — 
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HEN Lewis XIV. by a meaſure equally in- 

conſiſtent with policy, and with the true 
ſpirit of the goſpel, baniſhed the. proteſtants from 
his kingdom, we do not find, that either his mini- 
ſters at foreign courts, or his catholic ſubjects in 
any of the neighbouring ſtates, endeavoured to 
ſtir up any farther perſecution of thoſe unhappy 
fugitives in the different countries, which had af- 
forded them ſhelter. But we are not to expect 
ſuch forbearance from the implacable hatred, 
which philoſophic zeal, much more inflamed than 
religious zeal, has ſworn againſt thoſe miniſters of 
the catholic faith, whom the decrees of the na- 
tional aſſembly, and the dread of ſharing in the fate 
of their butchered brethren, have forced to aban- 
don their country, and to ſeek a retreat in ſome 
hoſpitable land. 


The 
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The moſt abſurd and moſt atrocious flanders, 
the moſt hateful and the moſt violent means have 
been employed by the Facobins to make all the na- 
tions of the univerſe reject with cruelty a claſs of 
people, againſt whom their worſt enemies have not 
been able to bring a ſingle charge fairly ſubſtan- 
tiated. It ſeems, that in aiming at the total ex- 
tinction of thoſe melancholy victims, they want to 
wipe out every trace of ſo painful a monument of 
their own crimes; or ſeek to revenge their diſap- 
pointment 1n not having been able to deſtroy them 
entirely in their own country with the ſame blow 
that made ſo many martyrs in September. Incon- 
teſtible facts ſhew the evidence and juſtice of the 
reproaches here thrown upon the French revolu- 
tioniſts. 


We ſhall not follow them through their vague 
declamations againſt the circulating letter of the 
archbiſhop of Mechlin in favour of the French 
prieſts who have fled into the low countries. We 
ſhall confine ourſelves to the infamous and wicked 
inſinuations thrown out in England by the agents 
of thoſe ſons of blood, in order to prejudice againſt 
the refugee prieſts, the only people who have ap- 
peared moſt affected at their fate, and moſt in- 
clined to ſoften its rigours. The correſpondence 
of ſuch of the French Facobins as have come into 
England is regularly ſeat for inſertion in the jour- 

nal 
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nal of Gorſas, that is to ſay in the common ſewer 
into. which all the ſinks of the revolution beyond 
ſea diſcharge their filth. In a letter dated from 
London, which appeared in the twenty-ſixth num- 
ber of the Courier of the eighty-three departments, we 
meet with the following aſſertions ; ** that the ky- 
procriſy of the refractory prieſts is found out: 
that they now begin to inſpire contempt: that on 
the 19th a popular ſpeaker repreſented with great 
energy in Suffolk- ſtreet the danger of importing 
ſuch a race of men, one of the fundamental arti- 
cles of whoſe faith is, that another man can abſolve 
them from all the duties of ſociety—men notorious 
for ſacrificing every thing, even the moſt ſacred 
ties of gratitude, to the propagation of their perni- 
cious doctrine.” 


How can the wretched ſcribblers hope, that ſuch 
declamatory invectives, equally abſurd, and deſti- 
tute of proofs, can urge to violent meaſures a peo- 
ple eminently renowned for calm deliberation and 
good ſenſe. No—it is impoſſible for thoſe men to 
be hypocrites, who ſacrifice their property, their 
connections, and every thing dear to them in life, 
in obedience to the authoritative voice of conſci- 
ence. It is impoſſible that perjury ſhould be fami- 
liar to thoſe faithful miniſters, who, with one word, 


could have avoided baniſhment, and ſecured them- 
{elves 
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ſelves from all kinds of perſecution, and from the 
imminent danger of a cruel death, 


If we confider the truths, for which they con- 
tend, but as mere matters of opinion, yet, even in 
tliat caſe, they muſt appear deſerving of public eſ- 
teem for their devoted adherence to them. No 
people know better how to ſet a proper value on 
ſuch conduct, and to do them juſtice than the En- 
gliſh, among whom ſteadineſs and conſiſtency of 
principle will be always ſure to excite ſentiments of 
admiration*. 


If it be true, that it is an article of faith with the 
French prieſts, that another man can abſolve them 
from all the duties of ſociety, why did they ſuffer 
themſelves to be condemned to a rigorous tranſ- 
portation? Why did they of their own free will 


renounce, what attaches men moſt ſtrongly to life, 


their relations, their friends, all the endearments of 
ſociety that agreeably filled the intervals of leiſure, 
which the duties of their ſacred function allowed 
them ; when it was ſo eaſy for them to preſerve all 


A French clergyman lately made uſe of the word compa/7on, 
to deſcribe to Mr. Burke the ſentiments manifeſted by the En- 
gliſh in favour of the French refugees—* Compaſion /” replied 
the celebrated orator with ſome warmth, < ſay rather, our re- 
Jpe#t for you. That is the real ſentiment with which you in- 
ſpire us.“ 


thoſe 


| 
| 
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thoſe comforts, by taking an oath, from which 


their faith afforded them ſo very. convenient a me- 
thod of being abſolved, the moment it began to lie 
heavy on their conſciences? 


We are told of their zeal to propagate their doc- 
trines: but can any men be more ardent propaga- 
tors than the Jacobin miſſionaries, who ſcour all 
Europe, to ſtir up the people to rebel againſt their 
reſpective governments? men, who publicly preach 
their ſeditious opinions in. the coffee-houſes and 
taverns of this metropolis ? men, who inſult with 
horrid grins and geſtures any man ready to contra- 
dict treaſonable inſinuations ?—a ſet of beings, in 
ſhort, who ſeem incapable of exiſting in any ele- 
ment, but anarchy ! Beſides, Eo could the faith 
of a million of people, which London contains, be 
influenced by a thouſand, or twelve hundred indi- 
viduals, ſeparated from the natives of the country 
by the difference of their manners, their habits, and 
particularly their language, and who, alſo, looking 
upon themſelves as mere ſojourners, or travellers, 
are deeply intereſted in conciliating the eſteem and 
good will of their generous hoſts? 


M. Gorſas's correſpondent farther informs bim, 
« that the French pries have had the aukward 
and abſurd impudence to publiſh in London a 


book of martyrs, in which we meet with a juſtifica- 
tion 


19 } 


tien of the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's day; a 
fatire upon proteſtants, and the groſſeſt ſcurrillities 
againſt the people of England.“ This book, no 
doubt, 1s an invention of the correſpondent's. The 
refugee prieſts know nothing of any ſuch work. 
It is indeed, very poſſible, that the Jacobins now 
in London might publiſh a book of that ſort, and 
aſcribe it to the unfortunate tnen againſt whom 
they have renewed in France the horrid maſſacre 
they reproach them with, in order to render them 
odious. Such a ſcheme is quite in the true ſtyle 
and ſpirit of revolutioniſts; but it is to be hoped 
that they will not gain in the metropolis of En- 
gland the ſame credit, which they have ſo cruelly 
abuſed at Paris. | 


But farther more, there is not one French prieſt, 
who does not look upon the maſſacre of the pro- 
_ teſtants on Bartholomew day with horror. The 
only perſons, whoſe memory they dwell upon with 
pleaſure, when that ſhocking day is, mentioned, 
are the celebrated Hennuyer, biſhop of Bayeux, 
who. oppoſed the maſſacre of the Calviniſts with ſo 
much courage and ſucceſs, by throwing open L13 
church to them as a ſanctuary, and placing him- 
ſelf between them and the daggers that were aimed 
at their breaſts; and D' Ortex the brave command- 
ant of Bayonne, who, having received orders to 
ſhed their blood, replied, * that in all his garriſon 
be could ouly find ſoldiers, ready to fight the enemies of 
Vor, 1, H the 
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the fate, but not a fingle butcher to cut the throats of 
bis fellow citizens.” How exactly would the very 
reverſe of this reply ſuit the Zacobins ? Well ! thoſe 
two reſpectable characters belonged to the two 


claſſes of the French nation, who have experienced 
all the rage of the ruling party. 


As in the catholic clergy, whatever may be the 
difference between their tenets amd thoſe of proteſ. 
tants, that difference, according to the fpirit of the 
goſpel, ought to have no influence, in the diſcharge 
of the ſocial duties. Morality, which is the ſame 
in all religions, would condemn them as mon- 
ſters, if they were capable of inſulting a people who 
have given them ſo humane a reception. They 
have too good an opinion of the Engliſh clergy, 
they have experienced too many marks of ſenſibi- 
lity, roo many proofs of generofity in their preſent 
calamitous fituation from ſome of the higheſt dig- 
nitaries of the church, to ſuppoſe them capable of 
any abſurd jealouſies or ſuſpicions. They hope to 
prove, on the contrary, by the diſcretion and pro- 
priety of their own conduct, that they are really 
deſerving of the honourable hoſpitality they have 
met with; and that their ſentiments correſpond 
well with the dignity of the cauſe, for which they 
luffer, | 


The Facobin ſcribbler ſays, in another part of his 
letter, that the Engliſh government feels no ſmall 


uncafonf 
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meaſſne s at the reſidence of ſo many French prieſts 
in London: Aſſuredly, if any Frenchmen ought 
to be a cauſe of uneaſineſs to government, it muſt 
be the emiſſaries for propagating rebellion, who 
are eager to produce in England ſuch a cruſh and 
ſubverſion of all eſtabliſhments as they have effected 
in their own country, and who already preach up 
in their fayorite haunts the ſacred duty of inſurrec- 

tion, 0 | 


Government, they ſay, repents having paid any re- 
gard to the mummeries of the refugees. The point in 
queſtion has nothing to do with mummeries, but 
with the ſacred rights of hoſpitalicy exerciſed: 
towards the generous martyrs to the throne and the 
altar. The French continue to feel every day its 
happy effects, both from the government and the 
people. It is the will of heaven, that acts of kind - 
neſs ſhould multiply in proportion as the 2 
redouble their efforts to prevent them. | 


Laſtly, the flanderous correſpondent pretends, 
* that the maintainance of theſe !ranſalpine vermin 
coſts the treaſury above two thouſand pounds a 
day ; that the fountaing of charity gradually ceaſe 
to flow, as the vices and pretenſions of thoſe viſi- 
tants are detected; and that a plan is now in agita- - 


tion to make them croſs the ſeas Wia, or to fix 
them at Wincheſigs,” 
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The many ſolid works, publiſhed at different 
times by the French clergy againſt what is called 
tranſalpine doctrine, are known all over Europe. 
Every body in England knows that the treaſury has 
contributed nothing to the ſupport of the French 
refugees; that the ſubſcription opened for that pur- 
poſe fills every day. That ſuch of the prieſts as 
croſs the ſeas again to go to the Netherlands, do it 
from choice, and with a view of being in greater 
readineſs to return, when wanted, to their reſpec- 
tive provinces. In ſhort, every body knows, that go- 
vernment has, indeed, made an offer of the ſpacious 
caſtle at Wincheſter to ſuch of the French clergy 
as might wiſh to retire there, in order to live with 
greater ceconomy, by forming themſelves into a ſo- 
ciety together, and as proviſions are much cheaper 


there than in London, 


M. Gorſas's correſpondent is well acquainted 
with all theſe circumſtances ; but it is the intereſt 
of his calumniating faction to pervert every thing: 
it is impoſſible for the pureſt and moſt wholeſome 
aliments to paſs through putrid channels, without 
being impregnated with fome of the noxious efflu- 
via. He knows it is eaſy to cloſe any wounds in- 
flicted by his ſcurrilous invectives. But he hopes 
that the ſcars will remain, and that upon the firſt fa- 
vourable opportunity, it will be eaſy to tear them 
open, in order to ſhed with greater effect the _y 
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of the prieſthood, for which he and his party have 
ſo unquenchable a thirſt, 


In the twenty-firſt number of the ſame journal, 
there is a letter from the ſame London correſpon- 
dent, in which it is ſaid, that many raſcally impoſ- 
tors, diſguiſed as prieſts, have mixed with the re- 
fugees coming from France. It is certain that ſe- 
veral of the Jacobins have aſſumed the air and ap- 
pearance of unfortunate exiles, to eſcape the earth- 
quake of their own country, which threatens to 
ſwallow up in one common abyſs the perſecutors 
and the perſecuted. We may very ſafely aſſert, that 
even ſome of the conftitutional prieſts are of this 
number, and have in fuch diſguiſe even applied 
for a ſhare of the ſubſcription · money; and that the 
only revenge taken upon them was to pretend not 
to know their quality, in hopes that being affected 
by the conduct of the victims they had made, and 
who could have expoſed their diſguiſe, ay might . 


be _— to repentance. 


It is not only 1 in the continental papers that the 
Jacobius now in London ſhew their malignant en- 
mity to an unhappy ſet of men, whoſe whole race 
they wiſh to annihilate. They neglect no means 
of ſliding their perfidious inſinuations into any of 
the Engliſh papers, whoſe editors they can either 
deceive, or bribe. They firſt gave out in ſuch pa- 
ragraphs, that the number of refugee prieſts 
| amounted 
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amounted to between ten and twelve thouſand, 
Their aim was to excite in the minds of the Lon 
doners a jealouſy of the immenſe charities, which 
would be ſwallowed up by an influx of diſtreſſed 
objects; and an apprehenſion that this increaſe of 
population might affect the price of proviſions. It 
is eaſy to perceive the weakneſs of ſuch objections; 
but the common people do not calculate things 
nicely, and the ſmalleſt alarm reſpecting the neceſ- 
faries of life may hurry them into outrageous at- 
tacks upon thole whom they ſuſpect of having 
cauſed an advance in the price. | 


This artifice had but a momentary ſucceſs, and 
produced no exploſion. They had recourſe to an- 
other. They drew up a fallacious ſtatement of the 
| ſubſcription-money raiſed in London for the relief 
of the French clergy, and of the number of thoſe, 
for whoſe maintenance it was attended, According 
to the Jacobin fabrications, inſerted in one of their 
gazettes, the ſum ſubſcribed already amounted to 
twenty thouſand pounds; and there were but a 
thouſand French prieſts in the metropolis, and not 
more than half that number ſtood in need of relief. 


Here they had a double end in view, to abate 
the generoſity of the Engliſh in favour of the 
French clergy, and to repreſent as a waſte of cha- 
rity the employment of the immenſe produce of 


the ſubſcription. Nothing can be more eaſy than to 
4 overturn 
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overturn thoſe daring impoſitions by a fair ſtate- 


ment of the accounts, made out from authentic 


In the firſt place, it is certain, that at the time 
thoſe exaggerated accounts were publiſhed by the 
party, the ſubſcription did not exceed four, or five 


thouſand pounds. There are hopes now that it 


will riſe much higher, after the pręſpectus will have 
had time to circulate in the interior parts of the 
country, where the nobility and gentry reſide. 


This ſabſcription is intended for the relief not 
only of the prieſts who have fled to London, but 
of all thoſe in the like ſituation, who are to be met 
with throughout the whole extent of the-Engliſh 
dominions. Now, there are from twelve to four- 
teen hundred in the metropolis, five or fix hundred 
in and about Portſmouth, a hundred at Dover and 
in the neighbouring villages ; a great many at Goſ- 
port, Canterbury, Haſtings, and other places ; and 
two thouſand five hundred in the iſland of Jerſey. 


| Moſt of thoſe poor people have been plundered 
by their countrymen, on quitting the frontiers, or 
upon the road to the ports where they took ſhip- 
ping. They have been- robbed of their money, 
and ſtripped of their cloaths. Their effects were 
detained, Their watches, nay, their ſhoe-buckles 
and their knee buckles, in ſhart every thing be- 
came 
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came the prey of the patriotic banditti. The con- 
tributions for their relief muſt, no doubt, be laid 
out in ſupplying. them with cloaths, as well as 
victuals; and the approach of pinching winter 
renders the former an object of very urgent ne- 
ceſſity. 


Such is the real and indiſputable repreſentation 
of their affairs, by which one may caſily judge 
what little credit is due to the reports of Facobin 
newſpapers. It was thought neceſſary to enter into 
theſe details, as more miſchief is often occaſioned 
among the common people by error and miſtake, 
than by any vicious propenſity ; and we cannot be 
too much upon our guard againſt the craft and 
wicked ſubtleties of which the Jacobin breed are 
capable. The French ' refugees would think they 
had diſcharged a part of the debt of gratitude 
which they owe to the hoſpitable nation that has 
received them with open arms, af they could pre- 
ſerve it from the calamities which afflict their na- 
tive country, They cannot fulfil that duty mare 
effectually than by thus expoſing the character and 
deſigns of thuſe blood-thirſty tigers, that are now 
on the watch for havoc in the capital of Great 
Britain. 
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LATE PICTURE OF PARIS. 


CHAF. 1 


Conduct of the Court and the Miniſtry, in oppoſition id 
the republican Plan of the Fafious, and for the Sup- 
port of the Conſtitution. 


“ Dans la crainte une fois il ſuffit qu'on débute, 
« Une chüte toujours attire une autre chiite. 
Le bonheur eſt une iſle eſcarpte, et ſans bords, 


Ou Ion ne rentre plus des qu'on en eſt dehors.” 
BolLx Au. 


HOEVER undertakes to write a complete 
hiſtory of the diſſolution of the French mo- 
narchy, muſt not omit the unpuniſhed riots in the 
months of July and October 17893 the oaths dic- 
tated to the king in his priſon by M. Necker; and 
the law afterwards impoſed upon that monarch at 
his return from Varennes. The narrower limits of 
my ſubject confine me to the ſhort interval which 
took place between the birth and the death of the 
conſtitution ; and if I take any notice of thoſe firſt 
crimes, it is only to remind the reader, that their 
impunity had fully diſcovered Lewis the Sixteenth's 
Vol. I. 1 character; 


1 
character; his abhorrence of blood ; his wiſh to ſa. 
crifice himſelf in order to ſpare the effuſion of that 
of Frenchmen; and the exceſſes to which an auda. 
cious faction might proceed without fear. Riches 
and preferments had been the reward of all thoſe, 
who had contributed to deſtroy a government, 
which, they ſaid, exiſted without a conſtitution, in 
order to place in its ſtead a conſtitution without a 
government: it was natural that their ſucceſſors, 
whoſe avarice and ambition. were equally unbound- 
ed; deriving ſtrength from the king's weaknels; 
having at their command the majority of the people 
whom they had armed, and a fund which their will 
rendered inexhauſtible ; above all maſters of public 
opinion, ſhould be animated by the like eagernels 
.to deſtroy. The only difference between their crimes 
and thoſe of their predeceſſors is that which may be 
obſerved between an original painting and a copy. 


M. Necker having in the firſt inſtance ſubverted 


the fundamental laws of the kingdom by ſuch a } 


moulding of the ſtates general as increaſed the pro- 
portion and influence of men of no property, and 
the Abbe Sieyes, by his curious demonſtration ha- 
the third is the whole, having effected the change of 
the ſtates general into a national aſſembly, the im- 
pulſe was given, the work ſet a going; and every 
body muſt allow, that it required but one ſtep. more 


for a capuchin friar to inſiſt upon a national convention, 
1. 
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and to obtain the full and entire exerciſe of the {04 
vereignty of the people. 


M. Bailly, looking upon that as a delightfu! day, 
on which the king, conquered by the mayor of Paris, 
came through the midſt of a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand ſubjects to put himſelf under his protection, 
had traced ont before hand the line to be purſued by 
his ſucceſſor in office, who, when he beheld twenty- 
five thouſand men marching againſt the king, 
thought it a delightful fight ; and who, when his ma- 
jeſty was covered with the cap of licentiouſneſs, and 
inſulted a thoufand ways, complimented the popu- 
lace on the wiſdom and dignity of their behaviour. 


M. de la Fayette, by putting himſelf at the head 
of the rebel army on the 15th of July, and declar- 
ing that the moſt ſacred of all duties was inſurrection 
againſt a government, in which there were ſome 
abuſes, only ſhewed his happy rival Santerre the 
path he had to follow, in order to ſecure the com- 
mand of the vileſt rabble, and to ſanctify the over- 


throw of a conſtitution, which was remarkable only 
for its vices, 


The fame thing may be ſaid of the diſbanding of 
the king's conſtitutional guards, and the diſmiſſion 
of his life-guards : Charles Lameth putting to flight 
Marſhal de Broglio his uncle, and M. Briſſot in his 
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turn purſuing the two Lameths to a foreign land; 
Mirabeau threatening to impeach the queen on the 
ſixth of October, and Condorcet drawing up twenty 
heads of an impeachment againſt her, if the perſons 
named by him are not appointed miniſters ; Biſhop 
Perigord ſacrificing the property of the clergy, and 
Biſhop Fauchet facrificing their perſons; Menou 
giving up Avignon and Jourdan to the nation, and 
the nation and Jourdan purſuing Menou on the 
oth of Auguſt ; Barnave applauding the murder of 
Foulon, and Marat demanding Barnave's head ; all 
go on in the ſame line—all are equally guilty. But 
though the firſt repreſentatives of the nation have 
no excule in the eye of juſtice, they offer to hiſtory 
ſome inſtances of intrepid boldneſs ;.”and their me- 
mories claim that kind of concern which we feel at 
the fate of great criminals : they fought againſt re- 
alities ; their ſucceſſors had but a phantom to over- 
turn: theſe ſuper-added cruelty to proud ambition: 
they ſaid, ** the conſtitution has deſtroyed the mo- 
narchy, let the republic in its turn deſtroy the con- 
ſtitution ; and it was ſo.” | 


Such then is the melancholy conſequence of the 
firſt ſhock, and of giving the ſanction of law to a 
revolution ;—once put in motion, nothing can ſtop 
its fatal progreſs.—lts authors are firſt ſwept away 
in the torrent formed by themſelves : all now is re- 
volution—all is change :—men, things, opinions, 

manners, 
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manners, —nothing can reſiſt its force :—wiſdom is 
a farce—property a mere chimera ; and the very 
inſtant a throne totters, the aſylum of the meaneſt 
mechanic is no longer ſafe. | 


Thus in England we may at this inſtant contemp- 
late the inſtructive ſpectacle of three parties, ſuc- 
ceſſively conquerors and conquered, all now fugi- 
tives and outcaſts. The author of the oath, the 
ſcourge of the clergy, the patriarch of the intruders, 
here hides himſelf with his gold in the midſt of ten 
thouſand prieſts, of whoſe baniſhment he was the 
cauſe ; and ſhuns the fight of thoſe hapleſs objects, 
by which he is inceſſantly haunted. The founder of 
clubs reproaches one man with his municipalities, 
and another with his departments. A magiſtrate 
lands aſhamed of his juries, and of his high national 
court ; and he meets, upon his arrival, with the two 
Delätres, who eſcaped, as by a miracle, from his pri- 
ſons at Orleans. The officers of the regiment of 
royal dragoons hardly reach the ſhore, when the 
firſt object that ſtrikes them is the perſon who chain- 
ed their arms and their courage on the fourteenth of 
July, and who adviſed the king to remove thoſe loyal 
troops. Some Swiſs officers who eſcaped the gene- 
ral wreck, ſeek a place of temporary refuge in Eng- 
land, and find it under the ſame roof with the man, 
who had given them the perfidious order to ſacrifice 
themſelves, Thus London contains at once in its 
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boſom the victims and the executioners ; and thus 
heaven, by crowding into the ſame ſpot the abettors 
of the firſt revolutioniſts, and the principal agents in 
every ſucceeding ſtage of innovation and anarchy, 
ſeems willing to hold out to the turbulent and fac. 
tious of every country, particularly to thoſe of Eng- 
land, an alarming example of the fate that awaits 
them. Heaven has begun the puniſhment of our 
incendiaries : it has brought them to a wiſe and happy 
land. The omnipotence of the law here confines 
within their own boſoms their paſſions, and their en- 
mities which the greateſt misfortunes can hardly ex- 
tinguiſh. Government alſo, on its part, hinders 
them from diſturbing the peace and good order of 
ſociety by their opinions; and it appears that this 
donble reſtraint is already a dreadful torment to thoſe 
diſtempered ſpirits. 
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This whimſical aſſemblage of jarring elements is 
not, however, at an end. For whatever ſhort period 
the wretched exiſtence of the refugees may be pro- 
longed by any unforeſeen circumſtance, we ſhall ſee 
their number increaſed by new perſecutors, perſecu- 
ted in their turn. Briſſot and Condorcet will ſhortly 
come to fill the taverns here with the ſame com- 
plaints againſt Robeſpierre and Marat, that the con- 
ſtitutionaliſts have already uttered againſt the mo- 
narchy- men, and that the latter have poured out 
en the partiſans of the old government. The 
revolution 
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revolution cannot be ſtopt till it has gone the 
whole round of the circle; and the miſeries of anar- 
chy, which we have not been able to avoid, will bring 
us back, ſooner or later, in more or leſs of the pro- 
vinces, under the paternal yoke of one perſon. 


We might have avoided in 1789 the horror of pity, 
with which we inſpire all Europe, if timid counſels 
had not led the king aſtray reſpecting his duty. Pu- 
ſillanimous adviſers diſſuaded him from puniſhing 
ſome factious leaders: they concealed from him, 
that policy is the only philoſophy of empires; and 
that a few drops of blood ſhed upon a proper occa- 
ſion, often prevent it flowing in ſtreams. He neg- 
lected bringing the Duke of Orleans, Mirabeau, 
the Abbe Sieyes, and Petion to trial on the 14th of 
July: he let all France take up arms: anarchy re- 
ceived a code; and Europe was threatened. 


All the reproaches which policy has a right to caſt 
upon Lewis XVI. are equally applicable to the 
powers of Europe, who quietly ſuffered, in the very 
heart of them, two millions of people to arm, though 
there was no ſuperior force, no effective government 
to inſure, or be reſponſible for the wife conduct of 


ſuch an armed multitude. But of what uſe is it now 


to break out - into empty complaints! All Europe 
ſhould riſe at length; and the ſucceſs of its arms will 
decide the fate of the world. | 
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At the cloſe of the laſt century, France, governed 


by the moſt abſolute of kings, threatened all the 
neighbouring potentates with univerſal monarchy: 
at the cloſe of the preſent, philoſophers and rhetorici- 
ans have dethroned a- king, the friend of peace; and 
democracy, already planted by France in ſeveral 
ſtates, menaces all Europe with its ſpears and its 


firebrands. It is alſo worthy of remark, that the ſame 


fortune, which watched over the king's life in the 
midſt of the maſſacres at Paris, ſeems ſtill equally 
watchful of his glory, by conveying to him in his 
priſon, as a palliative of that weakneſs with which he 
has been ſo. much reproached, the defeats and the 
ſtupor of thoſe very kings, who were coming to his 
aſſiſtance. 


But, while we wait with anxious expectation for 
the great events of the next year's campaign, I ſhall 
examine, whether Lewis XVI. as conſtitutional king, 
deſerved the misfortunes which have overwhelmed 
him; and whether the precautions, which he was 
bound by the conſtitution to take againſt thoſe that 
infringed it, were not the reſult of his right, and of 
his duty. 


It was impoſſible for him not to perceive the plan 
of republicaniſm eagerly ſet on foot by the wicked- 
neſs of the Jacobins. The journals, the debates, the 


in of thoſe ſtrange friends to the conſtitu- 
tion 
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tion were publiſhed, and their prevalence in the af. 
ſembly increaſed every day. On the other hand, 
hourly trials of the conſtitution proved that it was 
impoſſible to reduce ſuch a ſyſtem to practice. 
The inferior adminiſtrative. bodies every where 
encroached on their ſuperiors. Her ſoldiers, loſt 
in clubs, and left without their officers who 
emigrated, formed only the ſkeleton of an army. 
The national guards, ſplit into a thouſand differ- 
ent parties, afforded government no firm and 
active ſupport: the ſovereign was every where, 
and ſovereignty exiſted no where, 
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The king at the ſame time ſaw himſelf deſerted 
by almoſt all his nobility, who crowded to the 
court of his brothers. His tender affection for 
them was not proof againſt the reſentment he 
feltat ſeeing them engaged in hoſtile preparations. 
Reports, that were perhaps treacherous, but un- | 
doubtedly exaggerated, has filled his pure and 
upright heart with alarms, reſpecting the ſchemes 
and exceſſes at the court of Coblentz, which was 
reproached with all the vices and all the intrigues. 
that had ruined France. After having, therefore, 
exhauſted all the means of negociation, he ſent a 
diſcreet perſon, a man according to his own heart, 
to order, in the name of the French nation, a 
ſtop to be put to the raiſing and collecting of 
forces in the electoral ſtates, M. Bigot de Saint- 
Croix, 
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Croix, who was intruſted with this painful com- 


miſſion, acquitted himſelf with honour, amidſt a 
thouſand perils; and the dangers, which ſo faith- 
ful a ſervant of the king had run, irritated their 
majeſties ſtill more againſt that turbulent army. 


The emigration of the nobility had affected the 
king very ſenfibly : it alſo endeared to him more 
ſtrongly the few who remained near his perſon, and 
who promiſed to die at his feet. As to the emi- 


grants, his majeſty could not hate them; but he 
could no longer love them. 


Thus ſqueezed. between the claſh of three par- 
ties, one of whom wiſhed to re-eſtabliſh royalty in 
France, at the riſk of Lewis the ſixteenth's life; the 
ſecond was determined not to have a king on any 
terms ; and the third would admit only of a depend- 
ent king, who was to be the ſlave of an imprac- 
ticable conſtitution, his majeſty could not help ſeek- 
ing for ſome way to get out of ſo diſtreſſing a ſitua- 
tion: it would be in vain to deny, that the king 
knew the conſtitution too well to be fond of it. 


He could not help longing for ſome alterations 


which might enable government to act, and to 
unite under. the banners of peace the angry and di- 
vided hearts of his ſubjects. This was the conſtant 
wiſh of his ſoul: and though he could not bring 
it about, it was becauſe the means of reviſing the 

conſtitution 
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conſtitution, according to the principles laid down 
and decreed, were, like the ſyſtem itſelf, incapable 
of being executed, As therefore he could not 
effect it conſtitutionally, he felt it to be his duty 
to endeavour to obtain from the departments a revi- 
fal of ſo many abſurdities by gentle methods ; by 
that of opinion, for inftance ; by that of confidence, 
in collecting about him the talents and knowledge 
of the moſt virtuous men in the kingdom; by that 
of union, cauſing peace to be preached up every 
where, and keeping off war ; and laſtly, by the aid 
of the /aw; and adhering himſelf as cloſely as 
poſſible to the preciſe letter of the conftitutional 
aft. Republicaniſm was too ſtrong for the con- 
ſtitution : nobody wanted the latter ; the whole 
body of raſcals wanted the former; and all the 
king's good policy failed. 


As to public opinion, his majeſty could not be 
miſtaken with reſpect to the ſentiments of all the 
men of property in the kingdom: their hearts 
were drawn towards him by one common effort. 
Whenever any opportunity offered of ſhewing 
him this attachment, either at the theatre, or in 
his palace, every good Frenchman did it with 
tranſport. It may be eafily remembered what 
crowds always attended any performances, in which 
a hitle royalty was diſplayed. Every body re- 
members with what violence the opera of Richard 
Cæur 
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Cæur de Lion was forbidden by the municipality, 
and with what care that of Adrian was ſuppreſſed, 
even before it was performed, and its merits de- 
cided upon. The demagogue faction could not 
forgive the empty benches that were always ſeen at 
the performance of Gracchus, of Calas, of Charles 
IX. and all the other Facobite productions of our 
falſe wits, the predominant feature in which was 4 
bad meaning barked out in bad verſe. The dema- 
gogne faction could not endure ballads to be 
brought upon the ſtage, as they might incline us 
to reſume ſome part of our ancient character. 
Their gatety was a crime, the loyalty they breath- 
ed a grievance; the pleaſure of ſome over-ruled 
the rage of others; and all the ſpectators had like 
to be killed; at coming out from one of thoſe en- 
tertainments, by the bludgeons of a gang let looſe 
from the FJacobite den. 


There were other grounds alſo, upon which the 
king might form a proper judgment of the opinion of 
the public. Every party had its clubs, every opi- 
nion its writers, every ſect its journaliſts: Corde- 
liers, Jacobins, Feuillans, monarchy-men, ariſto- 
crats, had each their favourite newſpapers : the 
Friend of the People, the French Patriot, the Univerſal 
Gazette, the Mercury, and the Friend of the King, 
appeared periodically, to corrupt, or to flatter the 
opinion of the readers. The proportion of the 
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number of ſubſcribers to the three laſt works, com- 
pared with the purchaſers of the two firſt, was as 
35 to 2; and there were three times as many of 
the moderate, or royaliſt newſpapers as of any 
others. The king could not therefore be miſta- 
ken as to the genera! wiſhes of his kingdom. Ir 
was propoſed to him to encourage the farther 
avowal of thoſe ſentiments, and to repel the attacks 
of the faction with the like weapons: his majeſty 
conſented, but at the ſame time recommended 
above all things a ſpirit of public order, and a due 
reſpe& for the conſtituted powers. Then began 
the war of poſting-bills : the Sentine! in one place, 
the cock-crowing in another: here the friend of the 
citizens, and farther on the friend of the conſtitution 
covered the walls of the metropolis; and tired out 
every body, without making a convert of any body. 
This pretended conſpiracy of poſting-bills ſubjected 
however, the unfortunate Laporte to ſentence of 
death.—But it is not yet time to ſpeak of the frivo- 
louſneſs of the charge, and of the courage of the 
accuſed. I ſhall therefore return to the ſecond 
means of reſiſtance employed by the king, the in- 
fuence and opinion of men of the greateſt worth and ta- 
lents in the kingdom. 
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| Hear it may not be improper to take a haſty 
view of the councillors, who, during this period, 
were intruſted with the executive power. 

And 
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And firſt of all, let no man blame the king for 


the neceſſity he was under in chooſing his minif. 
ters from among thoſe who had made facrifices to 
the revolution: he is rather entitled to our thanks 
for the choice he made whenever he could follow 
his own inclination, and for the directing impulſe 
he gave to his council. Twenty-ſix miniſters ſuc- 
ceeded one another in the ſpace of fix months ; and 
the very rapidity of this ſucceſſion is a ſtriking 
proof of the violence done him. Thoſe twenty- 
fix miniſters formed four ſucceſſive councils. The 
firſt, which laſted five months, and ended in 
March, was compoſed of Meflrs. 


Deleſſart for foreign aſſairs. 
Duportail — the army. 
Thevenard — the navy. 
Cahier-de-Gerviile —— the home department, 
Duport-du-Tertre — the law. 

Tarbe — the revenue. 


Iwo of theſe members were ſuperſeded during 
the continuance of this council by Meflrs. de Nar- 


bonne in the war department, and Bertrand in that 
of the navy. 


Of theſe miniſters one was perfectly blameleſs, 
and the king's ſtaunch friend : this was M. Ber- 


trand. Hiſtory muſt ever reproach M. Dupor- 
tail 
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tail with having ſolicited the admiſſion of ſoldiers 
into clubs; M. Thevenand with all the extrava- 
gance of republicaniſm, the fruit of a hardy life, 
and of a vulgar education in a ſea- ort; M. de 
Gerville with a fierce atheiſm, which he had the 
inſolence to make a boaſt of at the very council- 
board of a king eminent for his piety ; M. Duport- 
du-Tertre with having ſealed the order for arreſt- 
ing his maſter in June 1791; and M. de Nar- 
bonne with his intrigues, his levity, and his indiſ- 
cretion. Deleſſart's misfortunes have abſolved 
him from the guilt of his connections with M. 
Necker. M. Tarbé, who is only charged with 
fabricating aſſignats and coining bell- metal, ĩs loſt 
in the nothingneſs of his functions. There re- 
mains then but M. Bertrand, whoſe firm and vi- 
gorous character deſerves to be enlarged upon: I 
ſhall reſume this taſk, as ſoon as I am ſatisfied that 
he has eſcaped from the daggers of the aſſaſſins. 


| The impeachment of M. Deleſſart occaſioned 
the total diſſolution of the firſt miniſtry. The fac- 
tion of Condorcet, Briſſot, and the deputies from 
Gironde were preparing to follow up the decree 
againſt M. Deleſſart with a ſcandalous impeach- 
ment of the queen. The king felt himſelf with- 
out power to reſiſt calumny and revenge. He 
abandoned the miniſtry to the faction; and France 
was afflicted at ſeeing the following promotions; 

Servan 
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Servan* at the head of the war department, 


Dumourier | for foreign affairs, 
Roland — home department, 
Claviere — the revenue, 
Lacoſte _— the navy, 
Duranton — the law. 


Briſſot 


* M. de Grave preceded Servan in the war department; 
but as he was only a Feuillant, his collegues and the Auſtrians 
made him mad, and forced him to abandon his place. 

+ It is not yet time to draw the portraits of the four firſt of 
theſe miniſters; the proper place for exhibiting them will be 
in the account of the inſurrection on the tenth Auguſt : but as 
to Dumourier, I cannot reſiſt the deſire of painting this Pro- 
teus, upon whom perhaps the fate of Europe hangs at this mo- 
ment. I borrow for this purpoſe the words of a letter from 
Bruſſels of the fifth of October. 

« As to Dumourier, he is an inconceivable: being; he de- 
clares war; this was the object of all our wiſhes; people fan- 
cied they ſaw the tip of the ariſtocratic ear peeping out from 
under his red cap: his inſulting diſpatches to the court of Vi- 
enna, and the inſolence of his manifeſto againſt M. de Kaunitz 
ſeem to indicate a deſign to ſting the old miniſter, whom he 
ſuppoſed to be refractory.—— The plan of a campaign is re- 
ſolved upon by the council and the generals: he overturns it; 
chouſes old Rochambeau out of the command of the army, and 
has it transferred to Biron and other Facobins whom he ſends to 
fight near Beaulieu. He ſends La Fayette to ſtarve with cold 
and hunger at Givet, where he had nothing to do. He hinders 
Lukner from dragooning the electorate ; and from planting the 
Facobin ſtandard in the very heart of Coblentz : Claviere, Ro- 
land, Servan, appointed through him, embrace too openly 
Briſſot's ſchemes. . . . . He kicks them out of office ; takes the 

ports 


WM. 
Briſſot then reigned for three months, and this . 
period may be looked upon, From the crimes that 


port-folio of the war department ; and accuſes Servan in the 


face of the aſſembly : he there meets La Fayette, who entaged 
to think that the king ſhould be ſaved without his interference, 
avails himſelf of a momentary flaw in Dumourier's conduct to 
accuſe him, and forces the king to diſmiſs him. He ſets off to 
join the army in Flanders: at taking leave of Meſſrs. de Niver- 
nais and d' Avaray, he tells them, that the king has not a more 

faithful ſervant than himſelf, and that he thought he had given 
a proof of it in declaring war. He ſtays at the camp of Maulde, 
contrary to the orders of his generals, Lukner and La Fayette : 
he thickens his maſk every day, and ferves the republic as he 
ſerved the conſtitution : his letters to the aſſembly are covered 
with an air of continual myſtery : at laſt he collects all the ar- 
mies into one point in the face of the enemy, under his ſupreme 
direction, for I think him incapable of being any man's lieu- 
tenant. I hear ſome report of a capitulation propoſed by him: 
there I think I have found out the man: I fancy I have diſco- 
vered the point to which the laſt fix months of his life, his 
thoughts, and his actions tended : but in an inſtant he ſlips from 


me: we are told that the capitulation was but a trick; that he 


made a fool of the Duke of Brunſwick ; that having gained 
time, and waited for the arrival of proviſions, he challenges 
thoſe, at whoſe feet he before ſeemed ready to crouch ; and ſud- - 
denly the lucky rival of Monk the deep author of a plan the 
moſt deeply concerted, and the longeſt carried on, appears 
changed into a madman ; for Mw can we reconcile with com- 
mon ſenſe his deſire of ſupporting a ſyſtem, whith is of no ad- 
vantage either to his country, or to himſelf, for fix months? 
Did he look for the gratitude of republics! What an excellent 
ſecurity of reward! I was of opinion that he had drawn the 
army and the children of the Duke of Orleans into a ſnare, to 
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were committed in it, as the æra of a revolution in 
public opinion. War was declared; the friends 
of the fact ion got all the contracts; the revenue 
was given up to pillage; the expenditure of ſecret 
ſervice. money knew no bounds ; the prieſts were 
perſecuted ; the neighbouring powers were rouzed 
from their lethargy, almoſt in ſpite of themſelves; 
the generals of the conſtitution trembled ; men's 
conſciences were alarmed ; and the colonies were 
abandoned to mulattoes. If the king had much 
to ſuffer, royalty had much to hope for. 


In becoming the organ of the declaration of 
war, ſo long infiited upon by the turbulent de- 
mocracy, could it have been the king's view to 
make the French nation feel in the moſt direct 
and forcible manner how much they were in want 
of peace, and what evils they would be involved 
in by the endleſs war, which the Jacobius were 
preparing to carry on againſt all mankind ; and 
thus to reader himſelf the umpire and mediatot 


make them in their turn hoſtages for the king; and that having 
directed his thoughts to the ſolving of à problem which has ſo 
long puzzled every body, he had found this ſolution of it to be 
the moſt certain and moſt expeditious. The laſt accounts, how- 
ever, have overturned all my conjectures. Dumourier has broke 
off all treaty, and ſtill intrenched in the narrow paſſes from 
Clermontois to the Jlettes, he there prepares for a defence, which 
will not take place, as the King of Pruſſia has changed his 
plans, & c. &c.“ 

between 
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between all parties, by a holy inſurrection of the 
adtniniſtrative bodies and of our armies, with the 
ſupport of thoſe of Auſtria and Pruſſia? The 
moſt active malignity cannot find any other thought 
lurking in the king's heart. But it belongs to 
God alone to ſcrutinize and judge of mers con- 
ſciences. | 


His majeſty, loaded with perſonal indignities, 
diſmiſſed this miniſtry, and filled up the princi- 
pal vacancies with four new members, namely, 


M. De Chambonas for foreign affairs, 
Lajeard the war department, 
Beaulieu — the revenue, | 
De Monciel — the home department, 


The republican faction could not forgive the 
king ſuch a diſgraceful diſmiſſion of their favor- 
ites. Claviere's and the Abbe d'Eſpagnac's ſpe- 
culations were going to be expoſed, as well as the 
dirty tricks of the ſubordinate offices; and ſer- 
vants accounts were already in the hands of the 
rigid Gau, firſt. clerk. The party had no reſource 
but to deſtroy every thing, in order to put a ſtop 
to every thing; and war was declared againſt the 
king, on pretence that he did not carry 1t on with 
ſufficient vigour againſt all Europe. 
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M. de Chambotas, whoſe good intentions 
were no extuſe for incapacity, could not be im- 
peached for the little he had ſaid, he was charged 
with what he had been filent upon. He had not 
told the nation that Sardinia was arming fixty 
thouſand men: Monteſquiou afferted it on the 
word and honour of a Facobin; yet when 
Monteſquiou invaded Savoy, - he found nobody 
there. Chambonas had a miraculous eſcape from 
the riſk of being aſſaſſinated on a mere aſſertion.— 
M. Lajeard was General La Fayette's friend : he 
was involved in the ſame proſcription.— Beaulieu 
remained juſt long enough in office to tell the 
public that he had been thruſt into it by his coun- 
tryman Chapelier. M. de Monciel, a man of 
great courage, and who had before acquired, when 
member of one of the adminiſtrative bodies, a 
very high reputation for integrity, aſtoniſhed the 
faction by the firmneſs he exerted in calling upon 
the departments for their ſupport, and in effecting 
their re-union with the king after the 2oth of June. 
It is to him we are indebted for the beautiful pro- 
clamation iffued at that juncture, and for rhe ſpi- 
cited reſolves of ſeveral loyal ſections of the em- 
pire. It was, however, impoffible to reſiſt all the 
attacks made on this new council; and M. de 
Monciel was obliged to retire with all his col- 
leagues in the month of June, in order to make 

| way 
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way far the fourth. and laſt ſet of conſtitutional 
miniſters. 


M. Duranton, aſhamed of having betrayed un · 
awares a fingle emotion of loyalty on the 2ath of 
June, had for ſome time retired to Baurdeaux, 
and preferred living there in obſcurity to the glory 
of dying by the fide of his king. The ſeals bad 
paſſed from his hands into thoſe of M. de Joly, 
formerly Petion's fecretary, and aſter war ds fecre- 
tary to the council : bis excellent behaviqur in 
office blotted out the remembrance of ſome faulty 
he had committed at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion; and it was he, who now laid before the le- 
giflative body a liſt of the new council, conſiſting 
of Meſors. | 


Bigot de St. Croix, for foreign affairs, 
Pubouchage, — the navy, | 
D'abancour, — the war department, 
Champion, — the home department, 


Leroulx de-la-ville, the revenue. 


In order io form an exact idea of the difficulty 
the king had to find friends willing to govern with 
him in the midſt of farms that thickened every 
day, it would be neceſfary to {ee the letters which 
he wrate to perfons, who were pointed out to him 
at men of the greateſt worth and popularity: ene 
. ſhould 
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ſhould know the refuſals he met with, notwith- 


ſtanding his urgent requeſts. Several did not ac- 
cept the port · folios of office till his majeſty ſaid to 

them in the tone of affliction; has] you love me, 
and yet will not ſhare my dangers ! It was impoſſible 
to heſitate any longer; and from that moment they 
never quitted Lewis XVI. till torn from him by 
violence. 


It is evident from this haſty ſketch of the differ- 
ent miniſters, who ſucceeded one another in the 
ſpace of ten months, that if three of them juſtified 
the king's confidence, and deſerved the eſteem of the 
nation, and that of poſterity, his majeſty at leaſt had 


no reaſon to bluſh for thoſe, who were the objects 


of his free choice. Moſt of them gave him after- 
wards, upon very trying occaſions, proofs of fide- 
lity and attachment more than ſufficient to atone for 
ſome faults they had been perhaps panes of, at the 
beginning of the revolution. 


To theſe conſiderations we ſhould add the par- 
ticular eſteem expreſſed by the king for ſuch 
moderate men as wrote upon the ſubject of our ca- 
lamities, -and on the means of remedying them 
without any violent convulſion, During this in- 
terval ſeveral works appeared, which will retain a 
place in libraries, and in the memory of ſtateſmen, 
in ſpite of oppoſite faction. The following will 


long 


E 

long be read: The Analy/is of the French Conſtitu- 
tion, by M. de Clermont Tonnerre ; The Opinions 
of M. Malouet; De Mounier's Ingriries into the 
Canſes which have prevented us from being Free; and 
the Means /till left us to become ſo ; M. Necker's Trea- 
tiſe on the Executive Power, a work reproachable 
only with the name of its author ; The Parallel of 
Revolutions, by the Abbe Guillon; an excellent 
treatiſe Of Liberty and its Cauſes, by M. de Vil- 
lers; an Eſſay on Faftions and their Principles, by 
Mallet-Dupan. It was upon the ſtrength of all 
theſe opinions, publiſhed by men, moſt of whom 
at firſt enjoyed a great ſhare of popularity, that the 
king hoped to unite to his cauſe all the men of 
property, and all the hone/? feople in the kingdom. 
But experience, has, alas! very quickly demon- 
ſtrated, that, in a corrupt age, men of property are 
cowards; and that, in a revolution, nothing 1s 
more troubleſome and embarraſſing than an honeſt 
man, 


| I have taken no notice of private diſpatches and 
letters which the king received from abroad. Fo- 
reign counſels-were never attended to, but when they 
coincided with the ſpirit of the conſtitution. His 
majeſty always thinking himſelf ſecure hy his adhe- 
rence to that conſtitution, wiſhed to give public 
opinion, and public confidence time to come by de- 
grees to maturity; and when that opin/oy ſhould be 
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once formed, and that confidence ſhauld be fully 
acquired, then Lewis XVI. exerciſing an uncon- 
trouled ſway over the hearts of his people, could 
preſent them with a complete code of legiſlation, 
The materials of one had for ſame time heen pre- 
| pared in his cabinet; diſcretion and friendſhip 
forbid me to ſay any more of it at preſent. Per- 
haps it may one day or other appear, if wiſdom 
and truth ſhould ever regain their influence in 
France. 


* 


As to union and peace, the ſacrifices of every 
kind, which the king made to them, are too well 
known to be ſpoken of. It is enough to fay, that, 
when an unconſtitutional decree deprived him of 
his guards without any juſt grounds, or evident 
reaſons, but folely from the ſpirit of confuſion and 
diſorder which prevailed, he was adviſed to put 
himſelf on horſeback at the head of thoſe very 
guards who were going to be diſbanded, and 
there, with the conſtitutional act in his hand, to 
call upon all the fections, who had ſworn like him 
to die- in its defence, now to join him m fup- 
porting the refuſal of his aſſent to a decree which 
infringed it; but he never would agree to this 
legal ſtep, for fear of diſturbing the tranquility 
of Paris, for fear of prejudicing the Pariſian na- 
tional guards, to whoſe care he was now to be com- 
mitted, Yet the conſlitutional guards, of whom he 

| was 
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was to be deprived, bad been formed by the de» 
partments themſelves; all that could be objected 
to their officers was the diſcharging of ſome ſol. 
diers, who upon ſtricter inquiry were found to 
have been turned with infamy out af other regi- 
ments to which they formerly be*anged. It was 
M. de: Briflac's wiſh, that whatever was reſpon» 
ible to France for the royal throne, that what. 
ever approached the royal perſian, ſhould be as 
pure as honour, or virtue itſelf. The men, who 
were thus diſcharged, and ſtript of the honour» 


able uniform, went to the Jacohins to lay before 


them their complaints, their nakedneſs, and their 


patriotiſm. They concealed nothing but their ig- 


nominious backs. The decree was paſſed and ex- 
ecuted: thus the king ſacrificed to the peace of 
Paris his particular friendſhip for his old and truſty 
Briffac—for that unfortunate Briflac, who for 
three years had never quitted him a ſingle day, 
and who had braved with him all the ſtorms of 
ihe revolution : thus the king facrificed to the 
will of the aſſembly the very cries of his own con- 
ſcience, which ordered him to maintain this part of 
the conſtitution ; and men of property, and houg/t peo- 


de contented themſelves with reaſoning. upon it 


very ſagely in their private meetings. It would be 
no matter of ſurprize, if, among the thouſand 
and one contradictions of the faction, after having 
alledged it as a crime in the king to have formed 
his 
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his guards, they were next to accuſe him of not hav. 
ing oppoſed their being diſbanded. Briffot had 
the impudence, ſince the tenth of Auguſt, to pub- 
Iiſh; *©* We have made him declare war, in order to 
put him to the proof 1!” = 


The agents of the civil liſt had reſolved to employ 
a part of the money, intended to reſtrain the daily 
corruption of the public mind, in maintaining 
fome peaceable and diſcreet perſons, who might 
mix in the popular affemblies, and there by cool, 
diſpaſſionate argument overturn the frantic vio- 
lence of Facobite hirelings. While the latter ſtrove 
to agitate the people a thouſand ways, by abſurd fac- 
tions, and imaginary plots, the friends of govern- 
ment exerted themſelves in expoſing by the joint 
force of reaſon and ridicule the abſurd falſhoods, of 
which a mob of ignorant mechanics were too ea- 
fily made the dupes. The men thus employed by 
the court, had orders to preach up nothing but 
the reſpect due to the conſtituted powers, and that 
the laws might have full and free force, The very 
ſtick they carried in their hands for their perſonal 
defence bore an emblematical mark of their com- 
miſſion : they had agreed among themſelves to call 
it the conſtitution. Never did a ſingle broil or ſcuf- 
fle tend to betray their ſecret and beneficent exiſt- 
ence: they were walking juſtices of the peace; 


and their ſtick was their caduceus. 
The 
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The king's efforts to keep off the war were afto- 
niſhing. He ſeemed to foreſee, in declaring it, that 
it would bring about the downfall of his throne; 
that it would cover France with crimes, and Eu- 
rope with murders. The only hope left him was 
that a general congreſs of Europe would ſoon be 
declared, and would force us into a peace. No- 
thing leſs than ſuch a proſpe&, nothing leſs than 
the certainty that all miniſters would be the victims 
pf his temporizing, nothing leſs than the dread of 
aving his heart torn by an impeachment of the 
queen, could have made him declare that unjuſt 
var, to which he was compelled, and for which 
e has, no doubt, often blamed himſelf at the 
eet of the ſupreme being. Beſides, the war 
vould have been made without him; and by de- 
laring it, he at leaſt fecured the power of carry- 
ng it on fo as to ſhed as little blood as poſſible. 
he cowardice of the Facobite troops, who fled 
ven before they got within a league of the enemy, 
conded his humane views, and ſeemed likely to 
pen the way for a ſpeedy pacification. | 


In ſo deplorable a ſituation, attacked as his ma- 
ty was on all ſides, placed between a firſt afſem- 
chat had impoſed on him the yoke of the con- 
tution, a ſecond aſſembly that made it a crime in 
im not to ſhare, or even outſtrip their frantic vio- 


ace, and the proſpe& of a national convention, 
with 


words of mildnefs irritate Petion: from that mo 
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with the ſound of which all the echoes of faction 
already began to ring, even in the very face d 
impending ſhipwreck he clings to his oath 9 
die with the conſtitution in his hand. He new 
after lets it go: 4t is canſtantly on his council-boar; 
his eyes are fixed upon it as he awakes: he ſtudig 
it even in the night: he knows every title, err 
chapter, every ſection by heart. The public peg 
is diſturbed : his perſon is inſulted under the eye of 
the mayor of Paris: he ſends for bim; and the 
ſtrongeſt reproach he makes uſe of to him is i 
thefe words; go, Europe will be your judge. Thek 


ment he becomes the infolent rival of his king 
The huzza of God ſaue 2he king is changed ing 
that of God /ave Petian. The latter demands the 
dethroning of his maſter : he is eager to ſuppl 
his place in the palace whence he drives him: be 
never quits him till he gets him lodged in priſon 
The faction whom I ride, fays, he to himſelf, mi 
there be his judge ; aud it is à likely frary that 1 cal 
forgive him. Such was the meaning, ſuch the end 
of all the words, of all the actions of Petion finc 
the 2oth of June. PA 1 AN 


From that time it cannot be faid that the cout 
bad any conſiſtent plan of reſiſtance: yet it kn 
all the plots, all the projects of the faftious : 


knew that a ſcheme was on foot to carry off us 
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king; to convey him to the ſouth of France, with 
the afſembly, the archives, and the treaſury : 
no miniſter could appear before the Aſſembly, 
without being infulred : at the end of July they all 
reigned in a body. There was but little time, 
and ſtill leſs choice to replace them. Intrigues and 
private ſchemes were how multiplied. Seventy- 
fix out of eighty-four departments ſhared in the 
king's ſufferings, and made an offer to him of their 
purſes, their hearts, and their hands. He refuſed 
to ſet off; and would neither frighten, nor provoke 
the faction by an appeal to the departments. The 
more active that faction was, the more reſigned 
was the king. He no longer expected any thing from 
den, he ſaid in a letter to father Herbert, his con- 
tellor®, and he therefore applied to him for heavenly 
tomfort. Every day, new reports of a contradic« 
tory nature ſpread new alarms, and changed the 
plans which were haſtily formed, and ſtill more ra- 
pidly given up. As ih a ſhip, toſſed about, and 
ſhattered by a ſtotm, its fails and its rudder torn 
away, the crew, ready to periſh, no longer attend 
to the pilot's orders ; one perhaps ſtill works, while 
another is getting drunk: in the ſame manner, all 
was confufion and diſtreſs in the palace of the Thuil- 
keries ever ſince the arrival of the Mar/e//ais : for a 
whole fortnight the miniſters never cloſed their 
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He was maſſacred on the and of September. 
eyes, 
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eyes, and never ſtirred out of the palace. The in. 
ſurrection was ſeen coming on: the king was ad. 
viſed to be before-hand with it by an avowed and 
deciſive ſtep: he ſtill heſitated: he contented him. 
ſelf with permitting thoſe about him to take ſuch 
meaſures for his perſonal ſecurity as the conſtity. 
tion pointed out. How weak were his hopes! 
how fatal his irreſolution! The ſtorm was gather- 
ed: the thunder roared ; and conſtitutional roy. 
alty, ſtruck by the bolt of rebellion, inſtead of 
ſhelter, found death in the very temple of the con- 
ſtitution. 


A great and terrible leſſon this to all the princes 
of Europe ! It ſhould teach them that one's duty 
ſhould never be compounded with: that the ſmall- 
eſt ſparks of rebellion againſt legal authority ſhould | 
be extinguiſhed without delay. Their thrones are 
national property, founded, like religton, on the 
neceſſity of reſtraining our vices, and on ajul 
ſenſe of our miſeries : whoever, through weaknel, 
ſuffers the reins of government, with which he has 
been intruſted, to ſlip from his hands, will quick!y 
be puniſhed for his fault even by his very weak- 
neſs, Every ſtep he takes, being interpreted to 
his prejudice, gives his character the appearance 
of inſincerity; and eſteem for him leflens, in pro- 
portion as people are aſtoniſhed at the vigour of 


ſucceſsful guilt. But puniſhment is at its height 
Faw: when 
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when the dethroned prince has been curſed by na- 
ture with exquiſite ſenſibility ; and when the blood - 
of all his friends ſtreaming round him affords a 
painful proof, that nothing worſe than ſuch diſaſters 
could by any fatality have attended reſiſtance, 
ſometimes unfortunate, but always honourable. 


We have juſt ſeen that Lewis XVI. never em- 
ployed any other means to reſiſt the republican fac- 


tion but his virtue ; a paſſive courage, proof againſt 


every thing ; the text of the conſtitution ; and the 
mild expedients of union, of concord, of confi- 
dence, and of opinion : one word more would be 
ſufficient to deſtroy all the charges brought again{t 
him. Twenty perſons at moſt, who headed the 
revolt on the tenth of Auguſt, are /i// alive: they 
were known long before. The king need only have 
uttered a ſingle word; and with one blow all their 
crimes would have been prevented: hey Hill exiſt: 
the king therefore is blameable only for having ſuf- 
fered them to live. 


I ſhall now briefly unfold the particular intrigues 
which beſet the court, from the 2oth of June, and 
which the king conſtantly oppoſed. I ſhall add a 
few projects that were ſet on foot before that pe- 
riod, and the preparations of reſiſtance that were 
made for the defence of the Thuilleries on the 
9th and roth of Auguſt. | 
The 
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The Plans and Means * ed by different Parties to 
oppoſe Republicaniſm, and to fave the King, 


WHILE the army of Coblentz and that of 
Auſtria were advancing to preſerve royalty in 
France, and with it the peace of Europe, ſeveral 
buſy parties crowded round the king at Paris, 
Though they had all diſtin& views, and their little 
ſecret intrigues to carry on, yet they ſometime 
united under the royal ſtandard, ſometimes com. 
bined their ſtrength and their talents, then parted, 
Joined again, quarrelled, and deceived one another 
alternately. - Old miniſters, old members of the 
conſtituent affembly, generals, writers, women, 
formed a thouſand petty committees, of which 
zeal for the king ſeemed always the pretext, and the 
overthrow of the Facobins the primum mobile, or 
actuating ſpring, while ambition was their real 
end. | 


To give the names and characters of the authors 
of all thoſe intrigues would be to make out a ſcan- 
dalous chronicle of this part of the revolution, and 
the circumſtances are too affecting to admit of any 


unſeaſonable pleaſantry. Beſides, they are all nov 
objects 
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objects of perſecution, and fugitives : ridicule 
ought not, it cannot faſten upon misfortune. 


One only of thoſe parties aimed at the full and 
entire re- eſtabliſhment of the monarch in all his 
rights. The head of this party was an old miniſ- 
ter, of a firm and enterpriſing ſpirit, raſh, ſome- 
times imprudent, but always loyal and ready to 
die for his maſter. Nobody dived deeper than he 
did into the ſecret machinations of the Zacovite 
faction, or exerted more ardour in defcating them. 
He ſeemed, as it were, to multiply himſelf for the 
execution of. all the plans which might tend to 
fave the king and the monarchy. 


General La Fayette's party conſiſted chiefly of 
that fluttering troop of young men who had at- 
tached themſelves to his fortune ſince the Ameri- 
can war, and had helped to give him exiſtence in 
the career of politics. Moſt of them had been re- 
turned members of the conſtituent aſſembly : their 
promotion had been rapid, but as it was very pre- 
carious, ſome freſh and daring effort could alone 
ſecure to them freſh ſucceſs. They wiſhed there- 
fore to wreſt the king of the conſtitution out of 
the hands of the Facobins, and then make their own 
terms about a king of France with the emigrants, 
and the European powers. I ſhall not here name 
the principal agents of this party :- they are eaſily 

Vox. I. L | known 


* . 


EE 


known from the pains they take to extenuate the 
faults they committed at firſt, by the good they in- 
tended to do afterwards. 


Yet even in this party there were many ſub.di. 
viſions. Not a man but had an opinion of his own. 
Some would admit of amendments in the conſtitu- 
tion; others would have it exactly as it was; one 
wiſhed for money; another for a regiment; in 
ſhort, every body was in the plot; except the au- 
guſt perſonage, whoſe name ſerved as a cloak for 
the whole. 


Long before the 20th of June, the miniſterial 
party of royaliſts thought that, among the nu- 
merous plans laid before the king, that of im- 
plicitly truſting himſelf and family to M. de La 
Fayette deſerved the preference; They ſaw no 
other means of ſnatching the king from the re- 
publican gulf now viſibly opening to ſwallow him 
up. Either from ſincere motives, or from a wiſh 
to allure the king to themſelves, that party ſignified 
to him, that if he could but once put himſelf at 
the head of the armies under their command, ot 
retire to any ſtrong hold, which they were maſters 
of, under the protection of M. La Fayette, his ma- 
jeſty would then be in the ſame happy ſituation as 


if he had eſcaped being arreſted at Varennes the 
year 
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year before. They held out to his view an army; 

a royal dictatorſhip ; the {weet pleaſure of pardon- 
ing, of rewarding, of pacifying, of gloriouſly pre- 
{cribing juſt terms to all parties. This was a pro- 
ſpect, no doubt, peculiarly calculated to pleaſe the 
king. But there were many obſtacles to be ſur- 
mounted. Beſides the prejudices entertained in 
the palace againſt thoſe who were looked upon as 
the firſt authors of our calamities, it was neceflary 
to prove to the king the poſſibility of executing 
this project, and the certainty of not being arreſted 

a ſecond time. It was neceflary to conquer his 
probity ; his attachment to his oath ; his and the 
queen's fixed reſolution to remain at Paris, there 
to watch over the preſervation of property, and as | 
far as in them lay, of public tranquility : it was x j 
above all things neceflary to avoid exciting any | 
violent commotion, the uncertain iſſue of which 
might prove fatal to his kingdom, as well as to 
his perſon. All theſe conſiderations were ſo many 
inſurmountãble obſtacles. The king heard every 
thing, weighed every thing, and perſiſted in his 
determination to maintain the conſtitution without 
quitting Paris. 


x * See explanatory orders iſſurd by M. La Fayette the mu- 
nicipality of Sedan; the arreſt of the national aſſembly's three 
commiſſioners: and the reſolutions of the department of Ar- 
al dennes. | 
[ Copies of theſe papers will be given at the end of this volume.) 
| L 2 The 
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I The riots of the 2oth of June occaſioned the re- 

newal of importunities. Every thing was changed. 
The conſtitution was juſt violated in the king's 
perſon: they might make him look upon it as diſ- 
ſolved: the outrage offered him annulled his en- 
gagements; and his preſent bondage unlooſed 
every former tie. 


At this moment La Fayette arrives at Paris: 
he haſtily alights at the porch of the aſsembly : 
his appearance there diſconcerts at firſt the faction 
whom he came to oppoſe : he preſents himſelf in 
the name of his army to demand from the legis- 
lative body the maintenapce of the conſtitution, 
and the puniſhment of thoſe who had violated it : 
this was telling the majority of the aſſembly that 
he came to revenge the king's ſufferings on the 
20th of June : it would otherwiſe have been ridi- 
culous in the extreme to inſiſt upon their puniſh- 
ing themſelves, as they had ſanctioned the vio- 
lation complained of, by admitting the inſurgents, 
and honouring Petion with a ſeat at their evening 
_ debates on that very day. So unexpected a ſtep, 
however, on the part of La Fayette, aſtoniſhed 
the royal party no leſs than the Facobite faction. 
They thought him determined to ſtrike a great 
x: blow after the boldneſs he had difcovered : their 
ſentiments were ſo far changed in his favour that 
they faid ; let bim act now, and all is forgotten! He 
” was 
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was juſt come from his army, by whom he was 
ſaid to be adored: his complexion was a little 
tanned by military fatigue: he had acquired a 
greater firmneſs of aſpect than when he command - 
ed in the ſtreets of Paris: now that he was ſeen 
alone, they thought him altered: his perſon be- 
came intereſting : but how groſsly were they de- 
ceived | Gaudet ſaw through the man, and threw 
out ſuch artful menaces on his immediate ap- 
pearance at Paris, as made him on the very night 
of his arrival run about every where in ſearch of 
advice how to retract the raſh ſtep he had taken. 
None of his friends could give him any good 


counſel. An old royaliſt member, who had broke 


off all intercourſe with him after the 14th of 
July, now agreed to an interview, in order to diſ- 
cuſs his plans and his means: La Fayette had 
none : from that moment the other foretold his 
ruin. Thoſe, who had ſent for him, could not 
ſupply him with what they themſelves wanted, 
iatrepidity and judgment; all that they could do 
was to get him ſome fiſhwomen, and a few noſe- 


= 


gays, which they went to market to purchace. 


A detachment of the national gaurds did ho- 
norary duty round his perſon. Some of them felt 
a ſtrong impulſe to march, under the auſpices of 
their old general, to attack the Facobins ; to block 
up the place of their meeting ; and to annihilate 


L3 them 
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them at one ſtroke. This project was rendered 
abortive by the jealouſy of the legionary command. 
ers, who had been appointed in La Fayette's ſtead, 
It is ſtill remembered, that, at one of the meet- 
ings of the friends of the conſtitution, a report was 
ſpread that La Fayette's life-guards were coming 


to diſſolve the club ſword in hand. Every one of 


thoſe proud Romans made the beſt of his way 


through doors, through windows, through the gar 


den; and their vanity could leſs forgive being 
thrown into this panic terror, which expoſed them 
to ſo much ridicule, than their having been fired 
upon by his orders in the Champ de Mars. 


The conſtitutional party, however, who had ſent 


for La Fayette, were reſolved to make ſomething 
of his journey; and there was not a moment to be 


loſt. They repreſented to the miniſtry that the dread- 
ed anniverſary of the 14th of July, was faſt ap- 


proaching; that it was neceſſary to get the ſtart of 


it, and perſuade the king at laſt to exert his right, 
with the conſtitution in his hand. For this pur- 
poſe, it was to be propoſed to his majeſty, to leave 
Paris with all his family, not in a ſectet manner, but 
previouſly acquainting the aſſembly, that he ſhould 
go to reſide at Compiegne, which could by no 
means interrupt his connection with them, as he 
only availed himſelf of the privilege allowed him by 
the conſtitution, to reſide where he pleaſed within 

twenty 
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twenty leagues of the legiſlative body. This meſ- 
ſage was to be delivered to the preſident of the na- 
tional aſſembly at the very moment of the king's 
departure; and in caſe the aſſembly ſhould order 
it to be oppoſed, they would then juſtify the 
inſurrection of the armies againſt the populace of 
Paris. The gentlemen, who at this time frequent- 
ed the palace, were conſulted on this head, and 
'requeſted to put on the uniform of the national 
guards, in order to give real excellence to the ſpirit 
of that inſtitution, and to be alſo leſs ſuſpected. 
Twenty of them conſented; the reſt were inflexi- 
ble, A general review of the ſixth legion, which 
paſſed for the moſt loyal, was intended; Sunday 
was fixed upon: the Champs Elyſæes were appoint- 
ed for the place of rendezvous: the weather was 
fine: three thouſand young men, ardent and de- 
voted to the cauſe, animated by the ſight of their 
king, and of their old general, would there have 
renewed the oath of fidelity to the king and the 
law: at that moment they were informed of his 
majeſty's grievous complaints againſt the Jacobius, 
and of the defign of his immediate departure. A 
choſen band of thoſe brilliant young men, and of 
the Swiſs guards, were then to have eſcorted the 
king; and La Fayette was once more to have led 
him in his train. Petion received intelligence of 
all this from the very Collenot d' Angremont, who 
was executed after the maſſacre of the 1oth of Au- 
14 guſt: 
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guſt: he oppoſed the intended review, and tha 


by deprived the king of the merit of refuſing 
himſelf the plan in queſtion, which was to be pre- 
ſented to him at the moment of the review, and 
during the enthuſiaſtic tranſport excited by his 
preſence, 
Wa; 

Such were the manceuvres of the conftitutiona- 
liſts, by which they proved to the world that there 
could be ſomething ſtill worſe that their n 
tion; and that was their own conduct. 


M. de La Fayette, who ſet off in the midſt of 
this ferment, loaded with curſes and threats, had 
fully ſatisfied himſelf, that, though his faction had 
ſome weight in the national afſembly, it had none 
in Paris: all his friends adviſed him ſpeedily to 
quit a place where his ſafety became every mo- 
ment more and more hazardous. The commo- 
nalty of Paris, accuſtomed to give the law even to 
the legiſlature, were now enraged againſt their old 
fayorite, and already pulled down his buſt. La 
Fayette, after this laſt proof of his impotence, re- 
paired to his conſtitutionaliſts in the North, and 
continued to correſpond with thoſe at Paris. 


The whole of the month of July was ſpent in 
negociations, intrigues, and contrivances of every 
kind, to induce the king to quit Paris at laſt, For- 


mer. 


1 


mer, and preſent miniſters, ſome late members 
of the conſtituent aſſembly, and actual confatu- 
tionaliſts, generals both old and young, all vied 
with one another in eagerneſs to get poſſeſſion of 
the king's perſon, as the hoſtage of the conſtitu- 
tion. He reſiſted all their propoſals. He preferred 
continuing to live, though in a ſtate of perpetual 
ſacrificł, and to become the hoſtage of the repub- 
lic, rather than engage in meaſures which would 
have placed him upon a ſcaffold, if they failed, 
and which would not replace him upon the throne, 
if they ſucceded. 


La Fayette's fruitleſs journey made it very evi- 
dent to the conſtitutionaliſts, that they had no 
influence at Paris. They then tampered with ge- 
neral Luckner. Old grey-beard, all whoſe diſ- 
patches were the compoſition of M. Mathew de 
Montmorency, his aid-de-camp, who officiated as 
his ſecretary, came ſuddenly to Paris on the federa- 
lion-day, The intrigue in which they wanted to 
make him an accomplice was too deep for him; 
he could not digeſt a ſingle idea, a fingle word, 
nor even a ſingle dinner. He accuſed La Fayette; 
he accuſed his own ſecretary; he ſtunned ſome; he 
poiſoned others ; he diſguſted every body; and ſet 
off after having ſpoiled the whole plot. Meſſrs. 
de Narbonne, de Beaumetz, and the whole xatio- 
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nal aſſembly of rue de Bac, had now no hopes but 
in La Fayette alone. The king's removal to Com- 
piegne was more warmly debated than ever. The 
plan was laid down, that two ſets of horſes were 
ſufficient for that diſtance; and that La Fayette 
agreed to ſend thither for the defence of the king's 
perſon a conſiderable body of his beſt troops, with 
ſome of his artillery, under the command of a ge- 
neral officer, who is now in priſon with him. La 
Fayette even offered to take a ſecond trip to Paris, 
under the pretence of regulating ſome military 
operations. Every effort was uſed, every method 
employed to obtain the conſent of his majeſty, 
who conſtantly refuſed. But what was the grand 
aim of all thoſe intrigues that entered into the 
ſecret plot of the play? It was to recal the conſti- 
tuent aſſembly; and place the king again betwen 
M. Philip d' Orleans, and the Abbe Sieyes ; betwen 
the committee of reviſion, and M. Alexander 
Lameth ; to fetch back M. Necker; and to conti- 
nue the war againſt the prieſts and the emigrants! 
ftupete gentes\* : 


* Where the famous Counteſs de Staal reſided, whoſe hotel 
was the central haunt of all the conſtitutionaliſts. s 
+ Some of this party aſſert, that they meant to lead the king 


back through the conſtitution, in order to re-inſtate him on his 


throne : but by an aſſertion they only prove their 1gnorance of 
political tactics. Revolutioniſts never walk in a ſtrait line: a 


revolution is not a ladder which one may go up, and come down 
| at 
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The queen, to whom the different parties addreſ- 
ſed all the memorials intended for the king's pe- 
cuſal, laid them before him, and converſed with 
tim on the ſubject, but had made it a law to herſelf 
never to influence his determination in any re- 
ſpect. So great a degree of reſponſibility was im- 
mediately attached to her, that ſhe could not even 
make the ſmalleſt diſcovery of her own ſentiments: 
he always adopted the king's opinion in whatever 
concerned his preſervation and that of ker chil- 
dren, Nevertheleſs all the echoes of the Jacobius 
were continually accuſing her from the beginning 
of the war with Auſtria, They ſpoke of nothing 
but an Auſtrian committee, that gave ſecret in- 
telligence to the enemy of all our military plans. 
According to their account, the queen was at the 


at pleaſure: it is a vicious circle, the whole of which muſt be 
gone round, to come at the point firſt ſtarted from. The king, 
in refuſing to Hiffen to their plan, was ſenſible that they wanted 
toget him out of one aukward ſituation, only to place him in 
another, He foreſaw the fatal inſtant of his fl : he was quite 
reſigned ; and abandoning himſelf blindly to his fate, he had the 
courage to face the imminent danger of being dethroned: he 
viſhed to terminate his conſtitutional royalty, without violating 
tel the oaths he had fincerely ſworn: he ſacrificed his opinions to 
dis duty; for every other man in his place would have met his 
oY Ethroning more than half way; and it was plain to whoever 
hie: Sicould form a clear judgment of his anxieties, that the night of re- 


publicaniſm appeared to him preferable to the miſts of the conſti- 
tution. 


head 
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head of this committee ; Meſſrs. Bertrand and Mont. 
morin were the principal agents; the Lameths and 


the Duports were the ſcribes to pen the traitoroys * 
diſpatches ; the life · guards were the poſt- boys; ad day 
the ſecretary's office was held in the apartments of the of Ju 
princeſs de Lamballe. M. Bertrand, rouzed with Loud 
indignation againſt the authors of ſuch calumniez 105 
condeſcended to come into the very pit of the A. truſty 
ſembly ; and there to attack Carra, Merlin, Chabot, of the 
and Baſire. Judicial authority was trampled upon; of the 
the aſſembly defended its loſt children, its forlm mil 
hope, againſt the civil magiſtrate, who was con. ect 
demned by its decree. The like ſentence was elty b 
next day paſſed on M. de Briſſac. At the fame made 
time M. de la Porte was brought to the bar for -> Bip 
public 


having imprudently conſigned to the flames ſome 
ſcandalous libels, which were taken for the archives 
of that Auſtrian committee, M. de Montmonn, 


and Madame de Lamballe, who had not been no- 
ticed for ſome time, appeared again upon the ſtage, dence 
and challenged their accuſers in court. When ve chearfi 
reflect that all thoſe unfortunate perſons were mal: This P 
ſacred a few months after, it is impoſſible not t kings, 
deplore an abuſe of courage, attended with fuck ſpurt e 
fatal conſequences“. * 
Ines, 
dame du 


* Several perſons, belonging to the court, were accuſed d deen ver 
being agents to convey thoſe projects of the conſtitutional pa WI tion, the 


to the king. Theſe reproaches fell chiefly on the Dutcheſs of WW Feuillany, 
Luyne, By would, h 
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The fourteenth of July, the federation day, was 
a day of triumph to the royal family. The 2oth 
of June was ſtill freſh in every body's memory. 
Loud huzzas of God ſave the King for a long time 
drowned the ſhouts of Petion. Three thouſand 
truſty men of the national guards, three hundred 
of the gendarmerie on horſeback, and fix hundred 
of the Swiſs, who on that day eſcorted the royal 
family, would have braved danger and death to 
effect the king's eſcape out of Paris, had his ma- 
jeſty been willing to accede to the propoſal then 
made him : but his refolution was fixed to oppoſe 
any violent meaſure which might endanger the 
public tranquility. 155 


A third party, obſerving that the king rejected 
every plan, which muſt leave him in any depen- 
dence whatever, thought that he would more 
chearfully conſent to ſeek a retreat in Normandy. 
This province had been at all times devoted to its 
kings, and gives every day a proof of the ſame 
ſpirit even now, when it is ſo dangerous to betray 


Luynes, the mother-in-law of Mathew de Montmorency, and 
dame du palais, [lady in waiting] to the queen. As this lady had 
been very guilty of democracy in the- beginning of the revolu- 
uon, they thought it no injury to her character to make her a 
Feuillante, after the trials and misfortunes of two years. They 
would, however, find it no eaſy matter to prove that Ilie was an 
dent in all thoſe conſtitutional intrigues. 


any 
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any ſymptoms of loyalty. All its inhabitant, 
employed in agriculture or manufactures, want ſe. 
curity and quiet, not the ever riſing ſtorms of 2 
republic. Rouen is perhaps the only commercii 
city which demagogue miſrule had not invaded. 
The Duke de Liancourt had been for a long time 
quartered there with ſome truſty troops. The 
Swiſs regiment of Salis Samade formed a part of 
them. When the regiment of Swiſs guards were 
obliged to divide, the firſt detachment went to 
Normandy. The members of the departments in 
that province were ſtaunch and loyal. A ſupph 
of cannon had been brought from Havre and Paris 
to Rouen: a houſe there, which was occupied by 
Mr. Kanning, an Engliſh gentleman, had alb 
been hired for eighteen thouſand livres a year, 
This high rent had given reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
fuch a reſidence was intended for ſome perſon of 
great diſtinction; and the conjecture was well 
founded. The commandant of the province, 
whom I have already named, had made the troops 
take the oath of allegiance to the law 'and the 
king: he went ſo far in his ſpeech to them as to 
inſinuate that the aſſembly were gone aſtray. In 
ſhort, all Normandy expected the royal family, 
On the fifth of Auguſt the plan of departure was 
preſented to the king. It was propoſed that be 
ſhould go out of the Thuilleries in the morning 
with his family, attended by about fifteen or eig. 


teen 
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then hundred of the national guards, who could 

be depended upon, and his ordinary Swiſs guard, 

When he came to the Etoile, at the top of the 

Champs Elyſces, he was there to find the remainder 

of the Swiſs guards, about three hundred cavalry 
of his late conſtitutional guard, and fifteen hun- 
dred gentlemen who were to meet there. Such a 
junction would have formed a ſmall army of three 
thouſand three hundred men to eſcort him to Pon- 
toiſe. This place they would have reached in five 
hours. Money and proviſions were to be there in 
readineſs; and a freſh acceſſion of forces was to be 
made by the troops of the diviſion. The bridges 
were to be broke down behind him, and in this 
ſituation, the king, equally ſupported by the de- 
partment of the Somme, and that of the Seine and 
Oiſe, was to determine which to chooſe, Amiens, 
or Rouen ; La Fayette and Duport, or De Lian- 
court and Chapelier. He ſtill refuſed; and in 
this was guided by a double impulſe, which does 
equal honour to his heart and his underſtanding. 


In fact, whatever plan he could adopt, it was 
beginning a civil war, the very idea of which 
made him ſhudder. His tender heart ſhrunk 
from the dreaded effuſion of French blood. He 
alſo very juſtly concluded, chat, as ſuch a ſtep 


did not ſuddenly and completely overthrow the 
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power of the Jacobins, it would only place him at 
the head of the weaker, and leſs numerous party, 
It would be leaving the main-ſprings of govern- 
ment in the hands of his enemies. The deluded 
opinion of the public, the army, the fleet, the 
treaſury, every thing would be at their command: 
they would remain maſters of the field of battle 
without having fought : it would be the center of 
univerſal attraction ; for wherever there are the 
_ greateſt reſources of power, there the people al- 
ways place their confidence- Thus the king, a 
ſtranger to all factions, refuſed all the plans that 
were offered to him. I have omitted ſome, be- 
cauſe they were laid before him without any pa- 
rade or noiſe, and were rejected with the reſt, I 
now proceed to the great events. 


_ — EEE no ————omm—mm—_ 


Prelude to the Horrors of the 10th of Auguſt. 


MEANWHILE the critical moment was draw- 
ing near. The preparations for attack were made 
on all ſides, as explained in the firſt chapter. The 
inſurrection broke out before any deciſive mea- 
fure was reſolved upon. Even on the ninth the 
miniſters were ſpinning out uſeleſs treaties wich 
the leading members of the principal commit- 
tees. 


tak 3: 


tees. Tbey wiſhed to concert with hen ſome _ 
means to ſave the conſtitution and the king. Vain 
hope! The ſuburbs were ready on the eighth; 
and ſo great was the general conſternation on 
Thurſday the ninth, an ordinary court-day, that the 
dames du palais (ladies in waiting) did not dare to 
go to the palace for fear of being inſulted, Lady 
Sutherland, the Engliſh embaſſadreſs, and an- 
other lady were the N ones, who on that r 
appeared at the queen's drawing - room. 


M. petion ar upon the aſſembly to inform 
them, that the alarm bell was to be rung at mid- 
night, and that he was afraid he had not ſufficient 
force to quell the popular riots, of which he had 
received intimation. 30 n to the or- 
der of the day. 


Such a declaration made to the aſſembly by the 
procureur ſyndic of the department, and the mayor 
of Paris, was enough to juſtify the fears of the 
king, and of thoſe who continued faithful to him, 


M. Delauete had promiſed M. Lajeard a decree for model- 
ling the volunteers of the national guards in ſuch a manner, as 
that they might be allowed to rally at any poſt attacked, by 
putting themſelves under the command of the officer on duty 
a that poſt. Petion oppoſed it; and every battali ion remained 
confingd to 00 own ſpot. 
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On the eighth, the departments required M. Man- 
dat to cauſe an augmentation of the forces that 
were to guard the king; and M. Petion joined to 


this a poſitive and written IO to repel force by 


foree. 


This magiſtrate viſited the palace on each of 
the preceding days. Did he go there to make 
ſure of the attack, or to prepare the defence? 
There can be'no doubt about the matter,” if we 
reflect on the hatred he had manifeſted towards 
the king; on his deſire of being revenged on his 
majeſty's perſon, by humbling him to ſuch a point 
as to become ſubſervient to his ſecret views; and 
particularly on the petition for dethroning him, 
which the mayor had preſented to bow afſermbiy' z 
few days before*. 


Some perſons ſtill flattered themſelves that the 
riotous tumult, like that of the 2oth of June, 
would go no farther than the carrying up of 'a pe- 
tition by an armed multitude. No farther doubt, 
however, could be entertained of the deſign to 
make an open attack, when at eleven , o'clock on 
the night of the ninth, a ſpy who was at the bar- 
racks of the Mar/cillais, came with intelligence, that 


Of the 48 ſections, in whoſe name he preſented this addreß 
22 already diſavowed it. See Chap. 1. 
5 5 che 
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the preſident had declared to his comrades, that 
they muſt prepare for ſomething more chan a civic 
re 


On Thurſday the ninth, M. Mandat ordered ſix- 
teen choſen batallions of the national guards to be 
in readineſs to march; and at fix o'clock in the 
evening, a triple guard was ſtationed at every poſt 
belonging to the palace. The regiment of Swiſs 
guards, conſiſting in all of 950“ men had arrived 
there two days before, They were under the 
command of Lieutenant-colonel Maillarder, (M. 
d'Afﬀry peing abſent though illneſs) and of majors 
Bachmann and Zimmermar. Quarters were pre- 
pared for them in the palace, in the hotel de 
Brionne, and in the new ſtables, which had been 
built in Marſan-court for the horſe guards. At 
eleven o'clock the whole regiment was under arms. 
At half paſt eleven, they went to their reſpective 
poſts} : they were particularly fixed at the foot 
of the ſtair-cafe. 


A detachment of thirty of the national guards 
was added to the Swiſs in their court. 


* Some ſay their number amounted only to 730 men. 
} A quarter before eleven, a Mar/cillais in his ſhirt, and with 
a ſword drawn, inſulted the Swiſs centinel at Marſan court, and 
faid to him: this is the laſt time you mount-guard, you wretch; we 


are going to exterminate you. At this moment the cry, to arms, 
was heard, M 2 
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The ſame evening, M. Mandat, commander 
in chief of the national 1 ſent a written order 
to Captain d' Erlach, to reinforce the poſts, and 
to repel force by force. This order, ſigned by 
him, was only a duplicate of the one he himſelf 
received from Petion, of which I ſhall give an 
Exact Copy. 


The command of the ſeventeenth diviſion, 
which comprehends the circle of Paris, had; in 
conſequence of lieutenant general de Witlinckoff's 
diſmiſſion, devolved upon M. de Boiſſieu, camp- 
marſhal, who had been employed with ſucceſs in 
Provence the preceding year. He had under him 
Mr. James Menou, a former member of the con- 
ſtituent aſſembly, and a camp-marſhal alſo, and 
M. de Laleu, adjutant-general. Theſe officers had 
no authority over the national guards: nor were 
the Swils ſubject to their command: they had 
therefore under their direct and immediate orders 
only the horſe and foot gendarmerie. 


The foot gendarmerie of Paris intramuros were 
conſigned to their reſpective quarters, except ſuch 
as mounted guard at the uſual poſts. A reſerve 
of a hundred-and fifty men were fixed at the hotel 
de Thoulouſe, in order to protect, in caſe of ne- 
ceſlity, the caiſſe de Pex traordingire, the treaſury, 
and the * np. 
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The foot gendarmerie of Paris extramiwros con- 
fiſted only of thirty men, who were poſted at the 
little ſtair- caſe i in Prince's court. 


The horſe gendarmerie, commanded by Meſſrs. 
de Rhulieres and de Verdiere, amounting to ſix 
hundred men, were drawn up in order of battle at 
eleven o'clock at night on the grand place du 


Laſtly, a great number of gentlemen and of 
young royaliſts had reſolved to fly to the king's 
aſſiſtance on this fatal night. Some were to have 
poſted themſelves for his defence in the interior 
parts of the palace, while the reſt were to patrole 
without. The Pont Royal, and the Champs Elysees 
| vere fixed upon as the places of rendezvous for 
this loyal, but ill concerted aſſociation. 
| 1 
At eleven o'clock a part of the officers of the 
old horſe and foot-guards waited: upon the gene- 
rals who commanded them before they were diſ- 
banded. They all went, one after another, into 
the Oeil de beuf: there they met with ſome other 
gentlemen armed like themſelves with ſwords and 
piſtols. By this union their number amounted to 
200, who then diſperſed into the different apart- 
. where they v were Ds for the _ 
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Several of the court-tradeſmen, purveyors, and 
others, attached by ſervice, inclination, or duty, 
to the king's perſon, ſeeing his life threatened, had 


repaired to the palace in arms, and there took 
their ſtand for the common defence. 


M. de Boiffieu's orders to the horſe gendarmerie 


were to let the column of the rebels proceed to the 
quay; then to divide to the right and left, and 
ſhouting on their rear that they were cut off, to 
force them into the fauxbourg ; and that this might 
be effected without the neceſſity of firing, it was 


ſpecified in the orders that the wickets of the Lou- 


vre ſhould be left open. 


The battalion of St. Roch, who were poſted in 
the courts of the Palais Royal, had alſo orders to 
advance, upon the firſt ſignal, to the palace 
through Rohan-ſtreet, and with beat of drum to 
prompt the mob to fly through the wickets, The 
battalions of Vendome Place were alſo to come 
through St. Honore-ftreet, and the little Carrousel, 
to drive the rebel column through the ſame wickets, 
Another detachment of cavalry, with two pieces of 
ordnance, blocked up the quay of the Thuilleries. 


Such were the preparatory arrangements mads 
| ſolely to preſerve the lives of the royal family; and 
this ſimple account of them will fully ſhew what 

degree 
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degree of credit is due to all the fabricated charges 
of a plot. | 


After ſupper, their majeſties and the royal family 
remained in that part of the palace which is called 
the Cabinet du Conseil. The miniſters and a ſelect 
party of gentlemen ſpent the night there. 


The clock ſtrikes the fatal hour: the alarm bell 
is heard : the drum beats to arms : three hundred 
of the faction call together the mere phantoms of 
the ſections “: the common-hall is inveſted: the 
municipality put to the rout ; the national afſem- 
bly waits to receive from the mob the orders itſelf 
had ſuggeſted : the conſtitution is no more; and 

the palace 1s going to be attacked. 


* All the citizens were rouzed to arms and upon duty, for 
the defence of their own property; in the ſection of the Lom- 
bards there were only eight individuals to name five commiſſion- 
ers. In the whole there were 192 delegates choſen by four hun- 
dred rebels, and this was the waice of the people. 
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APPENDIX 


TO THE SECOND NUMBER OF THE 


LATE PICTURE OF PARIS. 


70 MR. PELTIER, 


AUTHOR OF THE PICTURE OF THE REVOLUTION OF 
THE TENTH OF AUGUST. , 


London, Octaber 15, 17 
SIR, ; oo "OY 


HAVE the honour to addreſs to you a reply written by 
one of M. de La Fayette's friends to M. de Rivarol's 
flanderous pamphlet; a pamphlet which you. cenſure, and 
which, no doubt, you inſerted in your Work, merely as 2 
brief, or document to be produced at the trial now pending - 
between Paris and Coblentz, which, as you ſuppole, is to be 
decided at Brufſels. I hope your impartiality will induce 
you to let this new brief, on the part of the defendant, find 
alſo a place in your next number. I even flatter myſelf 
you will admit into it this letter, wherein I beg the judges of 
that trial, the proceedings of which you have undertaken to 
report, to make M. de Rivarol ſenſible that the epithet of 
Traitor, which he ſo laviſhly beſtows on M. de La Fayette's 
companions, cannot be applicable to men, who were prompt- 
ed by loyalty alone to quit a poſt, which they believed could 
be no longer kept without infamy. Faithful to their oath, 
they choſe rather to relinquiſh every thing, to ſacrifice every 
thing, to run every riſk, rather than ſubmit to orders, which 
they 
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they ſaw did not convey the wiſh of the nation, but the bare 
will of the authors of the maſſacre on the 10th of Auguſt, 
thoſe monſters, who were then maſters of the aſſembly and 
the king, and are become ſo ſince of all France, 


Even admitting that the alledged criminality of Lewis the 


fixteenth's defigns had been, clearly proved, till the diſco. 
very of thoſe pretended proofs muſt have been ſubſequent to 
the attack on the palace. Honour, therefore, as well as an 
expreſs decree muſt have made it the ſacred duty of the 
troops ſtationed there to repel ſuch an attack. Yet, accord- 
ing to the language now adopted all over France, the loyal 
Swiſs, maſſacred in the Thuilleries, were ruffians: the cow- 
ards, who deſerted them to join the aſſailants, were brave 
patriots : and ſuch of the butchers as fell in the murderous 
attack are called the only victims on that horrid day. 


M. de La Fayette and his companions could neither adopt 
that opinion, nor ſpeak that language : placed as they were 
| between what they looked upon as diſhonourable, and the 
aſſurance of future applauſe, which was not the effect of 
giddinefs, or felf-flattery, they did not heſitate in their choice. 
Bat in quitting the army, they took care to leave it in ſo 
ſtrong and ſecure a poſition, that General Clairfait, when 
the intelligence was brought him from M. D*Arnoncourt, 
the commandant of Rochefort, advanced as far as the heights 
of Stenay, but dared not make any attack. | 


M. de La Fayette's companions, ſo far from plundering 
the military cheſt, of which their {landerers had the baſeneſs 
to accuſe them, left in that cheſt at leaſt twelve hundred 
thouſand livres in ſpecie, and nearly as much in aſſignats. 


Eyen ſome of them, I myſelf am of the number, left money 
| ta 
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to reimburſe the ſum of goo livres which had been paid 
them in advance towards an equipment which coſt them 
10,000. 


Yet ſome of them had hardly wherewithal to ſubſiſt upon 
for a year, and have no relief to expect from any perſon 
breathing. I do not bluſh to acknowledge that I am one of 
that number alſo; yet that did not hinder me from ſending 
to Longwy 4,800 livres, which had been there advanced to 
me by Meſſrs. Voyard and Guillemard. 


M. de la Fayette's companions would not even take with 
them any of their official inſtructions: not a ſingle ſketch, 
or memorandum :—they left all carefully numbered: upon 
their tables. This is not what was told the Auſtrian offi- 
cers, who, after the papers and caſh of theſe unfortunate 
priſoners were ſearched at Nivelle, could find nothing upon 
them but a proof of the infamy of their ſlanderers. 


Few people have themſelves dignity enough to form a juſt 
idea of the character of thoſe pretended traitors, whoſe con- 
duct ever pure, ever generous, long remained a riddle to 
envy, and to hatred, Theſe could find no way to explain 
it but by accuſing us of a deſpicable and criminal ambition : 
but facts have ſpoken for us; our conduct has been ſeen, as 
well as that of our detractors; and people have been enabled 
to Judge on which ſide the uu of ambition lay. 


ALEXANDER D*'ARBLAY. 


Late Firft Adjutant General to the Army under 
the Command of M. de la Fayette. 


AM. PEL- 


* 
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M. PELTIER TO M. D'ARBLAY. 


In, 4 


SHALL readily inſert the defence you have ſent me of 
M. de la Fayette, in reply to what M. de Rivarol has 
written concerning that general: impartiality is the duty of 
every man, who publiſhes his ſentiments in a free country, 


far from the atmoſphere of paſſions and of parties, 


I am of opinion, that the author of this defence would 
have given it more dignity by ayoiding perſonalities. The 
leaders of parties are judged of from their actions; but wri- 
ters are eſtimated only by their works, 


J am farther of opinion that M. La Fayette's friends may, 
perhaps with ſome juſtice, find means to excuſe him, by en- 


llarging upon his ſentiments, and his views: but the ſtateſ- 


man will attend only to his talents, his conduct, his errors, 
and his ſucceſs, 


If in fact the intentions of men were to be made the rule 
and ſtandard of our judgment of them, what anſwer could be 
given to the complaints very naturally urged by the friends 
of the gentlemen ſo ill- treated on the 28th of February by 
the general's orders? What anſwer could be given to the 
king's friends, who ſtill ſhudder at the recollection of the 
horrors of July and Auguſt, 1791? Is not M. La Fayette“ 
fate, impriſoned as he is, after ſome reverſes of fortune, pre- 


ciſely the ſame as that of Lewis XVI. confined after his 
journey 
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journey to Varennes ; and was it not at that time as eaſy to 
juſtify the king, on the ground of his intentions, in the eyes 
of M. La Fayette, as it is now for the friends of the latter to 
juſtify him on the ſame ground, in the eyes of Europe? 


And if any perſon inclined to urge this point with greater 
ſeverity, were to compare M. La Fayette to an artful fellow, 
who, having ſtript an honeſt man of his property, might 
however conſent to allow him barely enough to keep him 
from ſtarving, and afterwards ſhould proſecute in a high 
court of juſtice the robber, who, emboldened by impunity, 
might ſeize with rapacious hand the very allowance granted 
to the honeſt man through pity ; if, I ſay, ſuch a compariſon 


whichruight not be equally pleaded in favour of the other ; 
or what diſtinction could the judge make in paſſing ſentence 
upon both? | 


I ſhall in another part of this work examine whether it 
was political, or not, to impriſon M. de la Fayette; but 
| however that may be, I have no doubt but the many friends 
and enemies, whom he has both in this country and in 
France, will all concur in doing juſtice to the ſentiment 
which has guided your pen. I join them before-hand. 


PELTIER, 


were to be preſſed home, what could be alledged for the one, 
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On M. Rivarol's pn phlet againſt M. de la Fayette, 
inſerted in the Firſt Number of M. Peltier's Work, 


FRENCH work, on its being announced at London, 

excited notice: it was ſubſcribed for with avidity, 
Its author had promiſed a narrative of the revolution of the 
10th of Auguſt; and among the papers inſerted in the Ap- 
pendix to the firſt number we meet with a declamatory in- 
vective againſt M. de la Fayette, who made himſelf a volun- 
tary ſacrifice, at firſt to prevent, and afterwards to defeat the 
revolution of the 10th of Auguſt. 


4, 


It is natural to aſk what ſort of man he muſt be who 
could publiſh at Bruſſels ſuch a pamphlet upon ſuch an oc- 
caſion? 


He certainly is not a man of integrity: the man of inte- 
grity never perverts, ſuppreſſes, or invents facts. 


He is not the friend of Lewis the ſixteenth. The friend 
of that ill-fated king, knowing the depth of the abyſs in 
which misfortune has overwhelmed him, thinks only of pity- 
ing and of ſerving him: he deſires, he makes war upon thoſe 
only who confine and threaten him: he forgets M. de la 
Fayette; or if he thinks of him, it is with a grateful ſenſe of 
his laſt efforts: he pardons at leaſt his former faults, upon 
reflecting that he is now a priſoner at Veſel, only in conſe- 
quence of his endeavouring to hinder Lewis XVI. from be- 
ing ſo at the Temple. 


His 


1 


He is neither the friend of freedom, nor of royalty.— 
The friend of freedom would never call down all the thun- 
ders of deſpotiſm on M. de la Fayette's head. The friend of 
royalty would be particularly guarded againſt encouraging 
thoſe /tate-crimes, which no enlightened people will any 
longer endure, and which juſter ſovereigns have been the 
firlt to diſclaim. As a ſubject, I am filled with indignation: 
were I a king, I ſhould puniſh the man, whom I ſaw thus 


degrading my auguſt functions, and making my throne tot- 


ter at the ſame time that he diſgraced it, by laying it down 
as a maxim, that it ſhould be founded in flavery, and that 
tyranny ſhould be ſeated thereon! Aſſuredly, one may 
execrate the Bartholomew-day of municipal blood-ſhed, with- 
out applauding the Bartholomew-day of Charles IX.—hu- 
man nature is not reduced to the wretched alternative of 
chooſing between the commiſſions of Lewis XI. and thoſe 


of Robeſpierre ; between chancellor Jefferies, and chancel- 
lor Danton ! 


Laſtly, he is not the friend of human kind.—At a mo- 
ment, when. France is deluged with blood and with tears ;— 
when the cries of millions demand of a triumphant faction a 
father, a brother, a child, a friend, barbarouſly maſſacred ;— 
when fifteen thouſand victims have been heaped upon each 
other in the metropolis alone by the monſters whom La 
Fayette wanted to chain down, and who intended to butcher 
him; it could never be againft ſuch a man that the friend of 
humanity could wiſh to ſtir up hatred and perſecution. The 
friend of humanity regrets ſuch a man : he muſt remember 
the ſecurity of perſons and of property, the commerce, the 
tranquility of the inhabitants of Paris, conſtantly maintain- 


ed by M. de la Fayette, and which received but one or two 


ſhocks 
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ſhocks during the two years of his command; though in. 
vaded with the groſſeſt outrage every week, every day, 

every hour ſince the triumph of his enemies. The friend of 

humanity ſees M. de la Fayette devote himſelf to a thouſand 
deaths, in order to prevent the aſſaſſination of a ſingle citi- 
zen: he ſees him ruſhing alone into the midſt of a furious 
mob; tearing to pieces the fatal cord with which an unhap. 
py victim was already ſuſpended ; ſeizing the lawleſs execu- 
tioner; dragging him to juſtice; ruling the multitude; 
freezing ſome with fear ; tranſporting others with admira- 
tion; and by the timely check of a ſingle crime rendering a 
thouſand abortive, | 


Who then can this impetuous declaimer be, in whom we 
diſcover neither the man of integrity, nor the friend of the 
unhappy Lewis XVI. nor that of freedom, nor that of roy- 
alty, nor even the friend of human kind? Hear his cha- 


racter. 


A man, whoſe heart is a diſgrace to his underſtanding :— 
who will be in the party he has fold himſelf to what Mira- 
beau was in his; fickle ; as ready to do miſchief, as to pur- 
ſue good, to contradict his writings by his ſpeeches, and his 
principles by his actions: —a journaliſt, ſuperficial in his 
judgment, raſh in his aſſertions, inconcluſive in his infe- 
rences, who has blackened the intentions of the very men 
whoſe opinions he ſtole; audacious in forging calumnies, 
and trembling in the preſence of the individual he calum- 
niated: a writer, who after having profeſſed the beſt doc- 
trine, would not leave it in any body's power to ſay, that he 
judged better of things than of perſons; and who has fallen 
into ſuch ſtrange inconſiſtencies, as to leaye it. uncertain 
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whether he has been gained over by the victorious party, of 
whether he is of the number of thoſe profound politicians; 
whoſe firſt with was that every thing might get worſe, and 
who as yet have been able to accompliſh only that :—one of 
thoſe friends of the king, who, when La Fayette and Petion 
were, about a year ago, rival candidates for the mayoralty of 
Paris, influenced the votes in favour of the virtuous Petion; 

that is to ſay, who ate in the very firſt inſtance chargeable 
with all the horrors of the roth of Auguſt, and the 2d of 
September; for it is certain that La Fayette would have 
prevented the fatal exploſion on thoſe days, or would have 
put an end to it in the manner that he quelled the riots in 
the Champ de Mars :—one of thoſe counſellors, who boaſts 
of having ſurrounded Lewis XVI. with Jacobin miniſters ; 
who proſtituted to them his own pen, as well as places, and 
conſciences ;—the faithful agent of Dumourier, while the 
latter was engaged only in intrigues; but deſerting him the 
very moment that daring ruffian was obliged to fight as 
well as to intrigue ;—who now is ſaid to ſell to thoſe of the 
other ſide what he before ſold to Dumourier ; and who will 


be numbered among the ſcourges, with which it has been 


the doom of that unfortunate party to be afflicted. 


No doubt, the noble, the virtuous, the ttuly reſpectable 
part of the emigrants will reject with abhorrence and diſ- 
dain the furious ſuggeſtions of this cold-blooded incendiary. 
But he will hunt for perſons among the multitude, who 
have not ſo many lofſes to repair; as hopes to encourage, and 
who have more paſſions to gratify than principles to eſta- 
bliſh; he will flatter, and rouſe them alternately ; and who 
can ſay into what errors he may lead them? Of what con- 
lequence | iS it, that, an one day, he writes a treatiſe on mo- 
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deration, if the very next morning he prompts to acts of 
ferocity? What can be the tendency of the laſt line in his 
libel ;—of that impudent incitement to the murder of M. de 
la Fayette ;—of that indignation at its not being yet com- 
mitted? Did he expect any farther violence from the mob 
collected by folly, and diſperſed by wiſdom, during the ſtay 
of that general and his companions at Luxemburgh ? Was 
it neceſſary for his ſatisfaction that the banks of the Rhine 
ſhould exhibit the ſame ſpeRacle as thoſe of the Seiſie, pri- 
ſons burſt open, and victims facrificed? No; it will not be 
fo: French loyalty will {till find ſome afylum in the world: 
there will be a boundary, where honour will always ſtop 
even thoſe, who might be hurried on by reſentment :—no; 
that party, the objects themſelves of ſo much perſecution, 
will not loſe their chief ſupport, innocence united to misfor- 


tune. 


On what ground then does he pronounce againſt M. de la 
Fayette that woeful ſentence, that interdiction of fire and wa- 
ter, to put him out of the protection of the law, and to ſolicit 
all thoſe who are out of France to aſſaſſinate him, as Merlin 
and Robeſpierre urged all thoſe to do who are in France ? 


He dares to charge him with the murder of Foulon and 
Berthier at the very inſtant that he felt the utmoſt indigna- 
tion at ſeeing it committed, and the utmoſt deſpair at not 
being able to prevent it. The invaſion of property on tht 
Fourth of Auguſt; but M. La Fayette was not preſent at the 
proceedings of that night! The ſteps taken on the 5th of Oc- 
tober; yet the moſt inflamed enemy of the French revolu- 
tion, Mr. Burke? could at that time look upon La Fayette 
only as @ commander dragged en with a haller round hi; ns: 


by 
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by bis mutinous army. We next come to the horrid crimes 
of the bth—a day, on which every body muſt confeſs that 
M. la Fayette ſaved the lives of the king and queen! 77 
maſſacre of the Iife-guards—He reſcued ten of them out of 
the hands of the aſſaſſins! The murder of Favras—yet, on 
the very night before his trial, he ſent word to the trembling 
judges, that they ſhould attend only to the dictates of their 
Gnſcience, and that he pledged himſelf to protect them! 
Laſt of all, his cruelty, his barbarity, his cold -blooded atrociouſ- 
ne Vet I can confidently aſſert, that not only every friend, 
every acquaintance, but even every generous enemy of M. 
de la Fayette is convinced that humanity is one of the lead- 
ing features of his character! There are few of thoſe ene- 
mies who are not indebted to him for their lives They 
may now curſe his ſupport, but they have all experienced, 
and many of them courted it; and it is preciſely on that ſcore 
that M. de la Fayette has always deſerved well of the com- 
monwealth, I cannot help again urging a compariſon be- 
tween the ſtate of Paris while he had the command of the 
national guards, and what has taken place ſince it was trans- 
terred to other hands. 


But what nobody would believe, if the pamphlet was not 
ſtill before one's eyes, the author undertakes to review the 
whole of M. de la Fayette's political life; and he ſtrikes out 
of it the Jaſt two months: he does not fay a word of the 
events which filled up the interval between the 2oth of 
June, and the 19th of Auguſt; though it is that period 
alone, which could enable the public to form a juſt opinion 
of M. La Fayette's moral character. It is now unconteſted, 
that M. La Fayette's life has been checquered with virtues 
and with errors. Some of the former were neither ſuited to 
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times nor places, but many of them would do honour to 
any age, or any country. Among his errors, there are ſome 
which can only be wiped off by confeſſion and repentance; 
and others which he may even pride himſelf for, becauſe 
they aroſe from the exceſſes of a generous principle. Let 
him be reproached with not having always underſtood free. 
dom and royalty; with having too much enlarged the firſt, 
and confined the ſecond : but let it not be denied that he al- 
ways wiſhed to preſerve both, and never aimed at crimes and 
republicaniſm. | 


Since the 1oth of Auguſt, very flattering offers of ag- 
grandizement were held out to him, if he would put himſelf 
at the head of this ſecond revolution, and become the gene- 
ral of the republic: he rejected them with diſdain and in- 
dignation : he choſe to be the victim of his principles and 
his oaths. 


His flying to a hoſtile land was neither a te//imony of fear, 
to which he was always a ſtranger; nor a te/t:mony of eſteem, 
which could have been hardly juſtified, had he felt it : it was 
the tribute of reſpect for the oath he had taken—of his reſpect 
for integrity, honour, and freedom. M. de la Fayette ſaw 
the dangers to which an upright conſcience expoſed him: 
he faced thoſe dangers: yet, when the purity of his ſoul is 
diſplayed to the world ; when misfortune perſecutes him; 
when an order, at which Europe is aſtoniſhed, and which 
muſt ſoon excite its indignation, has flung him into a priſon; 
even at that juncture, a wanton and unfeeling attempt i; 
made to inſult in a cowardly manner his ſufferings, to 
aſcribe to him faults he never committed, to upbraid him 
with thoſe he atoned for, to paſs over in ſilence the wy 
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which made amends for them, and to demand his death, Af- 
ter having libelled his life. 


But I have ſaid too much of Rivarol : let me addreſs my- 
{elf to thoſe, whom he equally inſults by his ſervile flattery, 
and his ſavage exhortations. 


M. de la Fayette, travelling through the Auſtrian territo- 
ries, and repairing to Holland, in order to go to America, is not 
a priſoner of war :—nor is he a ſtate priſoner, Yet, arreſt- 
ed contrary to the rules of juſtice, given up contrary to thoſe 
of honour, and impriſoned contrary to thoſe of humanity, he 
is overwhelmed with rigours which force can exerciſe, but 
never juſtify, 


It is very ſeldom that injuſtice does not turn out to be bad 
policy. The miniſters of the combined powers will one day 
or othei know what influence the ill- treatment of M. de la 


Fayette had on the oppoſition they met with, an oppoſition 
of which it is impoſſible to calculate the effects. 


The generous character, however, of the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick, his enlightened mind, and his own renown, much 
dearer than what can be acquired by arms, are intereſted in 
putting an end to that violation of all rights. The ſon of the 


wiſe Leopold, and the nephew of the great Frederic will be 


ſorry perhaps that was ever begun. 


M. de la Fayette has friends: ſome: of them will be be- 
lieved : they have long and often been his ſevereſt cenſurers: 
they have conſtantly had the royal cauſe at heart: they ad- 
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hered to M. de la Fayette ſince the 14th of September, 1591, 
more cloſely ſince the declaration of war, and cloſer than 
ever ſince the 20th of June. They do not mean yet to pub- 
liſh all that they have known and ſeen of his conduct, his 
projects, and his actions. But if injuſtice is perſiſted in: if 
it be ſaid that in this fatal revolution every party muſt be in- 
volved in guilt: if two cauſes equally ſacred, improperly 
ſeparated, when, on the contrary, they are intimately con- 
nected, are to be alternately deſtroyed by thoſe who call 
themſelves their champions; and if, after having diſgraced 
the cauſe of freedom, a deſign is formed to diſgrace alſo the 
cauſe of royalty ; then M. de la Fayette's friends will wun- 
dertake his defence, confeſs his faults, ſhew forth his merits, 


and hold out to Europe ſuch documents as muſt put injuſtice 
to the bluſh, 


But above all, let it not be ſuppoſed, that in order to ex- 
culpate M. de la Fayette in one particular, it is neceſſary to 
give him up in another. The enly thing in danger, and 
which would want any compromiſe, is the glory of his op- 
preſſors. Here no bribes have been offered, none received. 
M. de la Fayette remained, at this laſt period, equally faith- 
ful to liberty and royalty. No part of the body politic can 
at this day, with calumny, accuſe him of treachery ; and, ſet- 
ting aſide private bickerings which may be ſettled how they 
will, he cannot on any political ground be the juſt object d 
any man's vengeance, except the ruffians, who, to glut their 
monſtrous ambition, cover France with ruins, with taxes, 

and dead bodies; and keep buried in ſeparate priſons the 
pureſt of kings, the moſt courageous of queens, an angel-like 
_ princeſs, whom the very devils in hell could not help reſpect- 
ing. 
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ing, and a child whoſe looks alone would ſoften a hord of 
cannibals. 


Thoſe are M, de la Fayette's enemies. They might de- 
pend upon M. de Rivarol to propagate their calumnies ; but 
certainly they could not depend upon kings to become the 
tools of their revenge, 
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LATE PICTURE OF PARIS, 
N 6 "77S ; | '. 2 N 
CHAP. III. 


Detail of the Horrors of the oth of Auguft. 
144885 :& | 
« Fit via vi; rumpunt aditus ——— 
Vir. Kn. lib. rt. 


HE meaſures adopted within the palace, and 

che preparations made for its external de- 

fence, the king's reviews, his retreat to the Na- 

tional Aſſembly, his dangers, the ſtorming of the 

palace, the diſperſion of all his adherents, and the 

maſſacre of his Swiſs guards, are to be the ſubject 

of the preſent chapter, to which is annexed a plan 

of the Thuilleries, and of the adjacent ſtreets, to 

ſerve as a guide to the various ſcenes of action on 
that frightful day. | 


In order to have a perfect idea of 8 FIR 
it is firſt of all neceſſary to be made acquainted 
with the exact ſituation of the Thuilleries. I 
ſhall appropriate a few pages to this purpoſe. 


0 "The 
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The palace conſiſts of five principal pavillions, 
connected together by intermediate buildings, the 
whole of which forms one of the moſt ſtupendoyg 
piles of architecture in the whole world. 


A gallery of immenſe length joins the Thuille- 
ries to the old Louvre. This gallery was intend- 
ed for a French Muſeum, in which were to be de- 


poſited all the national and royal collections of t! 
paintings, engravings, ſtatues, medals, antiques, le 
&c. It is called the Lowvre gallery. Since the 97 
25th of July, as freſh riots were juſtly dreaded on 


every inſtant, M. de Salis, a major of the Swiſs 
guards had a fort of intrenchment or barricado 
made in this gallery with boards and planks, in 
order to cut off the approach of the rebels, who 
might otherwiſe come up in great numbers by the 
Apollo gallery, or the aſcent leading through the 
Infanta's paviilion in the old Louvre. The floor 
of the gallery had been broke down at the diſtance 
of about ſixty yards from the firſt pavillion of the 
Thuilleries ; and thirty of the Swiſs were placed 
in this kind of out-poſt, which extended over the 
wickets of the Carronse!, 


The firſt pavillion, which faces the Pont-Royal, 
is called the Pavillion of Flora : here were the 
apartments of Madame Elizabeth. In this pa- 


villion there is a magnificent ſtair-caſe, called the 
Princes 
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Princes? Stair-Case. It leads into a court of the 
ſame name. A branch of this ſtair-caſe runs off 
to an iron gate, which opens into the garden from 
this part of the palace. This is the gate which is 
known by the name of the Queen's Gate, 


The Pavillion ef Flora, is connected with the 


three central pavillions by means of a large gal- 
| lery, called the 'Carrachis* Gallery. Under this 


gallery were the queen's grand apartments, nearly 
on a level with the terrace of the palace. 


The central pavilhons formed the king's apart- 
ments, conſiſting of the billiard-room, the grand 
dining room, the council-chamber, a magnificent 
ſaloon, called Salle du lit, (the ſtate-room) the wil 
de beeuf, and different guard rooms: the whole ter- 
minates in a grand ſtair- caſe exactly in the mid- 
dle of the palace, and is ſhut up by two iron gates 
on the ſide of the garden, and on that of the Cour 
Royale. 


In this part of the palace, on the ground floor, 
and on the ſecond ſtory, were the apartments of 
the dauphin, of Madame de Lamballe, and ſeve- 
ral other perſons belonging to the court. The 
king's private apartments conſiſted only of two 
ſuits of rooms, opening to the garden, and adjoin- 
ng to the council-chamber on one fide, and to 

O2 the 
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the ſtate-room on the other. The queen's ſmall 


apartments were over C arrachis Gallery, 


The other diviſion of the palace from the ſtair- 
caſe to the pavillion of the ſtables conſiſts of the 
Chapel, Servandoni's Theatre, and the apartments 
which uſed to be occupied by the king's aunts, 


Four courts incloſe the palace on the fide of the 
Carrousel, The firſt is called Princes'-Court. In 
the inner part of it, a guard-room had been built 
for the national troops on duty. The ſecond is 
called Ja Cour Royale, (King's Court.) It was here, 
at the bottom of the great ſtair-caſe, that two can- 
nons, belonging to the batallion upon duty at the 
palace, had been planted ever ſince the ſixth of 
October 1789. The third is named Swrss-Court, 
It was through this court that people formerly 
went to the French theatre, when it was ſituated 
in the Thuilleries. The Swiſs had barracks there 
for the ordinary palace- guard. Two ſtables had 
been lately built there for the horſe gendarmerie 
upon duty, who were ſubſtituted in the room of 
the conſtitutional horſe-guards, upon the diſband- 
ing of the latter. Laſtly, the fourth court takes 
the name of Marsan-Court, from the pavillion on 


the northern extremity. There was a way through 


this court to the Hotel de Brionne, the reſidence of 


the. 
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the grand ecuyer of France, on Little Carrousel- 
P Ace. 


The different buildings round theſe four courts 
were divided into ſmall apartments for the accom- 
modation of old ſervants, and of perſons actually 
engaged at the palace. 


On turning round the Pavillion of Marian, to go 
to the National Aſſembly, you enter the Szable- 
Tard, and then the yard belonging to the Riding- 
House, on one fide of which is a door leading into 
the garden. Purſuing your way through the yard 
of the riding-houſe, you come to the National 
Aſſembly, where a party of horſe, and of the na- 
tional guards, with ſome ſheriff's officers, ſome 
veterans and two pieces of ordnance were always 


polled, 


Five terraces formed the incloſure of the gar- 
den. That, which runs along by the palace, 
and which is adorned with ſtatues and marble 
vaſes of exquiſite beauty, is called the Palace Ter- 
race. That on the right, which extends the en- 
tire length of the garden, is called the Terrace of 
the Feuillans. This ground the aſſembly had ta- 
poſſeſſion of, a fortnight before, in order more 
eaſily to animate the people againſt the palace. 
This terrace is interſected by two flights of ſteps. 

O 3 One 
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One leads to a coffee-houſe, called the Hottot 
coffee-houſe, which had been walled up on the 
ſide of the garden, as the mob could eaſily get 
that way into the Thuilleries, when the king 
thought it adviſeable to keep them ſhut during 
the popular commotions. This coffee-houſe was 
again opened by the Aſſembly's order. It became 
the rendezvous of the motion-makers, and agita- 
tors of the populace. The other flight of ſteps 
led to the aſſembly, to all its offices, and to the 
paſſage called that of the Feuillans. It was through 
this dark, narrow, and fetid paſſage, that the king 
was always obliged to go on foot, whenever he 
went in ſtate to the National Aſſembly. At the 
extremity of it is a ſmall yard, a guard-room, and 
the church of the Feuillans, which opens into 
St. Honore-ftreet, facing Vendome Place. 


The Terrace of the Feuillans terminates in a 
beautiful eſplanade, called La Terraſſe de FOrange- 
rie, (Orange Garden Terrace) whence deſcending 
by a flight of ſteps, you are led through a ſmall 
court to Lewis the Fifteenth" s Place. 


Another eſplanade, like the former, on the ſide 
of the river, was called the Dauphin's Terrace, be- 
cauſe a flower-garden had been made there for the 
amuſement of the royal children. Here was a pri- 
yate door for the convenience of the gardeners. 


The 
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The fifth and laſt terrace, called the Valer 
Terrace, runs parallel to that of the Feuillaus, all 
along the quay of the Thuilleries; and ends at a 
fide gate, which communicates with the Pavillion 
of Flora by an iron railing about twenty yards in 
extent. This gate faces the Pont Royal, and takes. 
its name from it. 


Finally, between the two eſplanades, that of the 
Dauphin, and the Orangerie, the palace is ſecured by 
a foſſe, or moat, over which is a draw- bridge that 
is ſhut every evening: this draw- bridge exactly 
faces the grand garden walk, the principal gate of 
the palace, the ſtatue on Lewis the Fiſteenth's 
Place, and the magnificent avenue to Neuilly. 
The view of buildings which here opens to the 
eye for the extent of more than a league, the col- 
lected beauties of art and nature which adorn the 
proſpect, made this ſpot the Elyſium of France ! 
The ſcene, alas! is going to change: it will ſoon 
become the theatre of furies and of dæmons. 


From Midnight till Six iu the Morning. 


The detachments of the national guards, order- 
ed by M. Mandat, arrived in the courſe of the 
night. At fix in the morning, their number, in- 
cluding the whole what were in the palace and 

— at 


. 


at the draw- bridge, amounted to about 2400 
men. 


Their artillery conſiſted of three cannons that 
were planted in the Royal Court, facing the gate; 
one in the Swi/s-Conri ; one in the Marſan- Court; 
two in Princes Court; one at the Pont Royal; one 
at the gate of the Riding - Houſe; and two at the 
Draw-Bridge; making in all eleven cannons. 


The horſe gendarmerie, formerly the Guei, now 
conſiſting of 912 men, were all upon duty, and 
diſtributed in the following manner: 


' 10s men under the command of Captain Hoche- 
reau, in the ſtables belonging to the Verſailles 
coach-office, at the foot of the Pont Royal, on 
Orsai quay, 


100 men, kept as a corps-de-reſerve at the Hotel 
de Ville, Place de Grève. 


60 men, at the Carronsel, in the ſtables of the 
Hotel de Coigny, under the command of Cap - 
tain de Sarbonne. 


30 men, with their firſt Lieutenant - Colonel, NI. 
de Raymond, in the ſtables of the Petit Hotel 


de la Valliere. 
16 men, 
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16 men, at the ordinary guard of the National 
Aſſembly. | 


25 wereat Corbeil, to guard the flower-mills, and 
the powder magazines of Eſone. 


581, with their commanding officer, M. de Rul- 

hieres, and four captains, Meſſrs. de Laſſus, 
— Gabriel, du Meſnil, and de Lille, were poſted 
912 at the colonade of the Louvre. 

There were two captains more belonging to this 
corps, one of whom, M. de Maiſtre was abſent 
upon leave; and the other, M. Deſtimauville, 
ated as aide · de - camp at the palace. 


The horſe gendarmerie, or marèchauſſee of the de- 
partment, conſiſted of 75 men. Twenty-five of 
them came in the morning, and were drawn up on 
the Carrausel; the other 30 remained at St. Mar- 
un's Gate, It was, it ſeems, with much ado that 
this gendarmerie belonging to the outſkirts of Paris 
could be ſpared, for fear of riots in the environs. 
| Yet, above a fortnight before, all the plunderers 
for ten leagues round, had been ſent for to the me- 
tropolis by prefling invitations in M. Santerre's 
own hand-writing, under the pretence of a civic 
feſtivity. Strange and frightful viſages were ſeen 
crowding to town ; and people laughed at them at 
the 
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the Palais Royal with as much thoughtleſs levity, 


as that of the ſimple Lazarite, ſinging at the foot 
of Mount Veſuvius. 


The foot gendarmerie, as I before obſerved, wete 
conſigned to their reſpective poſts. Their chief 
commander was with the detachment on duty at 
the Hotel- de-Ville. Their firſt Lieutenant-Colonel, 
M. Carl, and M. Guinguerlo the ſecond, were at 
the palace, 


Two of the municipal officers, Meſſrs. Borie 
and Le Boule ſpent the night at the Thuilleries. 


At midnight, the Swiſs occupied a ſort of guard- 
room, on the right hand as you go in, at the foot 
of the great ſtair-caſe in Princes Court, Others 
took their ſtand on the ſteps of the ſtair- caſe up 
as far as the firſt ſtory ; and ſome more were ſeated 
upon benches that run along the baniſters. In 
this ſpot they planted their colours. They ſpent 
the whole night in profound ſilence. 


The Swiſs officers declared that they would act 
as the national guards did; neither more nor leis. 
Eight well-affefted men were required to be ſta- 
ioned with the Swiſs troops at the foot of the 
itair-caſe. This poſt was afterwards occupied by 


the national grenadiers of the out-poſts. The 
other 
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other ordinary poſts were equally filled Swiſs ſols 
diers and national guards blended together, 


M. Petion had been at the palace ever ſince | 
eleven o'clock, His carriage was ſeen in the i 
courts ; but it was two hours and more before he 
himſelf could be found. He was all this time en- 
gaged in conferences with M. Rœderer; in examin- it 
ing with him the forces of the palace; in making 1188 
himſelf acquainted with its ſtrong and its weak | 
fides, and with the manner in which the national | 
guards were diſpoſed ; in marking his victims, in | 
damping the ardour of the king's defenders ; in 
prejudicing the batallions againſt the gentry ; in 
ſowing enmity and diviſion. The events of the 
day ſufficiently unfolded the dark deſigns of thoſe 
crafty and perfidious conferences, 


The palace was to have been ſtormed in the 
night ; but the attack was delayed till the moſt fa- 
rourable moment could be found. The populace, 
blind inſtruments of the crimes of their leaders, 
ſuffered themſelves to be led on, to be ſtopt, with 
a pliability worthy of the moſt expert conſpirators, 
and the moſt perfect maſters of their paſſions. The 
columns in motion through all parts of Paris, re- 
gulated their ſteps ſo as to be in exact readineſs for 
ation, and to give vigour to the political efforts 


of 
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of their leaders by the near approach of ſuch 2 
tremendous force. 


The new commiſſioners of the ſections, who 
had elected themſelves at the found of the alarm. 
bell, which was rung by their order, while all the 
citizens in arms ran to their reſpective poſts, had 
ruſhed with deſperate reſolution into the common- 
council hall; and there amounting to 192 in num. 
ber, they formed a new revolution- municipality, 
ſtill however retaining at their head their col- 
leagues, not to ſay accomplices, Petion, Manuel, 
and Danton. One Huguenin, à patriot of Haus: 
bourg St. Antoine, fat as preſident of this common- 
council: this was the very fellow who acted as the 
orator and leader of the spear-men on the 20th of 
June*. The ſecretary appointed to aſſiſt him was 
Tallien, a young incendiary, about 25 years of 
age, who for the laſt fix months was the editor ofa 
poſting-bill, which regularly appeared every day, 
under the title of the Friend of the Citizens. 


During the whole night, and a part even of the 
preceding day, the gunners and artillery-men, who 


* This Huguenin was at firſt a deſerter from the corps of 


carabineers, afterwards a clerk at the barriers, next a bawdy- 
houſe bully, and Jaſt of all, . of the council general of the 
* commonalty. 
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were at the palace, often broke out into inſults and 
menaces of all kinds againſt the gentry whom 
they knew to be within, and againſt ſome mem- 
bers of the national guards. They even went ſuch 
lengths, that the grenadiers of the Nuns of St. Tho- 
mas, who ſince night-fall had been drawn up in 
the court to the number of 40, reſolved to keep a 
ſtrict watch on every cannon, and on the ma- 
nœuvres of the gunners, by joining four of their 
own company to them. 


At day-break there was a falſe alarm excited by 
the inadvertent diſcharge of a fuſee in one of the 
courts, Every body was lying on matraſſes, or 
on benches; and it was not without Tome trouble 
that the ſleepers could be rouzed. 


Petion having gone down from the palace into 
the garden, was ſurrounded by a group of 20 na- 
tional grenadiers. He remained for ſome time 
ſeated on the ſteps of the terrace ſtair-caſe, with M. 
Sergent, a municipal officer, who accompanied 
tum. Theſe grenadiers kept him as a kind of 
hoſtage, that they might act under his reſponſi- 
bility, In this fituation the mayor of Paris, per- 
plext enough for his perſonal ſecurity, kept up, 
however, an air of compoſure : but his convalfive 
mouth, and the ſtrong preſſure of his lips betrayed 
the inward agitations of uncaſineſs and anger. 

From 
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From time to time various accounts were brought 


him, which he liftened to with the air of a phyſi. 
cian, conſulting on the criſis of a ſerious illneſ, 
He found means, by virtue of a decree of the na. 
tional aſſembly, to get away from his guards, 
One may ſay of theſe, what Voltaire did of the 
Italians : 


Ils tremblent tous a Vaſpe& d'un decret,” 


The Marſcillais began now to put themſelves in 
motion, with their artillery in front; and the 
rioters in the Fauxbourgs were preparing to muſ- 
ter. The new municipality, whoſe exiſtence, or 
felf-creation was not yet known at the palace, 
heard that M. Mandat, commander in chief of the 
national guards, had in his pocket an order from 
the mayor of Paris to repel force by force: it was 
neceſſary to take away this order from him: it was 
neceflary to deſtroy by diviſion the whole defence 
of the palace: it was neceſſary to remove every 
plea, or authoritative ſanction for reſiſtance, in 
order more eaſily to triumph over a divided party. 
Here we ſhall again ſee exerted with ſucceſs that 
ſyflem of diſmembering, ſo ſkilfully employed at 


all times, and upon all occaſions by the Jacobin 


leaders :—a ſyſtem, by which they have ſuccel- 
ſively deſtroyed the defenders of the monarchy, 


thoſe of the conſtitution, thoſe of the kings of 
Europe, 
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Europe, and thoſe of the king of France :—a ſyſ- 
tem, to the completion of which M. Raderer 
gave the finiſhing ſtroke on this laſt and memor- 
able day. 


M. Mandat ſeemed to anticipate his fate: he 
refuſed to obey the firſt meſſage : yet the order in 
queſtion was to be got out of his hands at all 
events. A ſecond meſſage is diſpatched to him 
by the municipality. Rœderer and the two mu- 
nicipal officers repreſent to him that it 1s his duty 
to wait upon the civil power: he heſitates; he 
ſhudders ; he foams with rage; he takes his leave 
of the friends whom he leaves behind him at the 
palace; he ſets off; he arrives, attended by a ſingle 
aide-de-camp. The new municipality, of the for- 
mation of which he had not even the moſt diſtant 
idea, interrogate him reſpecting the order he had 
given the preceding evening, and the ſteps he had 
taken to diſperſe the apprehended riots, without 
the effuſion of blood. They charge him with a 
plot to cut to pieces the innocent and patriotic co- 
lumn of the people. Mandat thunder- ſtruck, and 
confounded at what he ſees and hears, makes no 
reply : he is ordered away to the Abbey Prison, and 
the ſignal given for his execution*, He isbutch- 


The preſident extending his arm horizontally in a very ſig- 
nificant manner, ſaid, let him be dragged away. 


ered 
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ered on the ſteps of the Horel-de-Ville, A piſtol 
ſhot fitſt brought him to the ground; ſpears and 
cutlafſes finiſhed the buſineſs. Petion's order ig 
taken from him : the dead body is flung into the 
Seine, notwithſtanding the cries of his afflicted ſon, 
who begs in vain for his father's corpſe to perform 
the funeral rights. Here legal defence ends, and 
gives way to the natural right of ſelf-preſervation. 
It was then four o'clock in the morning, 


They were formally deliberating in the Aſſem- 
bly on the gradual abolition of the flave-trade, 
when M. de Joly, the chief juſtice, entered to in- 
form the legiſlative body, that the only means of 
preſerving the king was by ſending to him a de- 
putation from the National Aſſembly; and that 
the king deſired it for his own ſafety, and that of 
his family. The Aſſembly proceeded to the order 
of the day, obſerving that there was not a compe- 
tent number to take the requeſt into conſideration. 


At this time the rioters were plundering the ar- 
ſenal, and had particularly ſeized upon 2600 fire- 
locks, which they found there. The batallion of 
St. Gervais, commanded by M. le Laboureur, 
was appointed to guard this poſt ; but that officer 
was threatened by his own artillery-men, who com- 
pelled him, at the peril of being maſſacred, to leave 

| his 


1 
his batallion to che Faubourg St. Antoine : this 
corps formed the van of the rebel column. 


The different centers, whence all orders iſſued, 
were the barracks of the Marseillais for the Faux- 
tourg St. Marceau; and the HGtel-de-Fille' for the 
. Fauxbourg St. Antoine. The leaders at the firſt poſt 
were Barbaroux, a hoſier at the Hotel de T, oulotise, 
who had raiſed himſelf to be deputy extraordinary 
from the city of Marſeilles ; Fournigr, a captain 
who came at the head of the Marſeillais to Paris; 
and Alexander, commander of the batallion of the 
Gobelins, a worthy friend of Santerre's. —The chief 
directors at the ſecond. poſt were the ſecret com- 
mittee of the new municipal officers, Manuel, 
Danton, Camille-Deſmoulins, Fabre-d'Eglantine, 
Huguenin, Paris, Offelin, Marat, Freron, Tallien, 
Duplain, Billaud Varennes, Robeſpierre, Duſſort, 
Cailly, Jourdeuil, Desforgues, Lenfant, Le Clere, 
Collot-d'Herbois, T. M. Cheſnier, Panis, Len- 
gendre, and other Jacobius, who hardly perceived 
that they were only the tools of the four miniſters 
of the Duke of Orleans, Sieyes, Laclos, Sillery, 
and Condorcet. Their friend Santerre had been ap- 
pointed temporary commander in chief, in Man- 
dat's place, as ſoon as the latter was Killed; but he 


Was quite paſſive the whole of this morſing. 
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The troops of the conſpirators kept crowding 
from midnight till fix in the morning to the fol- 
lowing — of rende · vous: 


The place of the Ficach theatre t Fanbourg S.. 


The Horſe-Market Marceau, 
The Arſenal | { Faubourg St, 
Little St. Anthony's Anthoine. 


The number of the conſpirators in the Fauxbourg 
Si. Antoine may be reckoned at 15, ooo; and thoſe 
in the Fauxbourg St. Marceau at only 5,000 : but 
the mob of curious ſpe&ators and of plunderers, 
who followed them, exceeds all poſſible calculation. 
The quays and ſtreets, from the H6rel-de-Ville, and 
the Quay of the Mint to the Champs Elysees, were 
covered with continually increaſing torrents of the 


populace. 


At fix o'clock they began to move in two co- 


lumns; one of which took its way partly croſs the 


Pont-Neuf, the wickets of the Louvre Gallery, and 
St. Nicai ge-Street, and partly over the Pont-Royal, 
the wickets, and the Carrouse/: the other column 


advanced through S/. Honore-Street, and Sr. Ni- 


caiſe· Street. But it was paſt eight 0 clock before 


their van began to your at the Carroyſel, Their 
0 whole 
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whole artillery conſiſted only of the two pieces of 
cannon belonging to the Marſeillais. 


The column of the ” Hay St. Marceau, in 
croſſing the Pont Neuf, paſſed by Henry the 
fourth's batallion, who remained perfectly motion- 
leſs, This batallion had felt a great loſs in the 
removal of their late captain, M. Carle, to the 
command of the gendarmerie. It conſiſted chiefly 
of goldſmiths and jewellers ; and thoſe rich citi- 
zens, who had been long fince marked out by 
Briſſot, under the title of the gentlemen of the epan- 
ktte, did nothing now but tremble for their pro- 
perty. A parody of the decree of the country in 
danger had been applied to them ; and ſome of the 
newſpapers had proclaimed the Goldſmith's Quay in 
danger, a few days before the tenth of Auguſt. 


At two o'clock a party of eleven people, armed 
with piſtols and daggers, were taken up in the 
Champs Eliſces, on the ground of their appearing to 
perſonate the patrole. They made no reſiſtance, and 
were conducted to the guard-houſe of the Feuil- 
lans. Eleven priſoners more, who had been ap- 
prehended in the courſe of the night, were added 
to their number. Among the latter was a man, 
about five feet ten inches high, with a frightful 
viſage, and the accent of Provence. He complained 
bitterly of being made wait ſo long for his exami- 

P 2 nation. 
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nation. This, he ſaid, was downright Ariſtocracy, 
There was terrible diſturbance and confuſion in 
the guard-houſe; but they « dared not examine any 


body. 


Petion was then at the Aſfembiy, f in Guede 
to à decree which had ſummoned him there to 
give an account of the ſtate of the capital. He 
affured the houſe, that the minds of the citizens 
were much inflamed and diſcontented ; but that he 
did not think there was any danger on that day. 
M. Joly, a petty municipal officer, aſſerted that 
violence had been done to Petion to keep him at 


the palace. A long debate enſued upon this 


charge. Petion never faid a ſingle tittle, either 
yes or no. A moment after, he made his bow to 
the Aſſembly, and withUrew amidſt burſts of ap- 
plauſe. He did not go back through the garden, 
but croſſed the paſſage and court of the Feuillau, 
went to his own houſe, where the mob mounted 
guard as his centinels. M. Joly had cauſed 400 
men to be poſted there, who, through their affec- 
tionate concern for Petion, hindered him, as he 
pretended, from coming out. It was thus he 
hoped to ſhake off the heavy load of reſponlibility 
which lay upon his head and ſhoulders. 


At five. o'clock the Queen ſent for the royal 


children, who were called out of bed to go d 
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her. In the courſe of the night, the intelligence 
that was brought, alternately excited hope and 
fear. The King employed the ſhort iptervals of 
ranquillity in the diſcharge ef thoſe duties, which 
religion inſpired him with. He ſaw his confeſſor, 
the Abbe Heébert; and, like a devoted victim, 
prepared himſelf for every event with the moſt 
compoſed and modeſt reſignation. 


The Queen, attended by Madame Elizabeth, 
was almoſt conſtantly paſſing and repaſſing from 
her own apartment to that of the king, to her 
children, and to the council-chamber. Not a word 
eſcaped her, not a ſingle look or geſture, which 
could betray any vexation or fear. She full 
maintained the conſiſtency of her charad er, the 


vell-known calmneſs and dignity of her counte- 
nance, 


All the miniſters were met to receive the re- 
ports of what was going on, which they immedi— 
ately communicated to the King and Q:een; 
and ſpent the reſt of the time in deliberating with 
M. Rœderer, and the two members of the muni- 
apality on the beſt means of preſerving his ma- 


al xſty and the royal family from the daggers of aſ- 


laſſins. 
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At fix o'clock, ſeveral batallions arrived, armed 
with pikes, under a pretence of defending the 
palace. M. de la Cheſnaye, a legionary com- 
mander, made them file off to the terrace by the 
water fide. Some pieces of artillery, which they 
brought with them, remained in the court. 
yards. | 
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Review of the Palace Guards. 


- AT half paſt five in the morning, the King was 
requeſted to viſit all the poſts, and by his preſence 
to encourage the brave men, who were at once to 
defend his perſon, his family, his crown, and his 
conſtitution, He had been up all night : his hair 
was in ſome little diſorder ; and he had not chang- 
ed his dreſs of the preceding evening. In a plain, 
violet-coloured coat, with his hat under his arm, 
and his ſword by his fide, he went at firſt to viſit 


the ſeveral poſts in the palace: the Queen, the royal 


children, and the princeſs de Lamballe, with ſome 
other ladies, accompanied him in this firſt viſit. I 
have been informed by ſome eye-witneſles, that 
his looks were ſtrongly affected, yet benign; and 
that his eyes were covered with a watry ſuffuſion, 
though a ſmile was ſeen upon his lips. He often re- 
peated theſe words, but with frequent interruptions : 


Well! I am told they are coming—I do not 


* know what they mean—I will never ſeparate 
from good citizens: my cauſe is theirs. The 
meaning of theſe words, as they were underſtood 
and felt by the national guards, was this : * I am 
„willing that my friends ſhould defend me at the 
* preſent criſis ; we ſhall periſh, or eſcape toge- 
* 4 cc ther.“ 92 
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ce ther.“ The Queen alſo ſpoke a little: ſhe ſeem. 
ed to ſuppreſs, though with ſome difficulty, the 
ſighs that ſwelled her boſom. Her Auſtrian lip 
and eagle noſe, a little more inflamed than uſual, 
gave her aſpect an air of majeſty, of which none 
but thoſe who ſaw her at the moment can hardly 


form any idea. 


The national guards diſcovered great emotion 
at the time, and warm ſentiments of loyalty. 


Their language, at leaſt, excited that idea of 


them. 


At fix o'clock the king went down into the 
court-yards. He was attended only by M. de 
Boiſſieu, M. de Menou, camp-marſhals ; Meſſts. 
de Maillardor and de Backman, Swiſs officers ; M. 
de Lajeard, late ſecretary at war; M. de Briges 
and the prince de Poix, who there joined him. 
The drum beat in the fields: the ſhouts of vive le 
roi were heard in the courts, and re-echoed by the 
national guards ; but the artillery men and the ba- 
tallion of the Croix Rouge conſtantly cried out vive 
la nation. All the people, who were in the upper 
apartments of the palace, ſhed tears of joy, when 
they heard the acclamations of loyalty, 


While his majeſty was reviewing the troops 


poſted 1 in the different court yards, two batallions | 


— - * * 


n 


more* entered, who were armed partly with fire- 
locks, and partly with pikes, and who encouraged 
the artillery men in their ſanguinary diſpoſition, 
The king having gone into the garden, to continue 
the review, M. de Boiſſieu took that opportunity 
to repair the diſorder which the royal viſit gave 
riſe to in the court- yards; and made thoſe two 
batallions file off to the water - terrace. As they 
paſſed by the King at the great iron railing of the 
Thailleries, they made uſe of very inſolent lan- 
guage, ſhouting Long live Petion! long live the 
pation ! 


The king then reviewed the palace terrace; 
where ſeveral batallions were poſted, particularly 
thoſe of Petsts-Peres and St. Thomas's Nunnery. 
Several grenadiers belonging to theſe troops ſur- 

, rounded the king, and preſſed him with ſo much 
importunity to go and review the corps de reſerve, 
ſtationed at the draw-bridge, that he ſuffered him- 
{elf to be led there, notwithſtanding the remon- 
{trance of one of his attendants, who pointed out 
the danger of his being ſuddenly attacked by the 
pikemen on the terrace, who cried out with might 
and main, down with Veto ! down with the trai- 
tor ! From that moment, the hopes, before en- 


* One of them was that of St. Marcel, commanded by M 
Alexander, and M. Azevilly. 
tertained 
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tertained of the national guards, were completely 
deſtroyed. 


His majeſty reviewed the poſt at the — 

very quietly: he alſo found the arrangements there 
ſatisfactory and excellent; but he ran a very great 
Tiſk in his return. An ill- looking fellow among 
others, joined his eſcort, and ſeemed to threaten 
him every inſtant. One of the national guards, 
who watched all his motions, thought he perceived 
a dagger which the other concealed, and was there: 
fore more vigilant to prevent every wicked deſign 
of his, by never quitting him. Abuſive lan- 
puage and inſulting ſhouts were ſo often re-iterat- 
ed, that one of the grenadiers who had perſuaded 
the king to go, and who attended him till he 
came back to the palace, there fainted away 
through the exceſſive alarm he had felt for his ma- 
jeſty's ſafety. 


The two before - mentioned batallions went out 
by the Pont- Royal gate, and drew up with their 
cannun along the iron railing, where they waited 


for the Marseillais. Thus, inftead of SO, 
they ſoon became aſſailants, 


During the review, two other batallions, who 
vad come latterly, and who were in the. cour royale, 


| thought proper to diſperſe, and a ſtrong detach- 
| ment 
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ment of them quitted the palace, to go and poſt 
themſelves with two cannons on the Carrousel. 
There they ſtopped ſeveral new batallions, who 
were going to defend the palace. The pretext 
for all thoſe deſertions was the loyal meaſures taken 
by the Swiſs, They ſeemed to be in fear of the 
latter. The cowardice and diſloyalty of thoſe 
traitors found alſo another excuſe in the very for- 


midable appearance of about two hundred and ten 
gentlemen, who were ſeen in different parts of the 
royal apartments. The ſpirit of the palace guards 
was tainted by the momentary intermixture of the 
pike-men: the ſyſtem of equality and brotherhood 
gave eaſy admittance to the contagion ; and every 
plan of defence became every moment more and 
more impracticable; all hopes that the national 
guards would by their preſent fidelity, blot out 
the remembrance of the twentieth of June, ap- 
peared extremely abſurd and viſionary“. 


*The ladies, who never quitted the Queen during this de- 
plorable night, were the Princeſs de Lamballe, ſuperintendant 
of the queen's houſhold; the Princeſs de Tarente, and the Mar- 
chioneſs de la Rocheaymon, maids of honour ; and Madame de 
Geneſtous, a lady attached to the Princeſs de Lamballe. The 
royal children had with them Mad. de Tourzel, their governeſs, 
and the young Paulina, her daughter: they had alſo their un- 
der- governeſſes and ſome other female attendants. 

The Ducheſs de Maillé, another of the maids of honour, was 
no ſooner informed of the danger the queen was in, than ſhe 


went 
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went on faot from her own houſe, through the frantic mob ; 


and wanted to force the guards, who defended the gates of the 
Thuilleries, to let her paſs. But as they had poſitive orders not 


to admit any body, her courage and perſeverance were ineffec. 
tual. ' Such, however, was her zeal, and her intrepidity, that in 
the very midſt of the people who were ſtorming the palace, ſhe 
proclaimed aloud her attachment to the queen, and her eager 
defire to get near her majeſtys perſon; mr that it was her poſt 
her duty. 

melancholy eataſtrophe of the Princeſs de ack does 
not yet permit me to pay the juſt tribute to her virtues. But it 
is impoſſible to make mention of Mad. de Toure) and the Prin · 
ceſs de Tarente, without diſplaying their amiable characters t to 
the eyes of all Europe. 

That of Mad. de Tourzel is an aftonifhing mixture of virti, 
fidelity, and courage. The ſtorms that have burſt on the royal 
family have afforded many trying occaſions for the full exerciſe 
of thoſe qualities. She thared the afflictions of that family in 
every ſcene of misfortune, diſtreſs, and impriſonment : her 
young and lovely daughter, who unites to the outward charms 
of her perſon a ſweetneſs of ſoul"thit was her mother's only 
comfort, had like to become the victim of her duty: her dan- 
gers will be made known in their proper place. 

I have now to draw the Princeſs de Tarente's portrait; but 
friendſhip ſnatches the pencil out of my hand: I yield it to the 
Duke de Choiſeul. 

WM Friendſhip,” ſays he to me, „ has an exchiſive right to 
paint the character of the Princeſs de Tarente. Tt is The privilege 
I clam ;—it is a ſort of homage which I feel a pleaſure in pay- 
ing her. Mad. de Tarente prefents us with a perfect model of 
friendſhip, of fidelity, of the moſt diſintereſted attachment. De- 
voted to the queen, as to the object of her worſhip, "ſhe loves 
her perſon ; and that affection is rivited by an intimate know- 
ledge of her endearing qualities, of qualities fo lovely, yet ſo 
calumniated. Loving the queen with tranſport, belovedby her, 


and a total ſtranger to intrigue, -the vindicates the character of 
princes 
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princes from the hateful prejudice, the odious idea of their being 
incapable of friendſhip. Saved, as it were, by a miracle in the 
maſſacre at the Thuilleries on the tenth of Auguſt; arreſted a 
few days after; led from committee to committee; dragged to 
the Abbey priſon ; interrogated with threats ; every where con- 
fefling the truth; making a merit, even before hoſtile judges, of 
her attachment and fidelity; rejecting with horror the terms on 
which ſhe was offered both liberty and life, and which were to 
utter ſome doubtful phraſes reſpecting the queen; and laſt of 
alt tried on the'ttight of the maſſacre by thoſe ſons of blood, ſhe 
was acquitted and ſet free, after having expected death every in- 
ſtant for thirty-two hours. A God watched over her: I can 
therefore ſtill believe in a diyine providence! Ah ! if our auguſt 
and unfortunite queen has been the object of the moſt atrocious 
horrors, her pure image is at leaft preſerved in the hearts and 
memories of her faithful ſervants ;—of thoſe whom ſhe honoured 
with the name of her friends. Attached to her by the ſtrongeſt 
of all ties, that of gratitude ; indebted to her for every thing; 
proud that my name ſhould be at any time mentioned in a nar- 
rative of the tenth of Auguſt—Ah it is not ſelf-love that guides 
my pen; but having been a witneſs of ſo much virtue a wit- 
neſs avid admirer of the virtuous character, the probity, and the 
firm refignation of the king and queen, it is a debt I owe to their 
glory and to truth, to atteſt thoſe inſtances which are to be con 
ſecrated ,in hiſtory. Forced to remove far from them, torn 
from their perſon, obliged to fly te a foreign land, I have at 
leaſt the conſolation to think, that my reſidence here has ſtill 
been uſeful: to my maſters.” I have diſcharged the duties of a 
faithful ſudject; and though I am now precluded from devot- 
ing to their defence the remains of life rendered unfortunate by 
their misfortunes, I can at leaſt weep for them in peace among 
their friends.” cata 25 


The 
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The King's retreat to the National Aſſembly, 


At half paſt ſeven, as ſoon as the king returned 
from reviewing the Swiſs and the national guards, 
the gentlemen who had been all night at the pa- 
lace, and the officers of his majeſty's former life- 
guards, who always looked upon it as their moſt 
ſacred duty to watch over the king's perſon, re- 
ſolved to embody themſelves. For this purpoſe, 
they formed two companies, under the orders of 
Marſhal de Mailly, their ſeniorofficer, One of theſe 
companies, conſiſting of one hundred and eleven 
men, choſe for their commander the Baron de Vi- 
omeſnil, a lieutenant general, who had under him 
M. d' Hervilly, a camp marſhal : they drew up in 
the gallery before deſcribed, called Carrachis' Gal- 
lery, at the door of the queen's apartment. The 
other company was ſtationed in the king's anti- 
chamber, under the orders of M. de Puyſegur, a 
lieutenant general, and M. de Pont-Pabbe, a 
camp marſhal. At each of theſe poſts, they 
were again ſub-divided into three parties, and 
drawn up twelve in front and three deep, with a 
general officer at the head of each ſubdiviſion. 
Though but indifferently ſupplied with arms, this 


troop of honotary volunteers were animated by 
ſuch 
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ſuch generous motives, and ſuch pure heroiſm, as 14 | 
to excite the tendereſt concern for their fate. No- ll} | 
thing but the ſtrongeſt prudential reaſons could ns 
hinder me from yielding to the deſire I feel to TY 
publiſh to the world the names of thoſe unfortu- | | 
nate royaliſts . | 4 


When this diſpoſition was made, the. King 
walked through the lines to the bottom of the anti- 
chamber. The Queen remained at the door of the 
council-chamber, facing the ſtate- room. Here 
were twenty grenadiers of the national guards, 
mixed with the gentry, The Queen, addreſſing 
herſelf more particularly to the grenadiers, ſaid, 
Gentlemen, whatever you have. deareſt in life, 
* your wives, your children, your property, all 
* now, depends on our exiſtence : our intereſt is 
te common: you ought to have no miſtruſt of 
e thole brave ſervants, who will ſhare your dan- 
« gers, and defend you to their laſt breath.” She 
made this ſpeech with ſo much animation and dig- 
nity, that the tears trickled down from every eye. 
The king ſpoke alſo with great majeſty and cour- 


M. d' Ablancourt, the war miniſter, came to examine the 
internal defence of the palace. The orders he gave were, that 
in caſe any violent attempts ſhould be made to break open the 
doors, or endanger the king's life, and if it ſhould be found ne- 
ceſſary to repel force by force, the grenadiers ſhould fire firſt, and 
the volunteers then ſucceed to the charge. 


age, 
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age. The grenadieres, as if they had received ah 
electrical ſhock, immediately charged their fire. 
locks; and ſeemed to renew at that inſtant the ſub. 
lime ſcene of moriamur pro rege neſtro. 


The moſt perfect harmony at this time prevailed 
between the national guards within the palace, and 
the volunteers of honour. They ſhook hands, and 
ſhouted, Vive la garde nationale. | 


Juſt before, M. de Belair, a legionary comman- 


der, came to repreſent to the Queen, that the party, 


who were thus drawn up in the apartments, gave 
great umbrage and uneaſineſs to moſt of the na- 
tional guards in the courts, and at the other poſts 
of the palace. Her majeſty replied ; * Nothing 
* can ſeparate us from theſe gentlemen : they are 
„our moſt faithful friends: they will ſhare the 
* dangers of the national guards; and wall obey 
« you. Place them at a cannon's mouth: they 
ce will ſhew you how men can die for their king,” 


M. Dupont de Nemours, who had been one of 
the members of the conſtituent aſſembly, and who 
was now upon duty with his batallion at the pas 
lace, drew up in the guard-room, a petition to 
the National Aſſembly to demand the diſmiſſion 


of the federates of Marseilles, This petition had 4 
great 
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great number of ſignatures. It was then thought, 
that the day would be ſpent only in threats, 


A quarter before eight, a municipal officer en- 
tered the council- chamber, where the king then 
was with the royal family. M. de Joly, the keeper 
of the ſeals, aſked him: * Well! what do they 
« want?” The other replied, © to dethrone the 


„ king.” M. de Joly haſtily anſwered ; “ Well 


te then ! let the Aſſembly paſs that decree.” The 
Queen then addreſſing the municipal officers aſked 
him, But what will become of his majeſty ?” 
To this the officer made a bow, but no reply. At 
this inſtant M. Roederer entered, with a ſcarf on, 
at the head of the directory of the department. 
His firſt words were: Nobody is to interpoſe 
between the king and the department.” He 
perceived that ſeveral were preparing to liſten to 
what he was going to ſay. He then declared 
aloud, that he wanted to ſpeak to the King and 


Queen only; upon which they went into the inner 
apartments. 


The King, Queen, and directory of the department 
headed by M. Rœderer, having entered the King's 
inner room, where the miniſters alſo were, M. 
Reederer told their majeſties ; © That the danger 
* was at its height, and beyond all expreſſion ; 
* that only a ſmall number of the national guards 
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© could be depended upon; that the reſt were cor. 
e rupted, and would be the firſt to fire on the pa. 
* lace; that the king, the queen, and their chil- 
ce dren, with all thoſe who were round their per- 
* ſons, would be infallibly butchered, if his ma- 
* jeſty did not reſolve without delay to repair to 
** the National Aſſembly.“ The Queen, who had 
ſome moments before penetrated into this ſcheme 
of ſeparating the King from every body, and giving 
him up to the Aſſembly, was reſolved to oppoſe it, 
and had even told two of her moſt confidential 
friends; „ that ſhe would ſooner be nailed to the 
* walls of the palace than quit them.“ She there- 
fore expreſſed herſelf with great vehemence againſt 
M. Rcoederer's propoſal* ; but he replied, © Ma- 
* dam, you want then to be anſwerable for the 


death of the King, of your ſon, of Madame, of 
ce yourſelf, 


* Rrederer conducted himſelf that day as a man who wanted 
to pleaſe both parties, and to conciliate monarchy and republi- 
caniſm. He went to the palace to frighten the king : he de- 
ſcended into the court-yards to animate the troops to repel force 
by force : he went to the Carrouſel to harangue the mob. But 
being unable to work upon the populace, and perceiving that the 


column advanced, and that the rebels declared they were come 


to diſarm the Swiſs, he then returned to the palace, and ſurren- 
dered up, as we have ſeen, the King, his family, and their fate to 
the National Aſſembly. He ſaid to the Ariſtocrats, 1 have ſaved 
your maſter ; to the Jacobins, You are indebted to me fer the re- 
public. Popular frenzy, however, which knows no medium, 
wanted to hang him; and he was obliged to hide himſelf for 3 
long time, 
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er yourſelf, and of all the perſons who are here to 
« defend you!” At theſe words, they unani- 
mouſly cried out; © Ah! may we be the only 
ce victims.“ 


Now we come to circumſtances which muſt 
rend the heart of a man of honour and ſenſibility. 
The King, the Queen, the royal family, devoting 
themſelves to humiliations worſe than death, to 
prevent Frenchmen from the commiſſion of crimes, 
and to ſave from the hands of aſſaſſins the remains 
of the faithful nobility who had rallied round their 
perſons, ſet off : they forbid any body to. follow 
them: they croſs ſeveral apartments, where their 
ſhuddering and faithful ſervants, all diſſolved in 
tears, want to crowd round them: *©* You will be 
ce the cauſe of the King's death,” ſaid Raderer : 
e Stay where you are,” was the King's order: 
* We ſhall ſoon be back,” added the Queen, 
« to comfort them.“ Even their lovely child, in 
whom the graces of youth are ſo captivating, and 
whoſe countenance is ſo ſtrongly marked by the 
beauty and dignity of his origin, the dauphin is 
employed by them to ſecure obedience by irreſiſ- 
ible allurement. He goes up to one of the gen- 

tlemen, who kept following the Queen, though 
both her majeſty and the King had given a poſitive 
order to the contrary : ** Stay where you are,” ſaid 
the child; my papa and mama command it; and 
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“ beg it of you.“ But the words, ©* you will be 
ce the cauſe of the king's death,“ were the ſtrongeſt 
barrier of reſtraint. 


* Tt is impoſſible to ſpeak of this young prince, without feel. 
ing the tendereſt emotions, and without being tempted to make 
his character more known. Brought up in the ſchool of misfor- 
tune, his taſte formed by the reading of Homer and Plutarch 
under the care of the Abbe Davaux, a reſpectable inſtructor, the 
dauphin, at the age of nine, has already learned to put in practice 
the leſſons of antiquity. This young prince has been plunged 
into the Styx; and, amidſt the horrors of a priſon, his grace, 
his candor, his reflexions, his replies diſarm the aſſaſſin, and com- 
fort the illuſtrious victims. I ſhall devote an entire chapter to a 
detail of the employments of this unfortunate family : but, in 
the mean time, let the reader picture to himſelf the auguſt mo- 
ther reduced to the neceſſity of waſhing her ſon's ſtockings, and 
performing that menial office with the ſame dignity ſhe diſplayed 
at the levee or drawing-room at Verſailles in the height of her 
glory, thus enobling the meaneſt functions, extorting the reſpect 
even of her flanderers, commanding the admiration of Europe, 
and ftriking the ſpark of happineſs out of the very flint of miſ- 
fortune. | 


If we follow the dauphin to his father's dungeon, we ſhall be- 
hold an equally great, an equally intereſting ſcene. This mo- 
narch is become his ſon's tutor. It is in Engliſh and Roman 
writers that he ſeeks for leſſons on firmneſs of ſoul : he has no 
occaſion to turn to the annals of France: he himſelf may be 
called its living hiſtory. He opens Shakeſpeare, and explains to 
the young prince the fated end of all earthly grandeur in theſe 
admirable lines, which are even inſcribed as an epitaph on the 
poet's tomb: 


« The 


and 
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« The-cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 

% Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, 

«« And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 

t Leave not a wreck behind!” 


Horace is taken up after Shakeſpeare; and the dauphin there 
reads, 


Rebus in anguſtis 
Appare generoſus & fortis. 


He looks at his father; and finds in his eyes the example cloſe 
by the precept. | 


If Pope's works are the book for the order of the day, they 
find there the prophecy of the misfortunes of France in theſe 
two lines, with the alteration of only a ſingle word : 


„ Returning ſeaſons ſtill new flowers bring; 
&« But faded &ingdoms have no ſecond ſpring.” 


Manuel comes, with fire in his eye, and menace in his aſpect : 
he orders the turnkeys to make their priſoners hear the noiſe of 
the bolts more diſtinctly: he announces to the king, with all the 
convulſions of ſucceſsful guilt, that monarchy is aboliſhed in France ; 
and that he, Manuel, is one of the leaders of the republic. The king, 
who is already revenged in our misfortunes, reads upon Manuel's 


front the accompliſhment of the curſe given by Cleopatra to 
Rodogune: 


© Puiſſiez- vous ne trouver dedans votre union 
* Qu horreur, que jalouſie, & que diſſenſion!“ 


The dauphin aſks his father the meaning of the word republic; 
and the king, who has promiſed himſelf to forget every inſult, ex- 
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plains that word by what Mirabeau faid, when tortured with a 
tooth-ach: In the violence of its pain, the great man roared out, 7 
have a republic in my mouth. The child, delighted at ſeeing a ſmile on 
his auguſt father's lips, runs to report this ſally of wit to his ſiſter 
and aunt, to chear them at their getting up ;—to his ſiſter, who 
though a child in point of age, is made a woman by fears and 
misfortunes ;—to his aunt, that angelic princeſs, whom we may 
admire, but cannot deſcribe with ſuitable dignity ; and who, for 
ſome months has uttered no other ſigh, no other complaint than 
her favorite exclamation : divine goodne/s ! 


Oh ! all of you, who think you have reaſon to accuſe provi- 
dence for your private misfortunes, turn your eyes on that family, 
once ſo glorious, now ſo depreſſed ; then tell us, if you dare 
complain. 


x. OJ 


The King's Paſſage to the National Aſſembly. 


THE King met no obſtacle in croſſing the 


Thuilleries to the ſtair- caſe leading to the terrace 
of the Feuillans, through two columns under arms, 
conſiſting of Swiſs grenadiers, and the national 
grenadiers of Petits- Peres, and St. Thomab's nun- 
nery. When he reached the ſtair-caſe of the ter- 
race, which was crowded by the mob, who refuſed 
to let his majeſty paſs, he was detained there 
about a quarter of an hour. The populace kept 


crying out, Away with all tyrants : death: death. 


A man of a frightful figure, in a miner's frock, 
named Rochet, a noted maniac, who had been at 
the head of former inſurrections, poured upon the 
king a torrent of the groſſeſt abuſe. The directory 
of the department prevailed upon the mob at 
length to give way, and to let the King have a free 
paſſage to the National Aftembly, on condition, 
however, of his agreeing to leave his eſcort at the 
door. That very miner, who had inſulted the 
King ſo much, ſnatched the dauphin out of the 
Queen's hands, and carried him in his arms into 
the Aſſembly. Two f-llows levelled their pieces 
at the king, as he paſſed on. 
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The perſons who followed his majeſty were, be. 
fides the fix miniſters, Meſſrs. de Montmorin, de 
Poix, d'Hervilly, de Tourzel, de Briges, two 
other perſons attached to his ſervice, and the mu- 
nicipal officer Leroulx, M. Borie having from 
prudential motives remained at the palace, The 
municipal officer went 1n firſt to announce, that 
the king, the queen, their family, the miniſters, 
and the adminiſtrators of the department defired 
to appear before the National Aſſembly. A de- 
putation was then appointed to go and receive 
their majeſties. 


The King, Queen, and their family, accompa- 
nied by two of the. miniſters, entered, and ad- 
vanced towards the ſeats deſigned for adminiſtra- 
tors. The King ſaid; *I am come here to pre- 
« vent a great crime, which was going to be com- 
* mitted; and I think I cannot be in greater 
* ſafety than in the midſt of you, gentlemen.” 


M. Guadet, who acted as preſident in the ab- 
ſence of M. Merlet, replied, You may rely, fir, 
on the firmneſs of the National Aſſembly: its 
members have ſworn to die in defence of the 
ce rights of the people, and of the conſtituted 
„powers.“ 


The 
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The King took his ſeat on one fide of the preſi- 
dent; but ſome members remarking, that the con- 
ſtitution forbade the legiſlative body to debate on 
any ſubje& in the King's preſence, the Aſſembly 
decided, that their majeſties and family ſhould re- 


tire to a ſmall lodge, or apartment, ſituated back- 
ward of the preſident's chair. 


This apartment had been appropriated to the 
writers of a newſpaper, called the /ogographic jour- 
nal, which reported the debates word for word. 
This journal had already been often complained of 
by the members. Its exactneſs ruined many of 
their reputations. The Aſſembly in turning out 
thoſe writers, added to the barbarous pleaſure of 
keeping the royal family in an anticipated priſon, 
that of preventing the pen of truth from publiſh- 
ing the petitions, motions, and debates of that 
execrable day, and the three following. The jour- 


nal was ſoon after ſuppreſſed ; but its name wall 
ever be remembered. 


It was in this priſon, ſix feet ſquare, and eight 
feet high, the white walls of which reflected the 
rays of the ſun, and increaſed their ardor, that the 
King and his family ſpent fourteen hours together 
in the courſe of a day that was burning hot. As 
the mob kept tumultuouſly crowding round the 
hall, it was found adviſeable to deſtroy an iron 
railing 
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railing which ſeparated this lodge from the Na. 
tional Aſſembly, that the King might be able 
to get into the Aſſembly, in caſe the lodge ſhould 
be attacked. Meſſts de Poix, de Choiſeul, de 
Sainte Croix, and Dubouchage, four of the miniſ. 
ters, and the King himſelf, were obliged to pull 
down this iron railing, without any. inſtruments 
but the ſtrength of their hands and arms. The 
king then fat down, and remained in his chair, 
with his hat off, during the debate that followed, 
keeping his eyes conſtantly fixedon the Afembly, 
and taking no refreſhment for the whole time but 
a peach and a glaſs of water. 


T ſhall here break off for a moment the detail 
of the ſhocking debate, in order to relate what 
happened in the mean time at the Feuillans, the 
Thuilleries, and the palace. In the next chapter 
I ſhall give an account of the abolition of royalty 
and of the conſtitution, in the preſence of the 
King of chat conſtitution, 


Firſt 
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Firſt Maſſacre im the Court of the Feuillans. 


Since the morning, a report had been ſpread of 
the arreſting of a falſe patrole in the Champs Elyſees ; 
and the populace, connecting that arreſt with the 
ſhouts of vive le roi made by the Swiſs at the time 
of the review, ſpoke of nothing but plots and re- 
yenge. The fact was, that ſome of the patrole 
had imprudently taken up in the courſe of the 
night twenty-two perſons whom curioſity, fear, the 
ſound of the alarm bell, and the general tumult 
had led to the Carrouſel, the Thuilleries, the Champs 
Elyſees, &c. Moſt of them were armed with {words 
and piſtols for their perſonal defence. They were 
almoſt all taken up ſeparately. There were only 
three of them found together. Thus the idea of 
falſe patroles is entirely out of the queſtion; though 
It was no doubt in order to keep up that pretence, 
that about thirty perſons were taken to the guard- 
houſe, and afterwards ſent about their buſineſs. 


Of the twenty-two individuals who had been ap- 
prehended and taken to the ſection of the Feuil- 
lans, eleven were placed in a ſeparate room. Theſe 
found means to make their eſcape at day break, by 


jumping from the window into an adjoining. gar- 
den, | | 


The 


( 2ro ) 


The preſident on that day at the ſection of the 


Feuillans was one Bonjour, a mad jacobin, formerly 
a clerk at the navy office, and turned out by his 
own colleagues for having accuſed M. de Fleu- 
rieu, miniſter of the marine. As ſoon as any pri- 
ſoner was brought, he was put into the hands of 
the national guards, till his turn came to be exa- 
mined. 


At half paſt eight in the morning, a young man 
about thirty years of age, wearing the cap and uni- 
form of a national guard, was brought to this ſec- 
tion. Having attra&ed notice by the freſhneſs of 
his uniform, the luſtre of his arms, and the ele- 
gance of his own appearance, he was taken up in 
the terrace of the Feuillans. This was Suleau, a 
royaliſt well known for his pamphlets againſt the 
Duke of Orleans ; his humourous interrogatories 
at the Chatelet ; a newſpaper which he publiſhed; 
and a journey to Coblentz, the circumſtances of 
which gave him great notoriety. He complained 
in very animated terms of his being arreſted. He 
ſaid he was the bearer of a very important order 
which he produced It was there expreſſly ſtated : 
« The national guard who is the bearer of the pre- 
ce ſent order, is to go to the palace, and examine 
e the axact poſture of things, and to make report 
et thereof to th: attor ey general of the depart- 
« ment. Signed, Borie and Leroulx, municipal 

ce officers.” 
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« officers.”” When he was taken to the guard- 
houſe, they diſputed the autheaticity of this order. 
They ſent to the palace to aſcertain the point. 
The municipal officers not only acknowledged 
their ſignature; but farther affirmed that Suleau 
was the bearer of the order. 


Ever fince ſeven o'clock, a part of the mob had 
crowded into the court of the Feuillans. A com- 
miſſary of the municipality, juſtly apprehending 
ſome fatal conſequences from ſuch a ferment, got 
up upon a bench to harangue the people, and to 
perſuade them to retire by aſſurances that the pri- 
ſoners would be treated with the utmoſt rigour of 
the law. The virtuous zeal of this magiſtrate ex- 
poſed him to great danger : charges were brought 
againſt him : he was ordered to get down ; and 
his place on the bench, or temporary roſtrum, was 
filled by Miſs Theroigne de Mericourt, in the ha- 
bit of an Amazon, with the national uniform, and 
a cutlaſs flung in a bandoleer. This wretch ex- 
horted the populace to maſſacre the twenty-two 
pnfoners*. She had an inqueſt immediately ap- 


pointed, 


Though the character of Theroigne de Mericourt muſt be 
notorious, it may not be improper to mention here, that ſhe was 
« common proſtitute, a native of Luxembourg, about thirty 


years 
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pointed, and went herſelf at their head to the com- 
mittee to inſiſt upon having thoſe victims deli- 
vered up to the people. The preſident Bonjour 
forbade the national guards to oppoſe the wiſhes 
of the people, and even ordered them to lay down 
their arms. There were about two hundred ſol- 
diers with the committee at this time. A very 
ſmall number of them heſitated to obey the preſi 
dent's order. All the reſt complied inſtantly. The 
mob entered: the firſt victim they ſeized was the 
Abbe Bouyon, a man of gigantic ſtature, whom 
they forced away from one of the commiſſaries 
who was examining him. Though he made a long 
and vigorous reſiſtance, he was at length over- 
powered by numbers, dragged into the court, and 
torn to pieces at nine o'clock, 


This Abbe Bouyon was a dramatic writer, better 
known by a work entitled Couſin Fames's Epigrams, 
than by the failure of moſt of his pieces at Mon- 
tanſier's theatre. 


years of age, diminutive, wretched, unhealthy, worn out by de- 
bauchery, and without any reſource but a revelution. Unable to 
ſeduce any more lovers, ſhe threw herſelf upon the deputies of 
tme nation. She firſt admired Barnave: Petion was the next ob- 
ject of her eſteem. She afterwards ſet up a clab; then went up- 
on her travels; was imp riſoned, and {et at liberty by Leopold ; 
and now, when blood is to be ſpilt, behold her again upon the 
ſtage. 


Before 


( 213 ) 


Before Bouyon's murder, Suleau ſaid to the na- 
tional guards; I ſee plainly the people now thirſt 
« for blood; but perhaps one victim will fatisfy 
« them: let me go, and offer mylelf : I ſhall pay 
« for every body.” He was juſt going to fling 
himſelf down from the window ; but was ſtopped. 
Poor Suleau ! this trait does more honour to thy 
memory, than all thou hadſt ever done before. 


The next victim was M. de Solminiac, formerly 
one of the king's life guards. His gallant defence 
ferved only to render his death more cruel. A 


perſon, whoſe name we know not, was then butch- 
ered. 


Suleau's turn now arrived. Already one of the 
rioters, named Aubigny, who had been ſome little 
time before turned out of the new municipality 
for his robberies, had begun to rail at Suleau with 
great virulence, and had ſtripped him of his ſword, 
and his grenadier's cap. Suleau proteſted againſt 
this violence in the moſt energetic manner. The- 
roigne kept inquiring for him under the name of 
the Abbe Suleau : ſhe had not the leaſt know- 
ledge of him. A woman points him out: the 
mob ſurrounds him : Theroigne graſps him by 
the collar, and helps to drag him along. Suleau 
fights like a lion againſt twenty of thoſe hell- 

hounds 
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pointed, and went herſelf at their head to the com- 
mittee to inſiſt upon having thoſe victims deli- 
vered up to the people. The prefident Bonjour 
forbade the national guards to oppoſe the wiſhes 
of the people, and even ordered them to lay down 
their arms. There were about two hundred ſol- 
diers with the committee at this time. A very 
ſmall number of them heſitated to obey the preſi 
dent's order. All the reſt complied inſtantly. The 
mob entered : the flrſt victim they ſeized was the 
Abbe Bouyon, a man of gigantic ſtature, whom 
they forced away from one of the commiſſaries 
who was examining him. Though he made a long 
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Before Bouyon's murder, Suleau ſaid to the na- 
tional guards; I ſee plainly the people now thirſt 
« for blood; but perhaps one victim will fatisfy 
« them: let me go, and offer myſelf : I ſhall pay 
« for every body.” He was juſt going to fling 
himſelf down from the window ; but was ſtopped. 
Poor Suleau ! this trait does more honour to thy 
memory, than all thou hadſt ever done before. 


The next victim was M. de Solminiac, formerly 
one of the king's life guards. His gallant defence 
ferved only to render his death more cruel. A 
perſon, whoſe name we know not, was then butch- 
ered. 


Suleau's turn now arrived. Already one of the 
rioters, named Aubigny, who had been ſome little 
time before turned out of the new municipality 
for his robberies, had begun to rail at Suleau with 
great virulence, and had ſtripped him of his ſword, 
and his grenadier's cap. Suleau proteſted againſt 
this violence in the moſt energetic manner. The- 
roigne kept inquiring for him under the name of 
the Abbe Suleau : ſhe had not the leaſt know- 
ledge of him. A woman points him out: the 
mob ſurrounds him : Theroigne graſps him by 
the collar, and helps to drag him along. Suleau 
fights like a lion againſt twenty of thoſe hell- 

hounds 
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hounds: in the ſtruggle he happens to get hold 
of a {word : he makes way: he clears round him; 
he aims a thruft at Theroigne : he is ſtopped ; and 
being ſoon rendered unable any longer to defend 
himſelf, he is dragged into the court, and cut to 
pieces. 


M. du Vigier, a late life-guard, one of thoſe 
men whom nature ſometimes takes a delight in 
forming to ſerve as a model, and who was known 
by the name of the beautiful Vigier, was the fifth 
victim. As he united ſtrength to elegance, and 
activity to grace, his defence laſted almoſt a quar- 
ter of an hour. Twice he forced his way: twice 
he was dragged back: at length he fell. 


Four new victims followed. The nine dead bo- 
dies were conveyed to the Place Vendome ; and their 
heads were fixed upon ſpears. 


In the confuſion of theſe maſſacres, two of the 
priſoners found means to eſcape; and it is from one 
of them I obtained the faithful and lamentable de- 


tails I have juſt related. 


Ĩ!hus periſhed the firſt innocent victims on this 
bloody day. Their only crime was that of having 
got up at the ſound of the alarm bell, and having 


walked 


„ 


walked along the ſtreets, with arms for their natu- 
ral defence, and for the purpoſe of aſſiſting the na- 
tional guards upon any emergency. 


Thus periſhed above all the amiable Suleau, 
whoſe gaity, candour and friendſhip endeared him 
to me. He had ſpent the preceding day with me: 
we converſed on the king's dangers, without once 
thinking of thoſe to which we ourſelves were ex- 
poſed. Far was I from thinking that this conver- 
ſation was to be our laſt; and that the head of my 
friend, whoſe countenance glowed with the pure 
flame of loyalty at the bare idea of Lewis the ſix- 
teenth's ſituation, would on the morrow be the firſt 
object to ſtrike. my view the moment I opened my 
door. Ah! amiable Suleav ! fince the hand of thy 
young wife * could not perform the laſt fond duty 
of cloſing thy eyes in death, let friendſhip at leaſt 
be allowed to ſcatter a few flowers over thy aſhes. 
Thou art no more ! It was thy fate to expire with 
French monarchy : thy loyalty has already receia- 
ed its reward: in dying firſt, thou haſt not been 
witneſs to the long ſeries of diſaſters, which have 


* The daughter of the famous printer Hall, the charming Adela, 
whoſe talents are even ſuperior to her beauty. Suleau had been 
married to her about two months, and left her in a ſtate of preg- 
nancy, x 
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made us, every day ſince, experience a thouſand 
deaths! May thy ſon, happier than his father, be- 
hold one day the French monarchy re-eſtabliſhed 
upon an immoveable baſis ; and the ruins of that 
family, whom you wrote againſt with ſuch juſt ve- 
hemence, ſcattered in their turn, to expiate the 
miſeries they have brought upon France ! 


The 


( 217 ) 


The forming of the Palace. 


The rebel columns were in motion fince ſeven 
in the morning ; and every hope of defence was 

blaſted by the pikemen, before taken notice of, 
| who ſpread turbulence and treaſon among the 
other guards. After the King's departure to the 
National Aſſembly, the artillery-men directly avow- 
ed their fentiments, exchanged their cannon with 
ſome other rebels; and turning againſt the palace 
thoſe field-pieces that were brought for its protec- 
tion, they ſhouted vive la nation! The number alſo 
of the defendants of the palace was diminiſhed. 
Two Swiſs companies and three hundred of the na- 
tional gyards were gone with the King to the Af. 
fembly. The latter party had by this ſtep placed 
themſelves almoſt in a ſtate of perfect ſecurity, be- 
tween the honours of the republic and the favours 
of monarchy ; patriots without fighting, and roy- 
aliſts without any danger. 


The firſt detachment that came to the Carromnſel 
was not numerous ; and drew up in order of battle, 
facing Princes cuurt. 

A more conſiderable detachment, deſcending 
from the Pont-royal, meant to pats thravgh the 

R 2 wickets 
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wickets into the Carrouſel. The commanding of. 
ficer ſpoke to ſome national guards, and to the 
people. He was told that the court-yards were 
full of troops, and that nothing could be done, 
Then continuing his march, he led on his men to- 
wards the wicket of Froidmanteau-ftreet. His de- 
tachment there met another party, who were com- 
ing from the fauxbourg St. Antoine. The ſpears 
were very thick among the latter; and they had 
ſome cannon in their center: they were command- 
ed by an officer with round hair, mounted upon a 
poor black horſe. The two detachments halted 
juſt facing one another; and the officer on horſe- 
back advanced to ſpeak to the other commander, 
The latter ſeemed reſolved to continue his retreat; 
when a man, about forty five years of age, with a 
black aſpect, and ſtill blacker beard, ſtepped up to 
them, and ſaid, loud enough to be heard by the 
populace, ** we are undone for ever, if we let flip 
the preſent opportunity of defeating the court- 
* plot.” Upon this all their hats were waved in the 
air, and every body was made ſhout vive la nation. 
The two detachments then joined, and entered Car- 
rouſel-place. The little officer on horſeback took 
upon him the chief command ; and drew up the 
conſpirators in the form of a ſquare, extending 
from the wickets to Echelle fireet, This diſplay of 
the lines, which was done with great regularity, 


filled the interior of the Carrouſel. We find that 
| the 
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the officer, who thus marſhalled them, was a Pruſ- 
ſian, named Weſtermann. 


It was now eight o'clock. The gendarmerie of 
the Carrouſel, commanded by M. Raymond came 
out of their ſtables, but not in any order. The 
mob forced {ome of them to ſhout, vive la nation; 
but the greater part ſaid nothing. They withdrew 
without ſtriking a blow, at the approach of thoſe 
numerous cohorts; and went to form the line on 
the little Carroyſe!, facing Echelle:ſtreet. But ſoon 
after, M. de Raymond, not thinking the poſt te- 
nable, led them off to Palais Royal- Place, where he 
drew them up in order of battle. 


After the retreat of the gendarmerie, the rebels 
planted cannon at all the openings that led to the 
Palace, the Carrouſel, Echelle-ftreet, and St. Ni- 
caiſe-ftreet. They waited a few moments for the ar- 
rival of two carts, one loaded with powder, and the 
other with ball. As ſoon as theſe came into the 
middle of the Carrouſel, the commanding officer 
went himſelf, and knocked at the Palace-gate, but 
was refuſed admittance. It was then nine o'clock. 


When the populace had forced the gendarmerie 
to quit the Carrouſel, they perceeived ſome Swiſs 
ſoldiers at the windows of the Hotel de Brionne, and 
cried out to them to ſhout, vive la nation. The 

R 3 Swiſs 
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Swiſs drew back from the windows, without utter. 


ing a word. This redoubled the threats and fury 


of the mob. 


About eight o' clock, the part of the Gendar- 
merie who were at the Louvre, received orders from 
M. de Boiffieu, to advance and form the line be- 
fore St. Germain Þ Auxerrois, where they were to be 
divided into two platoons, to the right and left, to 
drive out the mob on one fide towards the Hotel. 
de- ville, and on the other into the Champs Elyſtes. 
Then the Gendarmerie from the Palais Royal, re- 


turning by the Carrouſel, was to make the mob diſ- 


perſe through the 2wickets. On receiving this order, 
which was brought by an adjutant, M. de Rulhieres, 
who had reaſon to apprehend from the language 
of his troops for the laſt hour, that they were not 
well- affected, called his officers together to know 
their opinion. They agreed with him on the im- 
poſſibility of enforcing the order, and adviſed him 
to ſend it back; but he could not avoid ordering 
his men to form the line in Palais Royal- Place. The 
troops, on their way thither, ſhouted through the 
ſtreets, vive la nation. They met there the other 
detachment under the command of M. Raymond. 
They were going to be drawn up in two lines ; but 
the ground being too confined for this purpoſe, 
the three laſt companies were ordered to the Lou- 


vre court-yard, where they were joined by M. de 
 Raymond's 


| 
| 
| 
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Raymond's detachment. At this moment, M. de 
Rulhieres found himſelf much indiſpoſed. Heat, 
fatigue, age, uneaſineſs, and chagrin overpowered 
him: he withdre about half an hour before the 
fire. The command devolved on M. de Ray- 


mond. 


News was now brought to the palace, that the 
attack was going to begin. Several people were 
then made go into Carrachis' Gallery. Some 
grenadiers were there drawn up three deep, with 
their backs towards the Carrouſel. The two hun- 
dred and nine gentlemen, who had embodied 
themſelves under the command of Marſhal de 
Mailly, and almoſt all the people in the palace be- 
longing to the houſhold, drew up in a line facing 
the national grenadiers. There was room between 
both, for the general officers and the aide- de- camps 
to walk back ward and forward. 


The warlike preparations of this ſmall party of 
the gentry gave great offence to the national guards. 
Yet ſome of them had only a cane in their hands: 
others were almoſt ſeventy years of age: a young 
page was ſeen in one place; and in another a gen- 
tleman dreſſed in black filk, with a brace of piſtols 
flung from a temporary girdle made out of his 
white handkerchief: in general their arms conſiſt- 
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ed of old ſwords, hangers, and cutlaſſes without 
any ſcabbards; ſo that they looked more like men 
willing to die at the feet of their maſter, than ca- 
pable of affording him any effectual aſſiſtance. It 
was infidiouſly ſuggeſted by ſome who wiſhed to 
divide the national guards, that thoſe gentlemen 
had thus poſted themſelves to claim all the merit, 
and receive the reward, in caſe the defence ſucceed- 
ed. What a villainous infinuation |! : 


The King's retreat to the Aſſembly had produ- 


ced a bad effect among the national guards; every 


one looked at his comrade to ſee what he thought 
of it. Some faid to themſelves, in order to palli- 
ate their eowardice: we are betrayed ! ariſtocrats on 
one ſide, and Swiſs on the other ! we are between two 
fires ! Sc. Sc. The Swils themſelves ſeemed vio- 
lently affected, when they found that the king's de- 
parture was a retreat in reality. They had a mind 
to go to him, and to guard him at the Aſſembly. 
In a very little time there was no order kept up in 
the great gallery: they all quitted their ranks: 
they went to breakfaſt, or to take a walk; and the 
Swiſs remained huddled together in the apartments, 
and on the ſtair-caſes. At this inſtant, the palace 
was more like the dreſſing room in a theatre, than 
a military guard- room: there was nobody to give 
orders: M. Bachmann and his adjutant had ac- 


companied the king to the Aſſembly: in ſhort, 
the 
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the commanders of the national guards, the cap- 
trins of the ſeveral companies either were not at 


their poſts; or ſuch of them as were, knew not 
what to ſay, or do. 


At ten minutes paſt nine, the gates of the Cour 
Royale were forced open. Some perſons got in 
through the windows, and the porter's lodge. 
The mob ruſhed into the Cour Royale. When 
the national guards ſaw this irruption, the little re- 
mains of their courage ſeemed totally to deſert 
them : their looks turned pale ; and ſeveral thought 
more of making their eſcape, than of defending 
the palace. But being poſted in the laſt incloſure, 
as ſentinels upon duty, they could not well get off 
with their arms. The national guards were diſ- 
tracted by theſe reflections; and to complete their 
perplexity, their officers ſeemed to have loſt their 
ſenſes. Thus, from this moment, we may eſti- 
mate the whole ſtrength of the defendants as re- 
duced to 700 Swiſs diſtributed in above twenty 
different poſts, 200 of the gentry, 100 of the houſ- 
hold, and 3o national guards, in all about a thou- 
ſand men, without leaders, without order, without 
ammunition; while the number of afailants 
amounted to at leaſt a hundred thouſand, with 
thirty pieces of artillery, the corporation and the 
legiſlature at their command, the arſenal open to 
them, and the king in their power. What great 

fear 
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fear the inſurgents muſt have been in of a conſpi / 
racy |! 


There was an interval of a quarter of an hout 
between the burſting in of the mob, and the firſt 
fire. The leader of the Maꝛrſeillais, who entered 
firſt, with a piſtol in his hand, cried out to his 
gang to follow him. He drew them up all round 
the court, in two ſquare diviſions, facing the pa- 
lace. The mob, emboldened by his conduct, 
cried out with horrible imprecations; © Down 
<* with the Swiſs : ſurrender : the Swiſs muſt lay 
* down their arms,” They brandiſhed their 
ſpears : they levelled their guns with menacing 
geſtures ; but ſtill they diſcovered their timidity, 
and did not dare advance beyond the middle of 
the court-yard. The Swiſs and the national guards 
anſwered them from the windows, not with ſigns of 
friendſhip, as has been reported, but with motions 
of their hands and hats, ſtrongly indicating their 
wiſh, that the rioters would be quiet and withdraw. 


Meantime the ſteady demeanour of the Swils, 
who-were at the foot of the ſtair-caſe, ſtruck ſome 
terror into the aſſailants. In proportion as the 
group advanced into the court-yard, the ſentinels 
no ſooner ſhewed themſelves, than the army of pa- 
triots recoiled with fear. They remained above 4 


guarter of an hour 1n this ridiculous ſituation, 
when 
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when at length a dozen of ſans culottes, and not 

Marſeillais, with a national officer at their head, 
more hardy than the reſt, went up to the foot 

of the grand ſtair-caſe. There they laid hold of 
the firſt Swiſs ſentinel, and five others after him. 

Their mode of doing this was to dart their crooked 
pikes at them, and by means of theſe, when faſt- 

ened in their cloaths, they dragged them out, and 

diſarmed them, with loud burſts of laughter. En- 

couraged by the ſucceſs of this firſt forlorn hope, 

the main body of the affailants ruſhed on to the 

foot of the grand ſtair-caſe, and there with clubs 
beat the brains out of the five Swiſs, who were al- 
ready ſeized and difarmed. At that inſtant, all 
the Swiſs belonging to the ſame poſt drew up in 
order of battle, under the direction of Captain 
Turler, and M. de Caſtelberg, ſome on. the ſtair- 
caſe, others on the ſteps facing the chapel- door, 
and the remainder on both ſides of the double 
ſtair-caſe aſcending from the chapel to the apart- 
ments of the palace. It was upon ſeeing the five 
Swiſs butchered, that M. de Caſtelberg executed 
the order to repel force by force, and commanded 
the men to fire. The reader muſt feel a pleaſure 
in being informed, that this firſt diſcharge levelled 
to the ground a man remarkable for his tall ſtature, 
and who had with his own hand killed ſeveral of 
the ſentinels before mentioned. 
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At the inſtant when the fire was going to begin, 
the national officer, of whom ] have juſt taken no- 
tice, vexed to find that his gang were not active 
enough, diſcharged his piſtol againſt the palace. 
The ſhot made a few ſplinters of ſtone fly off; and 
prompted thoſe within to return the fire by dif. 
charging their muſkets through the windows. Up- 
on which three cannons were immediately fired off 
from the Carrouſel at the palace, but with ſuch pre- 
cipitation, and ſo ill directed an aim, that the balls 
ſtruck againſt the top of the roof, though the diſ- 
tance was not above eighty yards. 


It is plain from this narrative, ſupported by the 
concurring teſtimony of ſix eye · witneſſes, that the 
firſt fire came from the mob in the court-yard, 


and that the firſt blood ſhed was that of the Swiſs. - 


From that moment the reſt of the Swiſs only 
yielded to the natural law, which commands every 
being when attacked, to fight in ſelf-defence. 


The firſt fire was as rapid in its effects as a thun- 
derbolt. Fear ſeized all the affailants, and the 
whole mob of curious ſpectators: the court-yards 
were cleared in an inſtant; in the wildneſs of 


their conſternation, many of them threw down | 


their arms, ſo that the yard was covered with the 
fulees, pikes, and grenadier-caps of the runaways. 


Some of them, in order to eſcape being ſhot at 
through 
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through the windows, fell upon their bellies, and 
counterfeited death, till they found an opportu- 
nity of ſlipping off by the fide walls to get behind 
the ſentry-boxes belonging to the horſe guards, 
Even the gunners and artillery-men deſerted their 
cannons, and fled like the reſt. 


When the Swiſs ſaw the Cour Royale completely 


| ſwept, about 120 of them came down, under the 


command of Captain Turler. They firſt took 
poſſeſſion of the cannons which had been aban- 
doned ; and conveyed them to the palace-porch : 
but they could not make any uſe of them, for 
want not only of ammunition, but of the moſt 
trifling neceflaries, ſuch as a match, &c. A. de- 


tachment of about ſixty men formed themſelves 


into a ſquare batallion at the gate of the Cour Royale, 
and fired ſome random ſhot among the rioters in 
the Carrouſel, till the place was quite evacuated. 
The Swiſs had but one man killed in the firſt ac- 
tion: ſeveral of the Mar/e/lais fell. The number 
of their dead was the greater, as the people in the 
palace, the national guards, and the Swiſs in the 


gallery, kept up a conſtant fire till the atlailants 
diſperſed. 


This formidable column exiſted no longer : it 
raniſhed before a hundred and twenty men : the 
fugitives had left behind them four pieces of can- 

non 
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non in the Carrouſel, oppoſite the Hite! Lonęue- 
ville; and ſcampered off through all the openings 
in hopeleſs confuſion, and with dreadful ſcreams, 
The ſtreets, the quays, the boulevards were co- 
vered with the runaways, trembling, and as pale as 
ghoſts. Two of the federates from Breſt in a ſcar- 
let uniform were flying on horſeback along &.. 
Honor#-ftreet ; but the mob, miſtaking them for 
Swiſs guards, on account of the colour of their 
uniform, ſtopped their way and maſſacred them, 


While Turler's company of Swiſs were clearing 
the Carrouſel of the rioters, and preventing the 
populace from crowding there, another detach- 
ment, under the command of M. de Salis, went to 
ſeize three cannon that were at the door of the rid- 
ing-houſe, and brought them all along the garden 
terrace to the iron railing of the palace on that 
fide. This enterpriſe coſt a great deal of blood. 
The Swiſs, raked by the fire of the rebels from the 
terrace of the Feuillans, loſt thirty men. They al- 
ſo killed a prodigious number. 


When the national guards upon duty in the pa- 
lace heard the firſt fire 1n the court-yard, without 
knowing any thing of the particulars which occa- 
fioned it, they were in the utmoſt agitation. Every 
one ſeized his firelock, and got into his rank ſome 
how or other. They ſaw the Swiſs colours dil- 
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played; this was a new fight to them: confuſion 
and diſorder prevailed every where: Silence, ſaid 
one: let us advance, replied another: be muſt not 
quit our poſt, exclaimed a third: I am of the party, 
faid another in a trembling tone: they ſought an 
officer to head them, but there was nane to be 
found, 


One of the gentry went up to them, and ani- 
mated them to do their duty. Come,” ſaid he, 
66 Gentlemen, now for courage: this is the deciſive mo- 
&« ment.” Courage was a rare article: mean time 
a column of the Swiſs comes up, and the guards 
join them. All go down the Prince's grand ſtair- 
caſe; the van turns towards the iron gate opening 
into the garden ; but finding it faſt, they re-aſcend 
in a hurry to the place whence they came down. 


In the mean while a report is ſpread that the 
Swiſs in the other court-yards had ſeized a part of 
the cannon of the beſiegers. This was a momen- 
tary incitement to the courage of the former party. 
They advanced again. A Swiſs officer ſaid to the 
national guards; Gentlemen, you are to take the 
* lead ; we ſhall follow.” They go down a ſecond 
time: their number when in the court-yard 
amounts only to 120 national guards, and 80 
Swiſs. This little troop were going from Prince's 
Court into the Cour Royale, when a cannon ſhot from 

Prince's 
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Prince's gate made them change their march, 
They faced about to that gate; and by a croſs 
fire, killed a great many, and filenced the battery 
of the Carrouſel on that quarter. They advanced 
next to King's gate, where they fired with equal 
effect, and then returned to join the main body at 
the circular colonnade of the palace. Two of the 
Swiſs officers, who had been wounded, were laid 
there upon chairs, 


It was by this time ten o'clock in the forenoon. 
The gentry who were in the palace, not having 
any arms to fight with, remained in the apartments, 


The gendarmerie, who had been about half an 
hour in the court-yards of the Louvre, ſeemed 
quite regardleſs of ſubordination or diſciphne. On 
hearing the firſt cannon fired, they precipitately 
took to their horſes, and ſhewed by the paleneſs of 
their countenances what impreffion this ſignal made 
upon them. Their terror was ſo great, that they 
fancied they ſaw cannon-balls flying through the 
air over the Louvre. They cried out; © we are in 
the very centre of deſtruction: we cannot ſtay 
here: we muſt be off.” The runaways increaſed 
their alarm. They took them for aſſailants : ſome 
of theſe ran between the feet of the horſes, roaring 
out ; © they are butchering our brethren at the 


palace.“ The cavalry ſet off in diſorder, ſome 
trotting 
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trotting, others in full gallop. They pointed out 
to one of their officers the poſt where they wiſhed 
to go. Cowards,” faid he in a rage, if you 
te only want to run away, go to the Champs Ely- 
te ſees, there you will find room enough.” They 
ruſhed into Cog-Areet. It was choaked up by 
the multitude of the runaways ; ſo that the whole 
place became an almoſt inconceivable ſcene of con- 
fuſion. Some fuſees fired off cloſe by their ſides, 
and ſeveral of the mob, trampled under the horſes 
feet, increaſed the diſorder. 


In hopes of ſcreening themſelves from danger, 
they rode along, with their hats on the points of 
their ſwords, ſhouting vive la nation: but one of 
their troops being killed by miſtake near the Pa- 
lais Royal, they were ſo alarmed, that they galloped 
away full ſpeed, through the croſs ſtreets leading 
from St. Honoré ſtreet to that of Petits champs. The 
courts, the paſſages are filled with men and horſes : | 
fear is too great to attend to any obſtacles in its 
flight, Thoſe who had rallied out of the field of 
battle, were advancing, as it were, mechanically 
towards the Champs Elyſces : the mob ſtopped them 
at Place Vendsme, to increaſe their numbers, and 
force the battallion of the Capuchins to come our. 
This batallion was lying ſnug in its barracks, with 
two cannon planted at the entrance, and did not 
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make the leaſt motion. After ſome parley, they 
were gained over: then the gendarmerie, and the 
mob marched on to Lewis the fiftcenth's place, 
preceded by that batallion, with the grenadiers and 
their cannon in front. This was a conſiderable ac. 
ceſſion of ſtrength to the armed multitude who were 
already aſſembled at this rendez-vous, 


A part of the gendarmerie, who had their ſtation 
near the coach-houſes belonging to the palace, 
mounted their horſes as ſoon as they ſaw the van 
of the rebel columns approaching. As they had 
received no particular orders, the commanding of- 
ficer wiſhed to go and join the main body. In 
croſſing the Pont neu,, they were raked by two fires, 
from the palace, and from the mob. Out of a 
hundred men, they loſt five and twenty. They 
Joined the populace, howeyer, to fire upon the 
Swiſs ; and they were the very men that were af- 
terwards ſent to face ſome other Swiſs, of whoſe 
march towards Paris from their barracks at Cour- 
bevoye a falſe report had been ſpread abroad. 


Hitherto we have ſeen the ſma!l number of the 
defenders of the palace victorious ; the Marſcillats 
routed ; themob diſperſed : but theammunition of 
the Swiſs was nearly exhauſted : they had alſo loſt 


a great many men; and the orders brought from 
| the 
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the King on the one hand, and the numberleſs re- 
inforcements of the rebels on the other, totally 
changed the ſcene; and the field of battle became 
a field of maſſacre, 

I ſhall continue the narrative of the horrors that 
enſued in the next chapter. 
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LATE PICTURE OF PARIS, 
CHAT; IV. 


Continuation of the Events of the 16th of Auguſt 


As ſoon as the report of the firſt guns was 

heard in the Aſſembly, conſternation ſeized 
the members and all perſons preſent : the preſident 
put on his hat as a ſignal that the commonwealth 
was in danger: all debate was at an end; and, for 
more than a quarter of 'an hour, the filence of the 
houſe was interrupted only by the cries and tumult 


of the populace from withour. 


The King, equally ſurpriſed and afflicted at ſee- 
ing his ſubje&s commence hoſtilities againſt each 
other, after his very retreat ſeemed to forbid all 
manner of reſiſtance ; and being alſo ignorant how 
the battle was firſt brought on; immediately diſ- 
patched M. d'Hervilly to the palace, to call off 
the Swiſs, and bring them near his perſon. 
as T The 
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The violence of the riot roſe to ſuch a height, 
that his Majeſty thought it his duty, at ſo deſpe- 


rate a crifis, to prevent the effuſion of blood on 


any terms. As it was impoſſible to quell the in- 
ſurrection, he juſtly concluded, that though his 
faithful ſervants might hold out for a few moments, 
their valour and loyalty muſt ſoon give way to the 
numbers and fury of the mob. Theſe were the 
conſiderations that had made him come to the 
Aſſembly : after this ſtep, nothing was wanting to 
complete the horror of his fituation, but to be 
kept in conſtant alarm for the lives of his de- 
fenders; to behold, in all the anguiſh of his ſoul, 

the blood of Frenchmen ſhed in the juſteſt of all 
cauſes, that of ſelf-defence ; and to find himſelf 
overwhelmed from all quarters with reproaches of 
| his being the author of ſo many calamities. His 
affliction admitted of no increaſe ; the cup was fil- 
led to the brim ! 


M. d'Hervilly got to the palace juſt at the in- 
Rant that the Swiſs, who had made themſelves 
maſters of the Carronſel, were bringing back the 
cannon they had ſeized. They were trying in 
vain to ſpike it with their bayonets. He cried 
out to them from the garden-terrace,—Geni/emen, 
J come from the King, and have his order nobody 
aſked to ſee it] for you 10 repair 10 the National 


4fembly—His zeal for the defence of his Majeſty's 
perſon 
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perſon made him add, with your cannon. They 


rolled along a cannon from the circular colonade 
to the terrace ; but as they were in want of every 
thing to make it ſerviceable, having no ammuni- 
tion but their cartridges to charge it with, hair- 
pins to prime it, and the flints of their fuſees to 
ſtrike fire, they were obliged to pay no farther 
regard to that part of the order; ſo that the can- 
non was left behind. 


About a hundred of the Swiſs with Captain 
Turler and a few of the national guards ſet off for 
the Aſſembly. In the ſhort paſſage they had to 
croſs, above a thouſand ſhots were fired at them 
from all parts of the garden, and eſpecially from 
the Hotrot Coffee-houſe. The Swiſs, who had already 
ſpent a great deal of their ammunition, could 
return the fire but faintly. In this little way, they 
loſt thirty of their number. As foon as they reached 
the aſſembly, the officers ordered the ſoldiers to 
repair to the guard-houſe of the Fenillaus, where 
they were ſtript of their arms and their cloaths. 
Their guns and their uniforms were afterwards 
carried in triumph round the ſtreets of Paris. 
The officers wanted to get into the hall of the 
Aſſembly, to put themſelves under its protection. 
Two of the members, one of whom was M. Cou- 
tard, met them, and told them it was impoſſible 
they could go in; but they took them into the 
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Meſſrs de Salis 
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Zimmerman, ſen. 
Zimmerman, jun. 
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I muſt here obſerve, that the Swiſs who were 
ſtript, as before intimated, at the Feuillant guard- 
houſe, did not ſurrender their arms but in conſe- 
quence of a written order for that purpoſe given 
by the King to M. Turler. This order allo 


* Theſe two unfortunate young men, who were hardly eigh- 
teen years of age, were taken up in one of the wi/ites domiciliaires, 
[a ſort of ſearch warrants] and butchered at the Abbey. Cap: 
tain d Erlach eſcaped almoſt by a miracle, as did alſo young 


Deville, the colour: bearer. 


office belonging to the keepers of the hall. They 
were eleven in number ; and as they form a part 
of the only thirteen officers who eſcaped from the 
butcheries of that day, and of the 2d of September, 
the reader will not be diſpleaſed at being informed 
of their names : 
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Captains. aft 

| Lieutenants. 
Adjutant. 
Under Adjutant. 


Second Lieutenant, 
Enſign. 


Under Lieutenants.* 
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charged the detachment to repair to Courbevoie; 
but they were detained priſoners. The diſarming 
of them took place one by one : their guns were 
piled together behind the doors of the Aſſembly: 
the mob never touched a ſingle gun, till all the 
ſoldiers were diſarmed; but the national guards 
were the only ones to whom their arms were 
afterwards returned. 


Meantime the runaways, who had been routed 
at the firſt onſet, returned to the Carrouſel with 
new forces and new cannon. They planted the 
latter at the corners of St. Nzcaiſe-fireet, Echelle- 
fireet, and Orties-ftreet., They kept firing almoſt 
a quarter of an hour; but with ſo little judgment, 
that moſt of the balls were ſhot over the tops of 
the houſes. The mob had wheeled round, and 
got into the garden through the gates of the 
Riding-hoyſe and the Pont-royal. This irruption of 
theirs might have received at leaſt a momentary 
check, had all the entrances been as well guarded 
as the King*s-gate, The mob wanted to get” 
through the other court- yards; but they were 
repelled by ſome ſhot fired at them from the win- 
dows, and by the weak guard of thoſe poſts. 


7 * ; 
When the Swiſs, who were left at the Palace, 
found themſelves attacked from the garden, tu- 
mult and confuſion prevailed. among them: it was 
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impoſſible to give or receive any orders. Moſt of 
thoſe who were mounted at the different poſts fell 
back to the grand ſtair-caſe. There they formed 
a group of about eighty men: the fire laſted 
twenty minutes: the firſt and ſecond diſcharge of 
their pieces was 1n a regular file ; the reſt was at 
random, and diſorderly : they were all killed, 
The mob, on their part, loſt four hundred men 
under the colonade. They now ruſhed into the 
palace with fury, and butchered in the moſt inhu- 
man manner all the Swiſs they could find in any 
of the apartments. Thoſe poor creatures had been 
ſcared out of their ſenſes : few of them attempted 
to make any defence : a great many, who fell upon 
their knees to beg for quarter, were taken up and . | 
flung headlong out of the windows, The national 
guards, finding themſelves no longer ſupported, 
Joined the mob in purfuit of the Swiſs. Theſe 
unhappy wretches, with deſpair in their hearts, 
and foaming at the mouth, attempted all ways of 
eſcape : ſome hid themſelves for a moment in the 
cellars, the garrats, the ſtables, the hay lofts : but 
they were ſoon found out, and inſtantly put to 
death, 


A ſmall party of ſeventeen of them had taken 
refuge in the veſtry-room of the chapel. As theſe 
had not fired a fingle gun from the beginning of 


dhe action, "my hoped to fave their lives by {ur- 
rendering 
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rendering their arms to the mob, and ſhouting 
vive la nation — no ſooner did they lay down their 
arms than they were butchered, 


Another party, about a hundred in number, 
got out through Mar/an-conrt : eighty of them 
were killed in Echelle-freet : their bodies were 
left there heaped upon one another for eight and 
forty hours, after having been murilated in the 
moſt indecent manner : the reſt found means to 
hide themſelves in the hay-lofts, under the ſtair- 
caſes, and in ſtalls : ſome perſons humanely ſup- 
plied them with cloaths to diſguiſe themſelves : 
ſeveral of them were three days without any nou- 
riſhment ; and ſome died with thirſt and fatigue. 


At the moment the fire began, the two hundred 
of the gentry, whom I before made mention of, 
went into the Queen's guard-room, to deliberate 
on the ſteps proper to be taken at ſuch a criſis. 
The fire had continued in the courts half an hour 
before they determined to repair to the King at 


the National Aſſembly. They rallied all the Swiſs 


who happened to be in this part of the palace, and 
being joined by ſome national guards, they went 
down into the garden, their number now amount» 
ing to five hundred. The only poſſible way to 
get out was through the Queen's gate, which was 
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broke open : but as they could paſs this way only 
one at a time, and as they were but thirty yards 
from the batallions poſted at Punt- royal gate, the 
attempt was extremely dangerous, The two firſt 
of the Swiſs ſoldiers, who ventured through, were 
ſhot at the very gate : the reſt of the party had to 
walk over their dead bodies.: they were raked by 
cannon balls and ſmall ſhot, fired at them in every 
direction: but as the Swiſs, from the red colour 
of their uniform, attracted more particular notice 
and were more ſtriking objects to aim at, only two 
of the gentry were killed in this paſſage, M. de 
Caſteja, and M. de Clermont d'Amboiſe, for- 
merly a cordon- blue [a knight of the Holy Ghoſt x.] 
Another of them, the Baron de Viomeſnil, a lieu- 
tenant general, was wounded in the thigh, 


As they marched on to the Aſſembly, they 
paſſed by a poſt where ſome national guards were 
upon duty under the trees, near the middle of the 

terrace that runs along by the water fide. Thoſe 
guards diſcharged their pieces at the Swiſs, who 
returned the fire by flight ; eight or ten of them 
were killed here. I ſhould inform the reader, 
that ſeveral of thoſe ſoldiers had thrown down 

their ſwords, and ſhouted vive la nation, on cem- 


*The cordon blue, or blue fring was the badge formerly worn 
by this order of knighthood in France, in the ſame manner as à 
bluc ribband is a mark of ſimilar diſtinction in England, 
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ing out of the palace, hoping by that means to 
intereſt the mob in their favour : but it had no 


other effect than that of leaving themſelves more 


defenceleſs, without checking the fury of their 
purſuers. 


Having reached the foot of the flight of ſteps 
leading to the Feuillans, they were rallied by the 
Duke de Choiſeul, under the fire of cannon from 
the Pont- royal and the Draw-bridge ; the point was 
to get to the King in the National Aſſembly, and 
" to form round him a rampart out of thoſe who 
were left. The duke, thinking they followed him, 
advanced ſword in hand towards the place where 
he expected to find the royal family. Impelled 
by his zeal, he was going thus armed into the very 
hall of the Aſſembly, when M. Merlin, one of 


the members, luckily met him on the top ſtep, 


cloſe to the door: Merlin cried out to him; 1Mad- 
man! what are you at? It's all over with you—Put 
up your ſevord. The Duke amazed at finding no- 
body after him, and ſtill more aſtoniſhed at the 
danger he had run, repaired immediately to his 
poſt near the King's perſon in the Logographic- 
lodge. 


The reſt of the three hundred Swiſs and of the 
gentry continued to make their eſcape along the 
trees. They were going, as it were mechanically, 

towards 
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broke open: but as they could paſs this way only 
one at a time, and as they were but thirty yards 


from the batallions poſted at Pont- royal gate, the 


attempt was extremely dangerous. The two firſt 
of the Swiſs ſoldiers, who ventured through, were 
ſhot at the very gate: the reſt of the party had to 
walk over their dead bodies: they were raked by 
cannon balls and ſmall ſhot, fired at them in every 
direction: but as the Swiſs, from the red colour 
of their uniform, attracted more particular notice 
and were more ſtriking objects to aim at, only two 
of the gentry were killed in this paſſage, M. de 
Caſteja, and M. de Clermont d'Amboiſe, for- 
merly a cordon- blue [a knight of the Holy Ghoſt *.] 
Another of them, the Baron de Viomeſnil, a lieu- 
tenant general, was wounded in the thigh, 


As they marched on to the Aſſembly, they 
paſſed by a poſt where ſome national guards were 
upon duty under the trees, near the middle of the 
terrace that runs along by the water fide. Thoſe 
guards diſcharged their pieces at the Swiſs, who 
returned the fire by flight ; eight or ten of them 
were killed here. I ſhould inform the reader, 
that ſeveral of thoſe ſoldiers had thrown down 


their {words, and ſhouted vive la nation, on cem- 


*The cordon blue, or blue firing was the badge formerly worn 
by this order of knighthood in France, in the ſame manner as a 
bluc ribband is a mark of ſimilar diſtinction in England. 


ing 
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ing out of the palace, hoping by that means to 
intereſt the mob in their favour : but it had no 
other effect than that of leaving themſelves more 
defenceleſs, without checking the fury of their 
purſuers. 


Having reached the foot of the flight of ſteps 
leading to the Feuillans, they were rallied by the 
Duke de Choiſeul, under the fire of cannon from 
the Pont-royal and the Draw-bridge ; the point was 
to get to the King in the National Aſſembly, and 
to form round him a rampart out of thoſe who 
were left. The duke, thinking they followed him, 
advanced ſword in hand towards the place where 
he expected to find the royal family. Impelled 
by his zeal, he was going thus armed into the very 
hall of the Aſſembly, when M. Merlin, one of 
the members, luckily met him on the top ſtep, 
cloſe to the door: Merlin cried out to him; Mad- 
man ! what are you at ® It's all over with yo Put 
up your ſword. The Duke amazed at finding no- 
body after him, and ſtill more aſtoniſhed at the 
danger he had run, repaired immediately to his 
poſt near the King's perſon in the Logographice 


lodge. 


The reſt of the three hundred Swiſs and of the 
gentry continued to make their eſcape along the 
trees, They were going, as it were mechanically, 

towards 
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towards the Champs Eli/ees by the draw-bridge, in 
order to make a ſtand with ſome other loyal troops 
whom they hoped to find there; or, in caſe they 
ſhould meet none, to diſperſe with greater eaſe and 
ſafety, The continual fire of ſmall ſhot made 
them wheel about to the right, and march towards 
the Green- houſe- terrace, where they halted for a 
moment to conſider what ſtep was to be taken 
next: three fourths of them were of opinion that 
they had beſt go through the Green-hou/e-yard to 
Lewis the Fifteenth's Place : the reſt were for re- 
turning to join the King at the National Af. 
ſembly. 


M. d'Halonville, ſub- governor to the Dauphin, 
imagined he could make good his retreat to the 
Abbe Davaux's lodgings: he was killed on the 


Dauphin S-terrace. 


The Viſcount de Maille, a camp marſhal, who 
ſome little time before had refuſed the governor- 
ſhip of St. Domingo, was grievouſly wounded in 


getting back to the National Aſſembly: he had 


like to drop, on entering the paſſage that leads 
into the houſe : his face was covered with blood, 
and his cloaths all rent : he was faved in the hall- 
keeper's office, only to be butchered a few days 


after at the Abbey-priton. 
When 


„ 


When the Swiſs and the national guards who 
had eſcorted the King to the Aſſembly, and who 
were drawn up in good order on each ſide of the 
door, ſaw the other Swiſs and the gentry flying 
along under the trees near the Green-houſe, they 
thought it ſafeſt for themſelves to go into the AC. 
ſembly. The national guards led the way; and the 
column advanced almoſt into the middle of the hall. 
At the fight of theſe armed men, the legiſlators 
were ſeized with conſternation. Some of them 
ſtarted precipitately from their ſeats, and were 
making off for the oppoſite door. (It was for hav- 
ing candidly ſtated this inſtance of their cowardice 
a few days after, that the Logographic Journal was 
ſuppreſſed.) The national guards, who had got 
in, were ordered to fall back into the lobbies. The 
ſuddenneſs of their retrogade motion threw the 
Swiſs grenadiers, who were juſt behind them, into 
ſome confuſion : they retreated and made their ap- 
pearance, to the number of about ſixty, on the 
Feuillaus- terrace. A batallion of the rebels, who 
were ruſhing through the Riding-houſe gate, diſcharg- 
ed their pieces at them, and they returned the fire. 
Immediately after, they went back to the galleries 
on the outſide of the hall, and were diſarmed by 
the King's order, of which I have before ſpoken. 


The Swiſs and gentry, who had got off by the 
flight of ſteps in the Green-hoy/e paſſage, purſued 
| N their 
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their way towards the Ward- robe, in hopes of mak. 
ing good their eſcape either through the Boulevards, 
or the Champs Elyſees, The baron de Viomeſnil, 
ſome others of the gentry, and five of the Swiſs 
found a hoſpitable aſylum in M. Piſanit, the Ve- 
netian ambaſſador's houſe, formerly called the In- 
fantando Hotel, in St. Florentin:ſtreet. In vain was 
| ſearch made for them ſeveral times in the courſe of 
4 the day : the riſk his Excellency ran in concealing 

them from the rage of aſſaſſins, did not ſhake his 
_ reſolution... The law of nations was trampled upon 
| in thoſe inquiſitorial viſits at the houſe of an ambaſ- 
It ſador; but is well known that the rights of man 
| have annihilated the law and right of nations. The 
| ambaſlador was unable to make any reſiſtance: yet 
his life was at ſtake, if the unhappy fugitives he 
gave ſhelter to had been diſcovered in his houſe. 
We know not which to admire moſt, his humanity, 
or his courage! 


% 


The reſt of this party, as they went along by the 
Wardrobe to get into King-ftreet, perceived among 


* He ſupplied the fugitives with different diſguifes, under 
which they got off one after another. They had like to be diſ- 
covered at one time by a very alarming accident. As they were 
throwing their guns in a great hurry into the privy, one of them 
went off, while a party of the rebels were ſearching the houſe. 
Luckily, tlie confuſion was ſo great, that the aſſaſſins did not hear 
the report of the gun, 


ſome 


1 


ſome ſtones for building a bridge, that lay ſcatter- 
ed all over Lewis the Fiſteenth's Place, a piece of 
ordnance with four gunners, and a detachment of 
rebels. Theſe fled immediately at the ſight of the 
Swiſs, and left their field- piece behind them. The 
latter were endeavouring to ſpike it, when ſeveral 
cannon, charged with old iron, were fired at them 
from a battery that extended from the draw. bridge 
to the foot of Lewis the Fifteenth's flatue, along 
which two thouſand men were poſted. 


This fire made a dreadful havoc among the poor 
Swiſs, and diſperſed the whole party. The gendar- 
merie, who had juſt arrived with the batallion from 
the Capuchius, were alſo preparing to attack them. 

M. de Villers, formerly an adjutant in the gendar- 
merie, but lately a captain in the con/titutional guards, 
and who was among the number of thoſe that fled 
from the palace, fancied that this body of cavalry 
was to cover their retreat. He cried out to his old 
comrades ;—** Courage, my friends!“ One of them 
who reollected him, very coolly clapped a piſtol 
to his head, and blew his brains out, while another 
was diſpatching him with his hanger. This atro- 
cious act of barbarity was applauded by all their 
comrades The gendarmerie then went to draw up 
in order of battle in the Champs Ely/ees, facing the 
Dutcheſs of Bourbou's Gardens. But as heaven never 
ſuffers any crime to eſcape without juſt yengeance 

ſooner 
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ſooner or later, it permitted the fire from the drag. 
bridge, which laſted fix minutes, and was terrible, to 
kill fix of thoſe gendarmes, ſeveral of the townſ- 
people, and a great many of the plunderers. Two 
more of the gendarmes had fallen, in their way from 


| Vendome-Place to Lewis the Fifteenth*s Place 


The little party of the royaliſts were diſperſed, 
as I before intimated, by this cannonade. Some 
of them ran towards Florentine-ftreet, others into 
King-ftreet, and a few into the Champs Elyſces. 
Thoſe who got into King-ftreet were thirty of the 
Swiſs, and one of the gentry, formerly a page to 
his majeſty. They ruſhed into the Hotel de la Mu- 
rine. The gentleman obſerved to them, that if 
they ſtaid there, they would be infallibly cut to 
pieces; but the Swiſs would not liſten to him: they 
reſolved among themſelves to lay down their arms, 
Upon this they advanced to the gate, and flung 
away their fuſees five or fix yards from them, ſhout- 
ing, vive /a nation! At this ſhout, a group of eight 
fans culottes came up to them and ſaid, ** they were 
« traitors, who would not have laid down their 
e arms, were they not very ſure of being caught; 
&« adding, that no quarter would be therefore giv- 
« en them.” They made them, h*wever, ſhout 
vive la nation a ſecond time. Notwithflanding this, 
one of the poor wretches was killed ſtone dead by 


a ſpear run through his body : another was ſhot. 
Both 
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Both their heads were then cut off to be carried in 
triumph. Thus fired the other Swiſs with indigna- 
tion: full of rage and revenge they ran to recover 
their arms, and to diſpatch thoſe eight aſſaſſins: 
they inſtantly killed ſeven of them: but ſome other 
ſans culottes, who had gone to ſeize the cannon that 
was left on Lewis the Fifteenth's Place, charged it 
with old iron; and pointing it at the twenty eight 
Swiſs, they killed three and twenty of them with a 
ſingle ſhot. The other five, with the page, dire&- 
ly retreated into the Hel, and went to hide them- 
ſelves in the cellar. They were purſued in an in- 
ſtant; but they had found means to penetrate into 
an adjoining little cellar, through a door which they 
forced open and ſhut again ſo dexterouſly that it 
could not be perceived. They found in this ſe- 
cond hiding · place one of their comrades, who had 
been put there by the keeper of the adjoining hòô- 
tel. An hour after, the ſame good man brought 
them ſomething to eat and drink; and, what was 
ſtill more wanting, he ſupplied them with blankets, 
tor they had been obliged to bury themſelves in 
wet ſand, ſo that they muſt have ſoon periſhed 

with coid, even ſuppoſing them able to endure 

hunger, and every other dreadful agony. All the 

people in the houſe over their heads, both men and 

women, gave them every proof of the moſt hu- 

mane concern. They brought them cloaths to diſ- 


guiſe themſelves in: they cut their hats round: 
they 
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they alſo cut their hair; and, at nightfall, enabled 
the poor fugitives to make their eſcape, 


As to thoſe who had fled into the Champs Fly. 
ſees, M. Foreſtier de St. Venant, a young Swiſs of- 
ficer, not more admired for the elegance of his per- 
ſon than the goodneſs of his heart, retired in fine 
order with thirty of his countrymen. He ſees ano- 
ther party of about the ſame number flying with 
ſome gentlemen through Xing-ſereet. He leaves 
his own little troop to the care of M. de Mon. 


and runs in order to rally thoſe who were flying. f 
He rallied them in fact; but upon his return to a 
Lewis the Fifteenth*s Place, he no longer finds thoſe V 
whom he had intruſted tothe care of M. de Mon... at 
Though fired at from all ſides, they had ſtood tl 
their ground for ſome time, but were at length fi 
obliged to wheel off through Champs Ely/tes-ftreet. te 
M. Foreſtier, thus finding his forces unexpectedly al 
reduced, reſolved at leaſt to die gloriouſly. He L, 
advanced ſword in hand, at the head of his thirty fir 
men with their bayonets fixed, to attack the body nu 
of rebels who were drawn up at the foot of the thi 
ſtatue. Thrice he put them to the rout; but qu 
having at length loſt half his ſoldiers, he was forced ma 
to retreat with the remainder into the Champs Eh- the 
ſces. Even in giving way he well ſuſtained the M. 
dignity of his heroic character: for as he had be- reſi 


fore marched at the head of his men to the charge, 


ſo 
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ſo now in their retreat he placed himſelf laſt to 
cover their rear: They could not long hold out 
in the Champs Elyſees ; his brave comrades were 
maſſacred one after another: he himſelf, as he was 
endeavouring to get to the Ambaſſador's coffee houſe, 
was ſpied by a gendarme on horſeback, who leap- 
ing over the ditch that ſeparates the walk from 
the main road, fired his piſtol at his back, and ſhot 
him dead, 


The little troop of Swiſs ſoldiers, whom M. Fo- 
reſtier had left under thecommand of M.de Mon.... 
and of whoſe being driven away from the poſt 
where they left I before took notice, were now 
again forced back into the Champs Elyſtes by about 
three hundred men, who had themſelves fled at 
firſt before the whole body of the Swiſs, as the lat - 
ter were coming out of the Green-houſe paſſage, 
and who afterwards took their courſe towards 
Lewis the Fifteenth's Place through. Champs Ely/ſees- 
freet. Grown bold now by the ſuperiority of their 
numbers, they cried out to the Swiſs to ſurrender 
their arms, and to fall upon their knees to beg for 
quarter, Some did ſo: the mob ſurrounded them ; 
made them ſhout vive /a nation ; took them under 
the arm, and conducted them, with their officer 
M. de Mon. .. to the hotel that was formerly the 
reſidence of the mayor, but now that of the mini- 
Vol. I. U er 
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| fer of contributions*. As it had a guard-room in 
| it, the mob uſed it as a fort of receptacle for their 
1 conqueſts, The thirty captive Swiſs were ſent in 
| one by one, and afterwards conveyed to the guard- 
1 houſe at the Feuillaus. Here they found their 
Ll comrades, who before had been made priſoners ; 
1 and were ſaved with them. 


The young gentleman who commanded them 
1 made his eſcape by means of his not having on a 
uniform like the others. 


| 
. 
A detachment of ſixty Swiſs, part of thoſe who 1 
got out through the Green-hoyſe yard, had made 9 
their way croſs the Champs Ely/ees, and were effect- a 
ing in great order their retreat to the barracks at 
Courbevoye, under the command of four officers. 


The horſe gendarmerie overtook and hemmed them B 
in; the people then laid hold of them, and ſet off be 
with them for the Hôtel-de- ville, where they were bl 
to be placed in ſecurity, with a promiſe of having nc 
their lives ſpared. But they no ſooner reached po 


the Place de Greve, than they were torn to pieces 
by the populace, This happened at two o'clock 


in the afternoon. of | 
| eve 
* An officer of ſtate in the revenue department, ſomewhat me. 


like a Chancellor of the Exchequer in England. ſtai 


A young and 


„ 9.” 


hat 


ng 
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A young gentleman, whom prudential reaſons 
forbid me to deſcribe otherwiſe than as the nephew 
of one of our beſt general officers, was retiring 
from the palace through Echelle-freet. Being 
ſtopped by two men, he ſhot them both dead with 
a brace of piſtols: the mob dragged him to the 
Place de Greve, there to cut his head off, Fortu- 
nately for him, he got there juſt at the moment 
when the attention and fury of the populace were 
directed to the before-mentioned Swiſs. He found 


means to diſengage himſelf from the two fellows, 


to whom he was given in charge, by wounding 
them both with a knife. He had afterwards the 
good luck to flip off in the crowd; and he is till 


alive. 


Another gentleman of ſeventy, the viſcount de 
Broves, a member of the conſtituent Aſſembly, had 
been wounded in coming out of the palace. The 
blood which ran down his cheek made him more 
noticed by the mob; and he was butchered op- 
polite to St. Roch's church. 


The populace were no ſooner become maſters 
of the palace than they exerted their fury againſt 
every ſoul in it without diſtinction. The gentle- 
men uſhers of the chambers, the pages of the back 
ſtairs, the door-keepers, even perſons in the loweſt 


and moſt ſervile employments were all alike butch- 
U 2 ered. 
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ered. Streams of blood flowed every where, from 
the roofs to the cellars : it was impoſſible to ſet a 
foot on a ſingle ſpot without treading upon a dead 
body. Stripped as ſoon as they were murdered, 
their lifeleſs bodies preſented, in addition to the 
ghaſtlinefs of death, the ſhocking ſpectacle of a 
mutilation which the mind may conceive, but 
which modeſty forbids me to deſcribe ; and theſe 
atrocious deeds were perpetrated by women! by 
demons! by futies! A player, who uſually acted 
the part of tyrants, and who was always hiſſed by 
the pit, drinks in public the blood of a Swiſs! 
We fancy ourſelves at the entertainment of Atreus! 
The hand trembles, the pen itſelf ſhrinks from 
the deſcription of the horrors then witneſſed : the 
imagination is ſcared at ſuch debaſement of the 
human heart; and, to uſe the words of M. de Ri- 
varol, ſenſibility cannot keep pace with ſo many 
calamities. 


The fire which began at half paſt nine ceaſed 
entirely at noon ; and the maſſacre was diſconti- 
nued at two, only to make way for aſſaſſinations 
of another kind, which are not yet ended. 


The number of the Swiſs who were ſaved in the 
guard. room at the Feuillans, and in private houſes, 
amounted to 180: the other 750 periſhed on that 
frightful morning. 


Nine 


1 


Nine officers ſurvived the deſtruction of their 
regiment, only to be butchered themſelves a few 
days after, in a more crue] manner, as will be 
ſeen in the ſequel of this narrative. Thole offi- 
cers, who were conveyed to the Abbey-priton, 
were 


Meſſrs de Maillardor - - Second Colonel, 


Reding — Captain, 
De Salis = 
Alimann + <= = Adjutants, 


Chollett - «+ 8 


De Witt - - - Under Adjutant, 
De Zimmermann 


De Maillador - - | Lieurenams, 
Bachmann <- + = Major-general. 


The officers who are ſtill alive, intended at firſt, 
as I have already related, to go in to the bar of 
the Aſſembly, to put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of that houſe, when they were met by two of 
the members, who remonſtrating with them on 
the danger and even the impoſſibility of their get- 
ting in, perſuaded them to go into the office be- 
longing to the keepers of the hall, where they re- 
mained from eleven in the morning, till nine at 
night. In the intermediate time, both the ſame 
members came twice to ſee their priſoners ; at firſt, 
to inform them that a decree was juit paſſed for 
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placing the Swiſs under the ſafeguard of the law, 
and the loyalty of the French nation ; and after- 
wards to tell them that the populace were diſſatis- 
fied with that decree, and inſiſted on their being 
put to death : but the members, at the fame time, 
aſſured the officers, that they would do every thing 
in their power to reſcue them from the danger that 
threatened them: they contrived to procure them 
towards evening riding coats and other cloaths to 
diſguiſe themſelves in, by means of which they got 
off undiſcovered in the night. 


Thus, in leſs than three hours, was deſtroyed the 
fineſt avd the moſt loyal of the regiments that re- 
mained in the French ſervice: thus was pulled 
down the laſt pillar that ſupported monarchy. 
Probity, diſcipline, valour, every great and good 
quality enobled thoſe brave ſons of the mountains: 
the eye of the honeſt man, wearied with the diſ- 
guſting ſpectacle of national licentiouſneſs, reſted 
with ſatisfaction on thoſe pleaſing objects: the very 
ſight of them reſtored ſerenity to the ſoul ; virtue 
was impreſſed on every feature of their countenan- 
ces; and the perfect correſpondence between their 
looks and their principles, rendered the contraſt 
betwen them and their adverſaries ſtill more ſtrik- 
ing. Already had this corps been twice ſent for 
againſt the rebels, without being able to act with 


eflect: their hands were already reſtrained : but 
how 
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how delightful it is to recollect their awe-inſpiring 
march to Verſailles on the memorable morning of- 
the ſixth of October! How many plots were con- 
trived, how many ſprings put in motion, to diſ- 
band and annihilate thoſe loyal troops! They with- 
ſtood the manceuvres of three whole years, two na- 
tional aſſemblies, robbers collected in the capital 
from the extremities of the kingdom, and Petion 
with Reederer at the head of the conſtituted 
powers | Before their enemies could prevail againſt 
them, it was neceſſary to take away from them 
their King and their generals; and to leave them 
almoſt without officers, as well as without artillery 
and ammunition ; yet we ſee them for a whole hour 
maſters of the field of battle. One would think, 
that ſome fatality muſt have directed all the events 
of that day, and that every ſtep the King took was 
to be attended with misfortune, when we find M. 

d'Hervilly coming by his majeſty's order to weak- 
en the defence of the palace, by calling away to the 
National Aſſembly a part of the victorious Swiſs, 
with one of their braveſt captains (Turler:) the 
company of the grenadiers, who had eſcorted the 

King to the Aſſembly, were alſo to remain, as it 

were palſied, or petrified, while the maſſacre of 
their brethren took place within five hundred yards 

of them: it even happened, that three hundred of 
; thoſe troops were ſent off, but a few days before, 
alter more than three weeks delay, and temporiſing 
4 on. 
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on the part of a ſenſible miniſter, who has ſince 
been put to death, as the reward of his fidelity. 


Every mode of ſeduction had been tried to cor- 
rupt the loyalty of this regiment; and the ſole ef. 
fect of ſuch wicked artifice was to purify the corps 
of eight rebellious ſons who were a diſgrace to it, 
A report was ſpread among the people that the 
court had not only been laviſh of money to thoſe 
ſoldiers, but had even made them drunk with 
ſtrong liquors on the morning of the battle: thus 
the popular paſhon aſcribes its own propenſities, 
its own deſires, and its own language to its ene- 
mies. An advance of pay had been made to the 
ſoldiers a few days before ; and the good order that 
was kept up among them rendered their circum- 
ſtances eaſy : was it then ſurpriſing that a few half- 
crowns, or a few five-livre notes * ſhould be found 
in the ſpoils of thoſe unfortunate victims? But 
what excule can the aſſaſſins make for the maſſacre 
of the five Swiſs, who were diſarmed at the foot of 
the grand ſtair-caſe? What more did the ill- fated 
Caſtelberg do, than barely execute the order given 
by Raderer, who, after the King had reviewed the 
troops, ſpoke to them exactly in theſe words; 
„Gentlemen, I order you, in the name of the law, 


* Theſe notes are called Corſelt, the value of which is a little 


more than four ſhillings, Engliſh money. to 


— 
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« to defend the palace, and to repel force by 
« force.” 


Loyal band! brave ſoldiers! I have not the elo- 
quence of a Demoſthenes to cover your melan- 
choly remains with the flowers he ſcattered over 
the graves of thoſe who fell at the battle of Che- 
ronœa; but at leaſt, I ſhall be the firſt to vindicate 
your memory from the outrage offered to it by ca- 
lumny and guilt. A plain account of the truth 1s 
your higheſt encomium : I have fulfilled that duty: 
and have only one-wilh left: may your courage, 


and your loyalty ſery As an example to your aven- 
gers * as —— 


— 


Horrors 


* It has been faid, that the Swiſs ſoldiers complained of having 
been abandoned by their officers on that dreadful morning ; but 
beſides what I have before related of twenty two of them who 
were killed in the field of battle, it ſhould be remembered, that 
moſt of the general officers had accompanied the King to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ; that M. d'Hervilly, when he brought the order 
for more troops to go and protect the royal family, took with 
him as many officers as he could find; and that the diſperſing of 
the Swiſs into ſuch an infinite number of ſmall poſts had render- 
ed the uſual military communications impracticable. Thus, in- 


ſtead of reproaches, tears alone are due to the memory of their 
officers. 


It would be abuſing the patience of my readers, to take any 
pains to refute ſo abſurd a charge as the pretended intoxication 
of the Swiſs ſoldiers. With wha face of unbluſhing impudence 


wall 
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Horrors of the 10th of Auguſt continued. 


As foon as the mob became maſters of the palace, 
they forced their way into, and plundered every 


it be aſſerted, that thoſe men were drunk, who were drawn up in 
regular order on the Terrace of the Feuillans ; who ſtood and re. 
ceived three diſcharges of artillery without emotion ; and who 
coolly waited for the orders of their officers to retreat ? If thoſe, 
who were butchered as they fled, and when begging for quarter, 
had rage in their hearts, and foam upon their months ; and if 
that ſenſation 1s to be called drunkenneſs ; where ſhall we find a 
name for the ferocity of thoſe, who not contented with drinking 
the blood of their victims, trailed about their mangled limbs, and 
feaſted upon their fleſh! !! 

Among the ſignal inſtances of courage diſplayed on that day, 
we ſhould not omit that of a ſentinel on the terrace, who, upon 
being attacked by the mob, ſo far exerted himſelf as to fire at 
them ſeven times, then defend himſelf for ſome moments longer 
with his ſword, and at laſt threw that alſo away, in order to die 
naked and difarmed. It would be equally unjuſt not to notice 
that of a Mar/eillais federate, who happened to be under the trees 
of the Tuilleries, juſt facing the platoon of the Swiſs and of the 
gentry who were getting out of the palace, ſtopped them, though 
he was alone, and forbid them to advance; then diſcharged his 
gun, and afterwards a piſtol at them; nor did he fall till he had 
killed two men. 

Some perſons, who happened to be dreſſed in ſcarlet, being 
miſtaken for Swiſs, were butchered by the mob. Among this 
number was M. Melan, the architect, to whom the public was 
indebted for having built the Chine/e Redoubt, and the Summer 


Fauxhall. 
corner. 
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corner. Bureaus were burſt open; furniture was 
broke to pieces and flung out of windows ; even 
the cellars were ranſacked ; in ſhort, the whole pre- 
ſented nothing but ſcenes of devaſtation and of 
death. They ſpared only the paintings in the ſtate- 
room. The arts at leaſt were not compelled to 
bluſh for the deſtruction of one of Lebrun's maſ- 
ter- pieces, of another of Carrachi's, and of Feti's 
beautiful picture of melancholy. 


All the beds, which had been prepared for the 
Swiſs at the Hote! de Brionne, were burnt in Little 
Carrouſel-Place, The hotel itſelf was pillaged. 


The two ſtables, which had been erected for 
the uſe of the horſe guards, were alſo reduced to 
aſhes ; as were, in like manner, the buildings in 
the court-yards. The lodgings of Meſſrs. de 


Choiſeul, d' Hervilly, de Champcenets, and Dupare 


were plundered and deſtroyed ; and, what we muſt 
more particularly lament, the valuable library, 
the manuſcripts, the original drawings, and the 
geographical collection of the amiable M. La- 
borde, an old valet - de- chambre, and an ibtimate 
friend of Lewis the Fifteenth's. After having 
ſpent fifty ſucceſſive years in all the enjoyments of 
a court, of ſtudy, of pleaſures, of muſic, and of 
love, Laborde, ſhutting himſelf up in a little her- 


mitage, , which the goodneſs of his maſters had 


relerved 
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reſerved for him in the Carroye!, was devoting the 
reſt of his time and talents to ſome chronological 
and geographical works intended for the Dau- 
phin's education. A ſtranger to all cabals, to all 
intrigues, he forgot in the midſt of his books, and 
of his other memorials, his own paſt fortune, and 
the preſent revolution, He was drawing maps of 
the Roman republic, when France ſuddenly be- 
came a blank in the general map of Europe; and 
the dynaſty of his own maſters was going to be 
ſuſpended, while he was yet employed on the 
chronology of the Pharaohs. But neither his la- 
bours, nor his candour, nor his venerable grey 
hairs, nor his well-known intimacy with Voltaire, 
nor any thing, in ſhort, could preſerve the fruits 
of his midnight hours from the fury of the barba- 
rians: it was almoſt through a miracle of good 
fortune that his perſon eſcaped their rage, for they 
threatened him with death, a man, who the very 
night before was at work to ſave the life of M. 
de la Peyrouſe and of his companions, by promot- 
ing the equipment and departure of two ſhips 
juſt ſent out under the command of M. du Petit- 
Thours ; and the ſuperintendance of which equip- 
ment had been given to M. Laborde, on account 
of his great knowledge and humanity. 


The royal family had been accompanied to the 


National Aſſombly by the Princeſs de Lamballe, 
and 
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and by Mrs. de Tourzel : the only women who 
remained in the palace, were Mrs. de Tarente, de 
Ia Rocheaymon, de Gineſtous, Paulina Tourzel, 
and the chamber-maids. They were come down 
into the Queen's apartment, and- there heard all 
the conflict. When the palace was taken, the 
Marſeillais broke into the aſylum to which thoſe 
ladies had retreated. The doors fly open, and the 
firſt object that ſtrikes Mrs. de Tarente's eyes is 
the dead body of the ſervant in waiting, who had 
been maſſacred while defending the entrance of 
the apartment. This good lady, leſs concerned 
for the preſervation of her own life, than for the 
honour of young Miſs Tourzel, who ſeemed left 
under her protection, placed herſelf before her, 
and facing the leader of the Marſeillais, harangued 
him, and us gained time till ſome of the national 
guards came, when ſhe prevailed upon them to 
put her and her companions into a place of ſafety. 
It was not, however, for ſome hours after, that 
they could get out of the palace : they were ob- 
liged to come down the Pont-roya!, and to croſs all 
the way on foot between that and Lewis the 
Sixteenth's bridge, along the Seine, and at the bot- 
tom of the Quay, in order to avoid being ſeen. 


The leader of theſe Marſeillais was one Four- 
nier, a man about ſixty years of age, who had long 
reſided in the Weſt Indies, and whoſe natural 


violence 
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violence of temper had been irritated by ſome pre- 
tended injuſtice, of which he had for ſeveral years 
complained in vain. He was the proprietor of a 
guildive, or a taffia manufactory, in the pariſh of 
Verettes, in St. Domingo. This manufactory had 
been ſet on fire either by accident, or by his own 
orders, as I have myſelf heard upon the ſpot from 
people who were well acquainted with his ſplenetic 
and perfidious character. He brought an action 
for this fire againſt the richeſt of the neighbouring 
inhabitants, and upon ſo abſurd a ground he kept 
up a law-ſuit, which he removed from court to 
court, till it was given againſt him in every tri- 
bunal in the colony. But he was not to be diſ- 
heartened : he came to France, where he appealed 
from the former verdicts, and commenced proſe- 
cutions againſt all the Judges and Magiſtrates of 
St. Domingo. Theſe proſecutions proved to be 
as frivolous as his law-ſuit, when the revolution 
came to revive his hopes, and to inflame his re- 
venge. It is eaſy to conceive what an acquiſition 
a man of this ſtamp muſt have been to the pride 
of a Petion, and to the frenzy of a Chabot and a 
Merlin. The Bordelais, with Briſſot, Claviere, Ro- 
land, and Condorcet, foreſaw clearly that the 
ſcheme of general diſorder they had in view, mull 
cauſe a renewal of the bloody ſcenes of Avignon; 
but they wanted to be able to make a diſtinction 


between the two cataſtrophes : they wanted a dif- 
ferent 
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ferent man from Jourdan to direct their army; for 
by taking that ſanguinary hero of the Gl/acteres, 
they knew they could not lay claim to the glory 
of the 10th of Auguſt, without becoming reſpon- 
ſible for the ſecond of September. Luckily for 
them, Fournier ſtarted up to their view, to relieve 
their alarmed delicacy: thus they had it in their 
power to throw all the butcheries at the priſons 
upon ſubaltern aſſaſſins; and thought they could 
with impunity lay them to the charge of the 
Bazires, the Paniſes, and the Marats. They little 
expected that the latter would glory in the charge, 
would boaſt of having ſaved their country by thoſe 
maſſacres; and would one day inſiſt upon obtain- 
ing the civic crown, and would even tax the former 
with cowardice and effeminacy. Such 1s the me- 
lancholy reſult of inſurrections! Men are hurried 
on from exceſs to exceis, from crime to crime, till 
the whole world is involved in confuſion : the 
moſt cruel character is the moſt conſiſtent ; and 


the beſt of kings becomes the moſt unfortunate 
of men * 


* About three o'clock in the afternoon, M. Carl, a lieute- 
nant colonel of the foot gendarmerie, was killed ſoon after his 
coming out of the lodge where the royal family were. Two of 
his own gendarmes fired at him in the court of the Feuillans, but 
happened to miſs him, though quite cloſe. He then drew his 
ſword, and cleared his way into S7. Honord-ffreet, where he met 
with Palloy, the patriotic maſon of the Fauxhourg St. Antoine. 
As Palloy was one of his friends, he weat up to him, and begged 


his 
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his protection. The other in a very friendly, generous, and 
humane manner, firſt ſhot him with a piſtol, and finiſhed the 
buſineſs with his hanger ! 

M. d'Hermigny, a colonel of the gendarmerie, was killed in 
the ſquare before the Hotel- de-Ville. His connections with M. 
de la Fayette had not been forgotten, nor his ſpirited reproaches 
on the legiſſative body at the beginning of their ſeſſions, when 
he ſpoke of Goupilleau and his colleagues in the language of juſt 
indignation and contempt. 

The hanging and butchery did not ceaſe for the whole after. 
noon : but the arifocrats were no longer the only victims: ſome 
of the plundering rioters were butchered by other rioters, leſs 
expert than the former in plunder, but now ſkilled in ſhedding 
blood, and who therefore ſoon ſtripped and inſtantly murdered 
them. Rapine, drunkenneſs, and impunity increaſed the num- 
bers of the mob: the evening ſeemed to be made the revel of 
carnage! murder became a party of pleaſure ! and the mangled 
bodies of the Swiſs were covered with freſh heaps of the ſelf- 
deſtroyed rabble ! 


Account 
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Account of M. de Clermont Tonnerre's Murder. 


AMONG the crimes of this day of mourning, 
it is with horror that we muſt relate the treacher- 
ous murder of one of the men who had moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the revolution. M. de 
Clermont "TYonnerre found his houſe in the morn- 
ing ſurrounded by the populace, under a pretence 
that ſome arms were concealed there, He was 
torn away from his wife's laſt embrace, and carried 
to his ſection. In the mean time the ſearch took 
place, and his innocence was acknowledged. Aiter 
this declaration, he thought he might return home 
quietly, to remove his wife's alarms : yet ſome of 
his friends adviſed him to hide himſelf. He goes 
out from the inqueſt into the miait of the mob: 
fome applaud, others threaten him : he repeatedly 
harangues the people: his eloquence has at firſt 
ſome effect; but a cook, whom he had diſmiſied 
from his ſervice, incites the rabble agataſt him r a 
blow of a ſcythe in the head warns him that his 
laſt hour is come : he gets up into the fourth ſtory 
of Mrs. de Braflac's houſe in YVaugirard-/?reet : he 
15 brought out liteleſs, and ſo disfigured, that his 
friends Know him only by his cloatas ſtained with 
his blood. 


Vor. I, * M. 
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M. de Clermont Tonnerre had opened his 
career in the National Afembly with peculiar bril- 
liancy. An eaſy flow of language, an engaging 
figure, and an air of dignity 1n his countenance 
pointed him out to ſuſtain a great character at the 
time of a revolution; and the popular party, on 
whoſe ſide he was, placed him among the number 
of their moſt illuſtrious leaders. Choſen twice for 
their preſident, it was towards the cloſe of his 
filing that office the ſecond time, that he loſt all 
their favour; and ever ſince the ſixth of October 
1789, having incurred the hatred of all parties, his 
reputation dwindled away; his influence in the 
Aſſembly became inſignificant; and no mention 
was made of his talents, except to reproach him 
with abuſing them. But his works ſurvive him; 
and poſterity will do him greater juſtice than his 
cotemporaries. Thoſe who were well acquainted 
with Clermont Tonnerre, and who lived in habits 
of intimacy with him, concur in faying, that he 
was a man of exalted ſentiments, of juſt and ex- 
tenſive views, glowing with a ſincere love for his 
country and for true liberty. The precipitancy 
of his judgment, which aroſe from an abundance 
of ideas not ripened by experience, led him into 
errors which he candidly acknowledged. He par- 
ticularly blamed himſelf for the raſhneſs of his 
bopes, and the jaconſiderate ardour of many of 
his motions in the firſt months of the revolution. 


He 
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He checked himſelf on the 6th of Oftober 1789, 
and openly abandoned the majority of the National 
Aſſembly. But he did not mean to abandon at 
the ſame titne the cauſe of liberty ; which placed 


him in a very equivocal fituation between both 
parties, without being thanked by either of them 


for alternately defending, as his conſcience dic- 


tated, the real intereſts of the people, and thoſe of 
royalty. But as a public character, when his 
opinions are in print, ought to be judged of, only 
by the fair examination of ſuch opinions; in theſe 
we ſhall find numberleſs proofs of his poſlefling 
an underſtanding and genius, which, when ripened 
by the exertions of a tew years longer, would have 
raifed him to the firſt rank. His Aualyſis of the 
Conſtitution, his ſpeeches on the affair of Avignon, 
oh that of Count Albert de Rioms, on the legiſla- 
tion of the colonies, on the right: of making war 
and peace, and on various other ſubjects, umted a 
purity of principles with a precifion of reaſoning, 
which formed the diſtinguithing characteriſtic of 
his eloquence . When animated by the warmth 
of a debate, his fallies were beautiful, ard his 
tepartees admirable, In private life, his manners 


At the very time of his being maſſacred, a new work of his 
was in the preſs, entitled, 4 Sequel te my Analyſis of the Conſtitu- 
tion, exhibiting with great acuteneſs a comparative view of the 
principles of the conſtitution, and of the acts of the legiflative 


body. 
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were mild and endearing, and his friendſhip ſteady; 
His wife, a moſt amiable woman in every reſpe&, 
enjoyed his full confidence, and deſerved it.—The 
murder of Clermont Tonnerre was followed by ſo 
many deeds of the like kind, and happened at fo 
cruel a period, that the mourning of his relations 
and his friends, being confounded in univerſal 
mourning, hardly leaves them the conſolation of 
paying that particular tribute to his memory which 
he deſerves, 


Recapitulation. 


SUCH was the inſurrection of the roth of Au- 
guſt, the neceſſary reſult of a conſtitution, which 
had deſtroyed the entire independence and equi- 
poiſe of the different powers; which had intro- 
duced a King without authority or ſtrength into a 
body in perpetval action; which had placed ſove- 
reignty, according to Rouſſeau's ideas, in the peo- 
ple, that is to ſay, in numbers, in violence, in 
folly, in madneſs, or in ſtupidity; inſtead of 
placing it where it exiſts, in ſupreme reaſon 
founded on the very nature of things, that is to 
ſay, in propriety, in paternal influence, in wiſdom 
and experience. I have gold, and we have iron, 
ſaid Charles Lamcth to Montlauſier: Yes, replied 
the latter, you have iron, and all your laws are made 
of it, Theſe laws have ſince broken the iron arms 


of 
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of the very champions of the conſtitution; and 
their gold is becoine the prey of people of no pro- 
perty, whom they had imprudently invited to aſſiſt 
them in ſupporting the edifice of their rebellion. 


This inſurrection having been ſince made the 
great title of honour now claimed by perjured 
legiſlators, we are relieved from taking any pains 
to find out the authors of it. Chabot, in the 
Facobin Journal of the 5th of November, very 
candidly gives us a liſt of them. Barbaroux has 
lately confeſled, that the plan was determined 

upon and finally ſettled on the 29th of July in the 
ſecret directory held at Charenton. Petion, in his 
ſpeech about Robeſpierre claims a part of the 
glory as his right, for having laboured during ten 
fucceſſve months to prepare the way for it by 
throwing the whole ſtate- machine into diſorder. 
In ſhort a committee of five perſons, Fabre d'Eg- 
lantine, Panis, Tallien, Chabot, Bazire, and Dan- 


ton have been directed to prepare a hiſtorical ac- 


count of it. 


I have been before hand with them in deline- 


ating this picture; and from the indiſputable facts 
L have ſtated it clearly reſults ; 


That the King maintained the conflituticn, bad 
as it was, as long as he had it in his power: 
X 3 That, 
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That, if he wiſhed for a reform of it, he deſired 
to bring it about by mild means, and ſuch as aroſe 
from the conſtitution itſelf, and particularly by a 
cordial union with the ſeveral branches of civil 
power: 


That being himſelf one of the conſtituted 
powers, his own defence, as a ſimple citizen and 
as King, became his right and his duty ; and that 
the whole guilt falls upon thoſe who abandoned 
him, afier having taken the oath of allegiance to 
him: 


That the regiment of Swiſs guards did no more 
than obey the three ſucceſſive orders of Petion, 
Leroulx, a municipal officer, and Roederer, all 
commanding them to defend the palace, and to 
repel force by force. 


That they never fired till they were attacked, 
and five of them diſarmed and butchered : that, 
in like manner, not a ſingle ſhot was fired from 
the Palace-windows, till the diſcharge of a piſtol 
from the Court-yard, and the fight of the cannon 
levelled at the Thuilleries, ſhewed that the ſtorm 
was going to begin, and that there was an urgent 
neceflity for preventing, if poſſible, that agitated 


and ſeditious mob, who had not one feature 
among 


1 


among them of the character belonging to the real 
people that form the body politic : 


That the Swils remained three quarters of an 
hour maſters of the field of battle, and that per- 
haps they would have gained a decilive victory 
over the rebels, had they been {ſeconded by only 
one hundred horſe, and had they not been aban- 
doned and parted a thouſand ways by fatal cir- 
cumſtances : 


That the national gendarmerie behaved on that 
day in a manner which will be their eternal diſ- 
grace ; and that the national guards proved what 
was known a long time before, that ſome indi- 
viduals among them were excellent ſoldiers, but 
that the main body was depraved, corrupt, cow- 
ardly, or fact ious: 


That the King's retreat to the Aſſembly was 
only a conſequence of his fixt principle never to 
deſpair of the public honour ; and that, if he could 
have foreſeen his being made on that day to ſur-— 
vive the canſtitution, he would have buried him- 
{elf in its ruins, by putting himſelf at the head of 
his Swiſs and national guards, and by perſonally 
oppoſing the ſeditious multitude, as had been done 
in che two preceding years by M. de Bouillé, and 

BY de 


ther, who, after having tried, without full effect, 
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de la Fayette, with the applauſe of the half-repub. 
licans who bore the {way at that time: 


That it was not the people who cauſed the inſur- 
rection of the roth of Auguſt ; but that it was oc- 
caſioned by a hundred vagabonds in league toge- 


to embroil the nation by their writings and their 
ſpeeches for almoſt a year, and made war be de- 
clared, in order to avail themſelves alike of our 
victories or defeats to irritate and inflame the minds 
of the public, ſtill doubtful of ſuccefs, invited as 
their grand reſource a banditti, under the name of 
a Marſeillais army, conſiſting of about two hun- 
dred and fifty defperadoes, the ſcum of Barbary, 
Malta, Italy, Genoa, and Piedmont, who, being 
protected by Petion and Santerre, ſuddenly be- 
came maſters of the National Aſſembly and of the 
metropolis, juſt in the ſame manner that Peter 
Mandrin became maſter of Dauphiny and of the 
adjoining provinces for ſeveral years, only with 
the ſupport of a hundred and fifty reſolute ruffians; 
and in the ſame manner that Cromwell governed 
England for fifteen years with his b07her-redcoats : 


That almoſt a month was {till neceſſaiy to add 
fifteen hundred artillery to this kernel, as it were, 
of an army; and in order to get that number, 


thirty thouſand federates were to be ſent for from 
the 


4” 
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the departments, a multitude of ignorant and ſtu- 
pid young men, among whom it could be no hard 
matter to pick out and corrupt ſo ſmall a number 
of deſperate ruffians : 


That by turning the ſections topſy-turvy, under 
the pretext of the war, it was eaſy to arm and 
ſeduce that claſs of workmen and labourers, whom 
the conſtitution had ſecluded from a ſhare in the 
commonwealth under the name of paſſive citizens; 
and that, by a promiſe of ſome money, it was poſ- 
ſible thus to recruit in the fauxvouregs from twelve 
to fifteen thouſand of ſuch fellows : 


That a diſturbance of this kind concerted with 
ſtrangers at the head of it, the attacking of a pa- 
lace and of a king, the diſperſion of a court, the 
hope of the pillage, the allurement to ſee oceans 
of money and of wine, and every other circum. 
ſtance might give the plot the appearance of a 
revel, where the mob crowded alike from curioſity, 
frenzy, and the defire of plunder; but all this fal- 
lacious ſhew cannot deceive the penetration of the 
ſtateſman, or miſlead the judgment of poſterity 


reſpecting the true ſprings of ſuch an inſurrec 
tion; 


That the pretended bribery laid to the king's 
charge can at the worſt be imputed only to his 
agents; 
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agents; that it 1s very difficult to prove his hay- 
ing had any knowledge of it; and were that even 
demonſtrable, it would ſtill ferve only to ſhew 
more evidently the purity of his heart. In fact, 
obliged to govern in an age and a country where 
love and fear are the too great and only ſprings of 
government, if the king, who ſeems by nature to 
be all goodneſs and love, being reduced to ſuch 
an alternative, had preferred making uſe of fa- 
vours to put the ſtate machine under his guidance 
in motion, who would dare to urge it againſt him 
as a crime? Would the charge be brought by 
thoſe, who after having deſtroyed monarchy, pro- 
ceeded next to lay their eager hands on the kings 


of the republic? Or will Roland ſtand forward to 


inform againſt Valade's pamphlets, and farthing 
newſpapers, —Roland, who upon his firſt official 
appearance on the great ſtage of the republic, 
made a preſent of fifty thouſand livres to the two 
theatres of the Palais royal, and of St. Martin-ftreet, 
to indemniſy them for the contempt and abſence 
of the people in reality, the public? 


But I am already incroaching upon the juſtifica- 
tion which is preparing by pens much more elo- 
quent than mine; in caſe, however, the king 
ſhould fo far humble himſelf as to juſtify his con- 
duct before the very men who have been guilty of 


rebellion againſt him, and who, after having co- 
operated 
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operated in framing the conſtitution, accuſe him 
of having wiſhed to deſtroy it, when they make it 
their proudeſt boaſt that they concerted its ruin 
from the very moment of its birth. In a few days 
more, the fate of Lewis the Sixteenth will be de- 
cided. There 1s not a country in the world, where 
more kings have been aſſaſſinated than in France; 
but this country had not yet ſeen the blood of any 
of its rulers ſhed on a ſcaffold. Ah! no doubt, 
this execrable ſcene 1s preparing : the combat of 
the two parties of the Convention will be the ſig- 
nal, or the concluſion of it; but our unfortunate 
king will not eſcape! What tears guſh out at the 
very idea! Ah! may he not, at leaſt, degrade his 
auguſt character! Hiſtory and poſterity will fix 
him again on the throne which the outcaſts of the 
earth now want to rob him of, with his life; and 
which he is ſolely to deſerve by the manner of his 
appearing before his executioners. The ſcaffold 
murders the king; but degradation murders roy- 
alty! ¶ Let us hope they will not dare to condemn bim !) 
In vain for three years paſt did we point out this 
fatal period to the conſtitutionaliſts. Theſe terri- 
ble misfortunes were neceſſary to convince them 
that the evil could not be averted by little in- 
trigues, and that the warning of certain deſtruc- 
tion was not given by idle or conceited prophets, 
The late ſuccefles of the republic will not check 
this cataſtrophe. Thoſe ſucceſſes cannot be con- 


tinual, 


EE 


tinual, as they have been for the laſt two months: 
ſome reverſes of 'fortune will by and by be experi- 
enced to counterbalance them, and to rekindle po- 
pular vengeance. Even were thoſe ſucceſſes to 
continue, the ſplitting of the National Aſſembly 
would bring things to this inevitable iſſue. The 
republicans will be routed in their turn by 
the anarchy-men': that fate awaits them. Robeſ. 
pierre has already 1mperioufly preſcribed the order 
of the day to his accuſers ; and the decree of Du- 
mourier's impeachment is now perhaps preparing 
in M rat's cave, along fide of the decree which 
condemned Monteſquicu. In ſuch a ſtate of 
things, where is the power to be found, which 
can and ought immediately to defend the king? 
Is it opinion? That is corrupted. Is it the ma- 
jority of the people? They are chained down by 
terror. Is it the pity of the National Convention 
that we are to implore ? The Convention is with- 
out authority; and its pity would be a puniſhment 
worſe than death. Every heart that has one real 
drop of French blcod in it, faithful to monarchy, 
faithful to its former laws, and to its old rulers, 
pants for an army of ſome kind, that may preſent 
us at leaſt with a phantom of power, and the ap- 
pearance of a leader capable of impreſſing reſpect, 
and of making royalty ſpring out of the grave of a 
priſon. ... Muſt I declare my ſentiments ?—Fo- 
reign armics, and the French nobility leave us now 


but 
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but a very weak hope of it..... But there is a vic- 
torious army, and it conſiſts of Frenchmen. It is 
in the hot -· bed of glory, that the buds of honour 
expand themſelves ſooneſt..... Will the conqueror 
of Mons have power and virtue ſufficient to com- 
mand the re-eſtabliſhment of order ?....Shall we 
be indebted for royalty to a Frenchman ?. . Ah! 
may then the unaccountable Dumourier triumph ! 
. May he croſs the Rubicon... May he diffipate 
all factions. .. May the daggers of the aſſaſſins ſpare 
him.... Let him but be the high conſtable of my 
King, and he paſt is all forgiven. 


The idea of the King's ſituation led me quite 
away from the continuation of my narrative, I 
fancied myſelf for a moment at the Convention, 
liſtening to the defence made by the generons 
mortal, who from London offers to go and plead 
for his King, and who devotes himſelf to act the 
moſt admirable part in the ſublimeſt drama that 
ever excited terror and pity on the great theatre 


of the globe. I was lamenting the neceſſity that 
all his Majeſty's advocates will be under of look- 


Ing for his inviolability in the pages of a conſtitu- 
tion worthy of contempt as well as its authors, 
Inſtead of looking for that ſacredneſs of character 
in the nature of his dignity. Convinced as I am 
that the real life of a King depends on the preſer- 


vation of his glory, I could have wiſhed the actions 


of 
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of Lewis wete to be juitified ſolely by his own in- 
tereſt inſeparable from that of his people; and that 
the exerciſe of his will was to be juſtified only by 
his conſcience. In ſhort, I with he could have had 
a General to plead his cauſe, inſtead of an Oratot, 
all wliofe eloquence and genius can never make 
him reign, My ſoul, long depreſſed under a load 
of affliction, re- animated itſelf at this thought, and 
I indulged the pleaſing reverie, having quite for- 
got, that I had not yet given the detail of the total 
abolition of monarchy. I broke off the thread of 
my ſtory with leaving the King at the National 
Aſſembly: the debate on that memorable occaſion 
will be the ſubject of my next chapter. I ſhall 
fill up the laſt pages of this in giving a ſhort 
ſketch of the Duke of Brunſwick's campaign, and 
of the actual ſtate of Europe. However intereſt- 
ing the former picture is, which I have undertaken 
to delineate, public attention is divided by ano- 
ther object of equal importance. All ſocieties, all 
governments begin now to feel, in a manner more 
or leſs direct, the agitation which has totally ſub- 
vetted France. A part, therefore, of the different 
numbers of my work will henceforward be em- 
ployed in a review of the moſt recent tranſactions. 
Thus I ſhall have it in my power to connect the 
firſt events of the republic with the concluſion of 
monarchy ; and to introduce my intended Jabours 
for the enſuing year by pictures exhibiting a col- 

lected 


„ 


jected view of all the ſcenes towards the cloſe of 
the year 1792. 


The 1oth of Auguſt coſt human nature about 
ſeven hundred ſoldiers and twenty Swiſs officers; 
twenty royaliſts of the national guards, five hun- 
dred federates, or Marſeillais ; five of the gentry 
three commanding, officers of the national troops ; 
forty gendarmes ; above a hundred perſons of the 
King's houſhold ; two hundred men killed for 
robbery ; the nine citizens who were butchered at 
the Feuillaus; M. de Clermont Tonnerre ; and 
about three thouſand of the mob, who were killed 
in the Carrouſel, the Thuilleftes-Gardens, and Lewis 


the Fifteenth's Place, amounting in all to about four 


thouſand, five hundred men. 


The reader muſt not forget that the above narrative was 
written laſt December ; but as the arrangement of an infinite 
variety of intereſting articles, and the delay of waiting for impor- 
tant communications from abroad; unavoidably rendered the 
appearance of the Numbers in the original French ſomewhat 
uncertain, the publiſher thought it beſt to defer printing the 
tranſlation, till the numbers could be brought out in the moſt 


regular and punctual ſucceſſion. 


It 
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It was upon theſe piles of dead bodies that the 
monſtrous edifice of the FRENCH REPUBLIC 
roſe; and, like the monument which one 
of the deſpots of A/ia cauſed to be built with 
human ſkulls, it ſhocks the eye fo much as 
to excite an invoJuntary wiſh to ſee the 
horrid fabric crowned, as its model was, 

with the head of its architects.“ 


* While this ſheet was printing, I received an account of the 
debates occaſioned in the Convention by a motion for its being 
always attended by a military guard. In the Monitor of the 
eighth of November I find Cambon's ſpeech of the preceding 
day. It contains in a few words a full avowal of the whole plot 
of the roth of Auguſt. I cannot reſiſt the deſire of inſerting it 
at the end of this-Recapitulation. I ſhall only obſerve, that this 
very Cambon's ſkull has been trepanned three times, and that he 
is inſane half the year. But the confidence he now enjoys is en- 
tirely owing to thoſe fits of madneſs, with which his frantic look 
and filthy appearance perfectly correſpond. 


Cambon. *« Witneſs as I have been to ſeveral facts, I think it 
neceſſary to relate them, that the Convention may not expe- 
rience what the Legiſlative body experienced. An enemy to 
Kings, I embraced with avidity the revolution of 1789, which 
has brought about the downfall of Kings. When I came to 
Paris, I ſaw that a new revolution was neceſſary to complete this 
downfall of Kings. This revolution has been effected, not by 
thoſe who ſay they did it, but by the Legiſlative body who had 
diſbanded a guard of conſpirators ; who had commanded the 
diſmiſion of the Swiis ; who had ſuppreſſed the eſtabliſhment 


of general officers at Faris; who had ſent off the troops of the 
line; 
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line; and placed the citizens above all fear. (*) The Palace of 
the Thuilleries felt the blow ; parted itſelf off: and ſhut up its 
garden. The Legiſlative body ever actuated by the true revolu- 
tion-ſpirit, ſaid : You ſhut up your garden : well then! I ſhall open 
it; and the garden was opened, in ſpite of the tyrant who 
thought to make it his ſtrong hold. This appeared to ſome a 
pitiful, but it was a revolutionary meaſure, The Pariſians, ene- 
mies to royalty, ſaw that every obſtacle was removed out of their 
way; and they pulled down royalty. Turbulent ſpirits, per- 
ceiving the organiſation of the public force deſtroyed, began to 
attack the Legiſlative body: they wanted to ſeize upon the whole 
revolution, in order to reap all the fruits of it. From that mo- 
ment, there were no horrors to which the Legiſlative body was 
not expoſed. From that moment, the Legiſlative body could 
employ only intreaties, not with the people, for they do not 
want to be intreated, but with thoſe agitators, who intended no- 
thing leſs than an univerſal maſſacre. Lacroix has been obliged 
to throw himſelf on his knees, in order to check their mad ex- 
ceſſes, & c. &c. &c. The Legiſlative body often felt itſelf in a 
very diſagreeable ſituation. The palace wanted to attack one 
after another all thoſe who were defending liberty. But its de- 
ſigns were defeated, becauſe the Legiſlative body was reſolved 10 
ſave liberty. The Legiſlative body was convinced that a revolu- 
tion muſt be the moſt unequivocal manifeſtation of the wiſhes of 
all Frenchmen. Twenty thouſand men were ſent for: dpi 
ſhuddered at fuch an acceflion of ſtrength, well knowing that 
twenty thouſand men, added to the Pariſians, would re-eſtabliſh 
and maintain order. Unfortunately thoſe twenty thouſand men 
did not come to Paris; [What then were the federates and the Mar- 
feillais ?] for they would have preſerved us from the anarchy, to 


which we are a prey ever ſince the 10th of Auguſt.....[ That is 10 
ſay, ever fince the ſo much boaſted revolution. ] On the 2d of Sep- 
tember, I was wounded.....I got up into the roſtrum. .. If we had 


The orator ſurely forgot to make one exception, tbe far of the ſecond of 
September. 
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ſeized upon the municipal power, we ſhould have prevented 
anarchy.....[ If the King, after the 10th of June, had ſeized upon the 
Legiſlative power, would he not have prevented the inſurrefion and 
anarchy of the roth of Auguft #] I approve of the revolution of 
the 10th of Auguſt.....[ Madman, you muft then approve of anarchy, 
and of the 2d of September, which was the conſequence of it..." 

Never has any ſpeaker heaped together more precious and 
more preciſe confeſſions. Whoever is to plead for the King, has 
now nothing more to ſay: Cambon has laid open every thing: 
whatever ſteps have been taken by Lewis XVI. for or againſt the 
conſtitution, are fully juſtified in that fingle ſpeech. Europe has 0 
decided upon the buſineſs; and agents only are wanting to en- 
force its juſt deciſion. 


APPENDIX 


APPENDIX TO No. V. 
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Political Survey of the State of Europe from the 
10th of Auguſt till the 20th of November. 


THREE months are ſcarcely elapſed, and the face 
of Europe 1s already changed : the hopes which 
had been formed of the re-eſtabliſhmenr of order, 
of monarchy, and of the King of France, exiſts no 
longer : anarchy has ſpread its ravages; and un- 
certainty and deſpair are added to the real ſuffer- 
ings now felt every where by the friends of peace, 
by the agents of governments, by the children of 
honour, and by all who are attached either to prin- 
ciple or to property. 


When I undertook to write the hiſtory of the 
reyolt of the tenth of Auguſt, how different was the 
ſtate of affairs! The dawn of a finer day began to 
appear above the horizon; and we had not the moſt 
diſtant idea of the poſſibility of that political dark- 
neſs which now. overſpreads us. 


Yet it 1s through this darkneſs that we are to 
find our way, and to ſtrike out ſome faint ſparks 
of information for thoſe unhappy men who keep 


aſking one another every day, what will become of 
Y 2 all 
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all this? What will become of ourſelves ? What is 
come of thoſe formidable armies, whoſe projects ſo 
long amuſed our hopes ? 


I will endeavour to fatisfy their curioſity ; but 
I cannot promiſe to ſatisfy any other wiſh. 


I have deferred ſpeaking of Mirabeau's hero till 
now. The reports concerning the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick were before ſq vague, and the firſt moments 
of a diſaſter are fo full of diſcontent and obſcurity, 
that 1t would haye been raſh to have made any uſe 
of the firſt materials with which we were ſupplied 
by the ill temper of one party, or the exaltation of 
another, Thoſe, who were within reach of hearing, 
and of ſeeing every thing, aſcribe the misfortunes 
of the royaliſts to a great variety of cauſes. The 
firſt and the moſt powerful of all is the natural an- 
tipathy between the Pruſſians and the Auſtrians. 
Accuſtomed to fight againſt one another, it was 
not eaſy to make them unite in battle with ſucceſs. 
There prevailed between the two armies a ſpirit of 
jealouſy, and a habit of conſtant compariſon which 
irritated their minds; and the Pruſſians were vexed 
to ſee the Auſtrians take the lead upon ſo grand 
and ſolemn an occaGon. The Hungarians were 
particularly galling to them: their diſcipline as well 
as their generals were greatly ſuperior; their ſtrict 


order and their habitval fubordinatiop the * 
had 
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had not even an idea of: their manners were alſo 
more conciliating; and the country people all over 
Ardennes wiſhed for the Auſtrians to be quartered 
among them, but fled at the ſight of a ſingle Pruſ- 
ſian . When the armies ſeparated, the Auſtrians 
curſed their allies, whom they called robbers and 
plunderers: the Auſtrian officers affured the emi- 
grants, that if ever they made war on the Pruſſians, 
they would make them ſmart for this campaign. Such 
jarring elements were therefore incapable of any 
effectual union; and ſhould another campaign take 
place, it will be neceſſary to make the armies act 
ſeparately : then perhaps there will be emulation 
without jealouſy. 


The ſecond cauſe of the diſaſters of the combin- 
ed armies, ariſes from the bad plan that was pur- 
ſued, and which, it mult be confeſfed, was partly 
owing to the reſtleſs precipitancy of the French 
princes, and to the importunities with which they 
wearied the cabinet of Berlin. They were led on 
by blind hopes of the eaſy conqueſt of Mons and 
of Tournay : they expected to meet only with 
friends, or with runaways : they depended fo fully 


* Stenay was given up to be pillaged by the Auſtrian ſoldiers 
for ſeven hours ; but inſtead of the uſual rapine upou ſuch occa- 
hions, they contented themſelves with demanding contributions at 
the gates, and doors of the houſes; a few days after, no trace of 


depredation was to be ſeen. 
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on a plain, unobſtructed road to Paris, that they 
took no precaution to ſecure the back-poſts, Cuf. 
tine has ſince experienced the effects of the like in- 
diſcretion, in ravaging the electorates. The plan 
of Marſhal de Caſtries was firſt to attack the for- 
treſſes on the Meuſe and the Moſelle, and after- 
wards to ſet off from thence. The French Princes, 
on the contrary, hurried on by their zeal, which is 
a ſufficient reply to the calumnies ſpread againſt 
them, thought of nothing but Paris and the King. 
Their opinion unhappily prevailed : EIGHTY FIVE 
THOUSAND MEN conſtituted the entire force that 
was to conquer, and afterwards to keep France in 
ſubjection. It is at preſent hard to conceive how 
the Duke of Brunſwick could have undertaken 
ſuch a part with fo little means for its execution. 
In fact, it is evident, that out of thoſe eighty five 
thouſand men he could not have above thirty thou- 
ſand left when he got to Paris, owing to the ne- 
ceſſity he muſt be under of forming a chain of poſts 
ali along the way to ſecure his ſtores and maga- 
zines. He would then have appeared with a ſkele- 
ton of an army before the gates of Paris; and 
would have cauſed himſelf, his King, the Princes, 
the Nobility, and all Europe to be caught in the 
ſame net. 


Such muſt have been the motives of his retreat ; 
and this retreat would have been no lets neceffary, 
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if he had defeated Dumourier on the 29th'of Sep- 
tember. There were thirteen thouſand ſick in the 
Pruſſian army: they had ſcarcely any horſes, left 
even a ſucceſsful engagement muſt have ruined 
his army: there would have been five or fix thou- 
fand killed; ten thouſand wounded ; their few 
horſes completely deſtroyed ; and all this without 
gaining a fingle inch of ground. The patriotic 
army would. have recovered its loſs, and even 
tripled 1ts numbers in the winter : on the Duke's 
part, it would therefore have been a wanton facri- 
fice of his men for nothing; beſides expoſing to 
the greateſt danger the important intereſts com- 
mitted to his care. In fact, had any lamentable 
accident made his King, his family, and that of the 
King of France priſoners in Champagne Pouilleuſe, * 
how could he have then juſtified himſelf before the 
tribunal of Europe and of polterity ? 


Theſe certainly are the great hinges upon which 
the juſtification ſaid to be now preparing by the 
Duke of Brunſwick muſt turn; a juſtification, 
however, which he ought to decline making, as it 
can have no more effect than both the maniteſtos 
which he publiſhed on entering and on quitting 
France; a juſtification, which will only ſtrike 


* This, if literally tranſlated, would be louſy Champagne, a 
comical ſort of epithet, but yet ſuch a one as George II. gave to 
Lewiſham in Kent, on his firſt paſſing through it. 
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hearts, alfeady covered with ſores, juſt as his 


menaces to plunderers ſerved only to alarm people 


of property who expected his aſſiſtance and pro- 
tection, 


The number of thoſe, who blame the Duke, is 
much greater than of thoſe, who ſtrive to juſtify 
him. Yet, amidſt the exaggerations of their ſour- 
neſs and diſappointment, it is eaſy to perceive, 
that his conduct in general has been weak and in- 
ſignificant during the whole campaign ; and that 
he was guilty of military blunders, of the moſt 
glaring evidence. When he reached Verdun, on 
the 2d of September, a general conſternation being 
then ſpread all over France; La Fayette having 
fled from his army wavering between the conſtitu- 
tion and the republic; that army being left with- 
out officers, without public ſpirit, without any 
body to form their lines, or to form their opinions; 
and the horried butcheries at Paris adding to the 
conſternation of our leaders and ta the number of 
auxiliaries that joined in the combined armies ; at 
this juncture, the Duke of Brunſwick, inſtead of 
profiting by ſo favourable a turn of men's minds 
that are as eaſily depreſſed by any diſaſter as they 
are elevated by any ſucceſs, did not fend off any 
derachment of cavalry to ſeize upon the defiles of 
Argonne ; he remains, on the contrary, five days 


looking at the poſt of the /ertes, while Dumourier, 
| the 
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the very next morning after his arrival at Grandpre 
with ſeventeen thouſand volunteers, diſpatched his 
yan-guard to ſecure that poſt, which decided the 
fate of Europe. 


Kellerman was coming flowly to Dumourier's 
help: being obliged to keep to the ſouth of Ver- 
dun, and to change his camp every day, but never 
removing more than ten leagues to effect his pur- 
poſe, nothing was eaſier than to prevent that junc- 
tion behind the [/ettes. Dumourier ſends, at the 
ſame time, for Bournonville with ſeventeen thou- 
iand men; he breaks up the camp at Maulde, in 
ſpite of every clamour againſt it ; his troop 1s re- 
cruited on its march; and he arrives on the fit- 
teenth of September at the head quarters. Thus 
time is allowed to bring together the armies, the 
volunteers, and proviſions ; and as courage is no- 
thing more than a conſciouſneſs of ſtrength, and 
that confidence it inſpires, the ardour of the 
French army, who ſee reinforcements coming 
every day, and who hear of decrees for making 
camps every where to cover their retreat, their 
ardour, I fay, is increaſed {till more in proportion 
to the increaſing uncertainty and fluctuations of 
their enemies, : 

By degrees this army amounts to eighty thou- 
ſand men under the command of the Generals 

Dumourier, 


r 


Dumourier, Kellerman, Bournonville, Dillon, 
Galbaut, and Chazot; and the number of the 
combined armies, taken altogether, was reduced, 
on the z0th of September, to ſeventy- eight thou- 
ſand five hundred men, * 


Dumourier, on his arrival, had ſecured, as I be- 


fore intimated, the poſt of the I/lettes ; and en- 


camped with Grandpre on the left, and Yarennes 
on his right, placing a body of ſeven thouſand 
men at Youzy, under the command of Chazot. 
The Duke of Brunſwick was urged to make an 
attack: he told the Baron de Breteuil at Verdun, 
if they remain till the 121h they will be exterminated ; 
and if I do not attack them in front, I ſhall get round 
them. 


Clairfayt had ſeized upon Stenay. It was not 


* .40,000 Pruſſians, under the command of the Duke of 
Brunſwick, of Prince Hohenlohe, and of Kalk- 
reuth. 

13,000 Auſtrians, under the command of General Clair- 
fayt. 0 
t3,000 Ditto, command by Prince Hohenlohe. 
6, 500 Heſſians. . 
$6,000 Emigrants, forming the army of the princes. 


ꝓ — 


78,500 
The remaining 30,009 formed the garriſons of Longuy, at 
Ferdun, of Brie, 0: Eiain, and G; anapre, or were ſick in the 
boſpitals, | 
till 


Bf, 


till the gth that the Duke of Brunſwick, inſtead of 
going ftrait forward to fall upon Dillon at the 

eltes, marched off to the right, and encamped 
within nine leagues of him at Landres upon the 
river Aire. He remained there four days without 
examining Dumourier's poſition at Grandpre, on 
the conflux of the Aiſue and the Aire. Meantime 
the Auſtrian prince Hohenlohe, ſetting off with 
thirteen thouſand men by the main road from 
Verdun, places himſelf directly before the [/ettes. 
The Heſſians advance to Varennes, and occupy that 
poſt. Clairfayt'marches forward from Stenay through 
Lacroix to the wood where Chazot was incamped ; 
kills eight hundred of the French troops ; loſes in 
the battle Prince Charles de Ligne; and fixes him- 
ſelf at Vouzy. | 


The army of the emigrants ſets off from Verdun, 
and comes to encamp at Buzancy. 


When Dumourier ſaw they were thus getting 
round bim, he made an excellent retreat, and 
marched acroſs Champagne Pouilleuſe, ordering all 
the bridges over the Marne to be broke down 
behind him: he quickly effected a junction with 
Chazot and Bournonville, in order to fall back into 
the woods of Sainte Menebould, and of the I/lettes, 
not expecting to be attacked on his march. 


On 
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On the 19th in the evening, the Pruſſian army 


leaving their baggage on the other fide of the 
Aiſne, by a forced march got up to Dumourier in 
the open field, within two leagues of the woods 
of Sainte Menehould.—On the fame day, the emi. 
grants, by an extraordinary march of eleven leagues 
in the night, paſſed by Youzy, and came to encamp 
between Suippe and Sommetourbe, two leagues be- 
hind the Pruſſian army. Clairfayt alſo paſſed by 
YVouzy, and keeping nearer to the Aiſne, rejoined, 
but too late, the Pruſſian army. 


The King of Pruſſia arrives: the army diſplays 
its ten columns in five minutes, in the moſt beau- 
tiful order; fixes its artillery ; and begins the en- 
gagement with Kellerman, who had joined Du- 
mourier. Theſe two armies together amounted to 
fixty thouſand men. 


A general action was expected on both fides ; 
but the Duke of Brunſwick contented himſelf with 
keeping up a cannonade for ſeven hours, without 
coming to the ſmall arms; and fixed an extraor- 
dinary night-guard on the ſpot. This engage- 
ment, on which the fate of Europe depended, colt 
the combined armies a hundred and fifty men and 
two hundred and fifty horſes. The French loſt 
fix hundred men ; but this diſparity of loſs was 


not ſo much owing to the expertneſs of the Pruſ- 
ſian 
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ſian gunners, as to the fall of a mill, and the ex- 
ploſion of ſome powder-waggons. During the 
whole cannonade, the King of Pruſſia, the Duke 
of Brunſwick, and their ſons were continually ex- 
poſed to the fire. The king was particularly re- 
markable and ran the greateſt riſks. He there had 
the mortification to ſee the regiment of Saxe- Wei- 
mar, and two batallions of infantry ſhrink from 
the fire of the patriots, In vain did he cry out to 
them : * My lads, do not ſtoop your heads: it is 
nothing.” When ſome of the officers remonſtrat- 
ed with him on his expoſing himſelf roo much, he 
replied ; © My ſoldiers take a pleaſure in ſeeing 
me at their head,” His perſonal bravery and his 
example did not prevent his army from being ſur- 
paſſed in diſcipline and firmneſs by Kellermann's 
line, upon which the artillery of the enemy did 
not make the ſmalleſt impreſſion. This inferiority 
of the King of Pruſſia's army determined the 
clole of the action. In order completely to rally 
them, 1t was not enough that the King and Duke 
were at their head ; the cane was obliged to go to 
work both upon their heads and backs with un- 
ceaſing rigour, 


Clairfayt, coming up after the cannonade, en- 
camps on the field of battle at Valmy, having on 
his left the Pruſſian camp at Hans, and on his right 
the Pruſſian van-guard, under the command of 
Hohenlohe, 
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Hohenlohe, on the road to, and within four leagues 
of Chalons. 


Dumourier withdrew in the night, and poſted 
himſelf admirably, with the I/ertes en potence on 
his right, while his left flank was covered by a re- 
doubt of eighteen pieces of cannon on an emi- 
nence running along from the Chalons road to 
Sainte Menehould. 


In this poſture of the adverſe armies, thoſe par- 
leys or negociations were fet on foot, which have 
appeared, and will appear a riddle in hiſtory. We 
muſt not inconſiderately attempt to explain this 
enigma, We muſt wait in filence till time re- 
moves the veil that covers it. If we conſider, on 
the one hand, that the poiſon of zacobin;/m began to 
ſpread its deadly influence in the Pruſſian army; 
that the King's ſons, and the Duke of Saxe- Weimar 
were all day converſing with ſome of the patriots : 
that the fruits of France were continually paſſing 
from Dumourier's camp to that of the Piuſſians; 
and that it was neceſſary to ſend an eſcort with the 
trumpets going to and coming from the French 
camp: if, on the other, we attend to the poſition of 
the Auſtrians, ſo ſituated that the proviſions they 
got from Verdun were to be brought eleven leagues 


before they reached Hans; and obſerve farther, 
that 


a 
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that the mortality of the horſes increaſed every 
day; that the unceaſing rain had broke up all the 
road; that the convoys, being obliged to come 
through qaugmires four or five feet deep, were 
five days in reaching their place of deſtination, 
while parties of light horſe, ſent out by Dumou- 
rier between Hans and Varennes, intercepted a 
part of them ; that the troops in want of proviſions 
ſometimes for three days together, abandoned them- 
ſelves to diforder and to pillage, which nothing 
could reſtrain ; and the exceſſes of which brought 
on peſtilential diſeaſes : if, I ſay, we duly weigh 
all theſe matters, we may perhaps penetrate into 
the ſecret motives that occafioned the firſt ſuſpen- 
ſion of hoſtilities; and animoſity will ceaſe to 
aſcribe it to infamous ſeductions, or to the Duke's 
ſuppoſed hatred of the emigrants and the princes. 
The diſmiſſion of Schullembourg from the office of 
miniſter to his Pruſſian majeſty, to make way for 
Luccheſini, the Italian, will then be no longer re- 
garded but as a change which was occaſioned by 
Schullembourg's want of abilities at Berlin to direct 
the reinforcements, and to keep up the ſpirits of 
the people. In ſhort, the memorial ſent by Du- 
mourier to the King of Pruſſia will be conſidered 
in no other point of view than as a ſtratagem of 
war, or as one of thoſe manceuvres employed ſince 
the revolution by the rebel leaders, to divide 
whatever 
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whatever they wanted to deſtroy. The King of 
Pruſſia had too great an intereſt at ſtake, his crown 
and his reputation, to become the dupe of fulſome 
flattery, or of the deluſive promiſes of a general 
who could not anſwer for the performance of a 
fingle article, and could not be ſure of one man 
in his whole army. Beſides, who can ſay, that 
the political, moral, and military character of the 
Duke of Brunſwick was ever before called in quel. 
tion? Let us hope, that new victories will ſoon re- 
pair the faults, which appear on che firſt glance; 
and let us reſpect his motives, for it is impoſſible 
to ſuppoſe, that he could have intended to cloſe 
his own glorious career with infamy, and to betray, 
from ſordid views, the hope and the intereſt of 
all kings, and with them the peace and happineſs 
of all ſocieties. 


Yet, if the Duke of Brunſwick's misfortune 
obliges to be more circumſpect in whatever may 
throw the ſmalleſt aſperſion on his moral character, 
hiſtory has nevertheleſs many reproaches to make 
him, and ſome weighty faults to lay to his charge. 
Not to repeat here what I have already ſaid of the 
ſlowneſs of his firſt military operations from the 
time he left Treves; and not to dwell upon the 
ridiculous fiege of Thionville, which he permitted 


the emigrants and the Auſtrians to undertake 
W. 1515 


- 
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without artillery* ; he will ever be called to an ac- 
count for the cruel diſtinction he made in his cartel 
for the exchange of priſoners between his own ſol- 
diers, and the emigrants. In vain will he fay, 
that Dumourier would never have acceded to the 
clauſe in favour of thoſe whom he called French 
rebels: the Duke of Brunſwick had acknowledged 
theſe rebels as his ſoldiers, and he was bound in 
honour to make the ſame ſtipulations for them as 
for his own men. He will never exculpate him- 
ſelf from the murder of the nine unfortunate men 
executed at Paris, by ſaying, or even by writing, 
that they had done every thing that could incur diſ- 
efteem. There is a time, when invectives againſt 
men will not anſwer any purpoſe : if Dumourier 
had ſome kind of reaſon for treating as rebels thoſe 
unfortunate outlaws, how did they incur the infa- 
my of ſuch an odious name, but by the long chain 
of intrigues which hindered the king's eldeſt bro- 
ther from declaring himſelf regent of the kingdom, 
and from erecting the royal ſtandard on his enter · 
ing France? Could any men, who joined that ſa- 
cred banner, during the King's captivity, be treated 


They had only one twelve pounder, and two mortar pieces, 
which could not diſcharge a bomb to the diſtance of four hun- 
dred yards. This will enable us to form a juſt eſtimate of the 


great renown gained upon that occaſion by the patriot General 
Felix Wimpffen. 
Z. ws as 
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as rebels? And has not the invariable conduct of 
the Baron de Breteuil in acting as his majeſty's re- 
preſentative, contrary to the opinion of the ableſt 
civilians, proved a ſtumbling- block of deſtruction to 
the French nobility, to the royal dignity, to the 
lives of the emigrants, and perhaps to that of Lewis 
XVI. whom the rage of his enemies already repre- 
ſents as guiding with far-ſtretched, but inviſible 
arm, a meaſure ſo unworthy of him? And were 
the princes really capable of all that tevity which 
flander has taken a delight in laying to their charge 
for the laſt two years, they now command our re- 
ſpe& by the double perſecution which oppreſſes 
them, and our admiration by the dignity with 
which they ſupport their misfortunes. 


But to return to my ſurvey of military and po- 
litical events. After the action of the 20th, the 
great object was to repair the honour of the Pruſ- 
ſian arms, and to renew the attack. On the 27th, 
a council of war was called, at which thirteen ge- 
nerals were preſent. The Duke laid before them 
the fituation of the French and of his own army : 
he ſaid, that ſufficient proviſions were come to laſt 
till the third of October. The Marſhal de Caſtries, 
who ſpoke next, voted for an engagement, and in- 
ſiſted on the importance of an action which would 
give them the honours of the day. All the other 


members of the council concurred in the ſame 
opinion: 
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opinion: the king himſelf wiſhed for a battle, and 
ſpoke very well upon the ſubject: the Duke of 
Brunſwick alone thought otherwiſe : he yielded, 
however, to the opinion of the council, and ſaid to 
M. d'Autichamp, “one point then is ſettled, the 
battle is to be on the 29th.“ M. de Clairfayt wiſhed 
to make an attack with his Hungarians only : the 
Count d' Artois was eager, at the head of the French 
nobility, to diſlodge the enemy from the redoubt 
of Gi/ancourt, which the Duke of Brunſwick had 
let Dumourier take poſſeſſion of and fortify. Some 
general officers, who had reconnoitred that poſt, 
perceived that the redoubt was not fenced by pal- 
liſades, and thought it might be carried, by ſacri- 
ficing a few files of the gentry. Kellermann's 
camp, which formed the left wing, was much ex- 
poſed, and very eaſy to be cut off in an extent of 
more than two leagues. Orders were given for 
the 29th.....the troops are in motion. , two cou- 
ners arrive. a, the fatal retreat is founded.....* 


* The Duke has ſince ſaid, that he had only fix hours on that 
day to give battle in. What, then, hindered him from availing 
himſelf of thoſe ſix hours ? 

The above are not the only inſtances which might be given of 
the unaccountable want of vigour in the Duke's military opera- 
tions—On the 15th of September, he and his army were poſted 
in a direct line, north and ſouth, between Ferdun and Clermont. 
Dumourier was on his right flank, in the narrow paſſes between 
the hills of Grandpre; and made a motion to quit this poſt, and 
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Thus was terminated, almoſt without a blow, 
this campaign, upon which the eyes of all Europe 
were fixed, and on which the order and future 
ſtability of all governments ſeemed to depend. 
Thus, in fact, vot only impunity, but a kind of 
ſanction was given to all the crimes that had 
covered France with infamy and blood for three 
years paſt, The military ſyſtem of Europe was 
annihilated in one day, with the diſcipline of the 
Pruſſian army. The retreat took place, but in bad 
order, and with general pillage and licenciouſnels, 
The Heſſians, who formed, as it were, the chord 
that joined both extremities of the circular ſegment 
traced by the army on its return to Yerdun the 
ſame way 1t went, plundered alike the vanguard, 
and the rearguard. Five hundred Huſſars would 
have deſtroyed the whole army in this retreat. 
Dumourier ſet off immediately for Verdun, from 


go towards Sainte Menehould, to join Kellerman who was coming 
from Vi. In this movement, 1500 Pruſſians put to route 
10,000 of Dumourier's army. This general has ſince confeſſed, 
that if the blow was followed up, and the purſuit continued, his 
whole army muſt have been broken. He rallied it, however, as 
well as he could, and went to Sainte Menehould, where he effected 
that junction, which it was ſo eaſy to prevent. 

The Duke of Brunſwick advanced towards Sainte Man?hov/2, 
ſtrait before Clermont; but halted facing the valley of G:/ancor?. 
Dumourier drew up in order of battle on the riſing ground on 
the oppoſite ſide. Nothing more remained to be done but to 


croſs the valley : negociations were opened, 
| which 
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which he was diſtant only four leagues, Fortu- 


nately, Hohenlohe, who was poſted yith his Auſ- 
trians all along by the 7/etres, fell back to an emi- 
nence which covers Verdun, and there with fifteen 
thouſand men checked the career of an army which 
threatened that city and 1ts magazines. The re- 
treat was totally effected on the 23rd of October; 
and the Pruſſian army, fince ſcattered up and down, 
and loſt in the electorates, l;as left no traces of its 
exiſtence. It ſeems to have diſappeared in can- 
tonments and garriſons : people are every where 
aſking what is become of it; and wonder they 
cannot find even any veſtiges of its diſperſion. 


The unchecked and unpuniſhed plunder com- 
mitted by the Heſſians had ſet the example to all 
the Pruſſian army. They robbed even their own 
king, his general, and eſpecially the emigrants. It 
was in conſequence of this diſorder that thoſe pa- 
pers of correſpondence were ſeized; and which, 
having been fince publiſhed by the patriots, have 
kindled up afreſh the flames of enmity, and occa- 
honed new decrees of impeachment. But what 
ought more particularly to excite the grief and 
pity of every humane and feeling brealt were the 
nſks, the torments, the diſtreſſes, the robberies of 
every kind which the emigrants experienced in 
this humiliating retreat. Miſery, deſpair, and 
death are che only proſpects before taem ; and 
Z 3 ſome 
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ſome of them are already gone to aſk the latter 
from their countrymen. One would think there 
was ſome boundary at which human ferocity muſt 
ſtop ; yet the ſpeeches and writings of the new 
republicans are full of a barbarous and inſulting 
triumph over thoſe unfortunate creatures: it is like 
the frantic joy of ſavages dancing round the bodies 
of the ſlain. | 


The Duke of Brunſwick will complain, no 
doubt, of his having been deceived by the emi- 
grants reſpecting the nature of the reſources they 
promiſed him in France, and the diſpoſitions of the 
people. The emigrants will ſay, in their turn, that 
courage calls forth courage; that elevation or de- 
preſſion are the two elements that compoſe the 
character of Frenchmen; that a blow ought to 
have been ſtruck vigorouſly and quickly, in order 
ſpeedily to gain warm and numerous partiſans ; 
and that, above all, it was neceſſary to hold out 
a certain ſtandard and ſyſtem of government, round 
which they might rally, inſtead of making them a 
band of rebels, whom every body was afraid to 
join. With regard to the camps at Paris, Mons, 
Soiſſons, and Chalons, with the pompous praiſes of 
which the news papers, as well the ſpeeches of all 
the orators in the Aſſembly were every day filled, 
we need only caſt an eye on the ſtate of thoſe en- 

campments 
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campments at the beginning of September, to be 
ſatisfied how little they were to be dreaded, 


Luckner, the nominal generaliſſimo, came to 
take upon him the command of the camp at Cha- 
long, after the capture of Verdun. He found no- 
body there; and it is aſſerted that the old general, 
then ſeventy years of age, ſhed tears for the firſt 
time. In five days, fixty thouſand country people 
came to him, without guns, and almoſt without 
cloaths : he ſent them away, not having it in his 
power to equip them.—About the 1 5th of Sep- 
tember there came at length ſome batallions from 
Paris, with arms, but undiſciplined, and who 
{poke only of cutting off the heads of the general, 
the war-commiſſioners, the army-contraQors, and 
even the municipal officers. Some commiſhoners 
of the commonalty wonderfully ſeconded thoſe 
ſanguinary diſpoſitions. They refuſed to go and 
join Dumourier's army. Luckner was diſtracted. 
At length about twenty-five thouſarftl national 
guards come, who prepare to ſet off for Kellerman's 
and Dumourier's. Luckner begins to recover 
breath and ſpirits, when he is ordered by a decree 
to Paris, where he had only his own misfortunes 
to ſhed tears for, and to tremble for his life. 


The camp at Soiſſous conſiſted of about four or 
five thouſand wretches, without arms, without 


2 4 ſhoes, 
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ſhoes, and even without cloaths, performing their 
exerciſe with ſticks, and making themſelves talked 


of only by their acts of outrage, and their accuſa- 
tions. t | 


At Meaux, there never was a ſingle ſoldier in the 


camp. Nothing was ſeen going forward there, but 


horſes and waggons carrying ſacks of flour from 


Paris. There was plenty of proviſions however. 


The camp at Paris did not deſerve the name of 


a camp. One would ſuppoſe that the plan of it 


had been traced out by the engineers of the Duke 
of ' Brunſwick himſelf. Above a year would have 
been neceſſary to complete it ; and five hundred 
thouſand men would have been hardly ſufficient to 
defend it. All the military and the people who 
had arms, having ſet off from Paris, there was no- 
body in this camp but mechanics and labourers, 
with M. Berruyer for their general, and Dugazon, 
a player, for his aide-du- camp. Not one ſoldier 
was there amongſt them. 


During all this time the executive council of 
the republic were deliberating with anxiety enough, 
what place they ſhould fix upon to retreat to with 
the national treaſure, the aſſembly, and the King 


as a hoſtage. What vexation the acknowledge- 


ments ſince made of theſe facts muſt have given 
| the 
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the Duke of Brunſwick ! How they muſt have 
undeceived him in his idea of the infallibility of 
his favourite proverb, Che vd piano, va ſano. The 
immenſe ſtores of proviſions, that were thus placed 
in a line along his road, ſeemed to be ſo ordered 
by providence for the ſupply of his army ; but he 
ought to have concurred with the kind diſpoſitions 
of that providence by more vigorous and active 
meaſures, than the idle and tedious ceremonies of 
re-inſtating the Biſhop of Deſnos in his epiſcopal 
ſee. | 


After this lamentable retreat, all governments, 
led into error by vain hope, begin to be alarmed 
for their own exiſtence ; and are on the point of 
ſeeing French anarchy triumph over all their efforts. 
Joined in a mutual bond under the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick's flandard in the month of September, they 
now ſeem to have no firm prop, or center of 
union; and unleſs ſome great event, very hard to 
be foreſeen, takes place, we can only announce to 
them their approaching dowatall. The aim of the 
French revolution begins to diſcover itſelf more 
and more : this manifeſt aim 1s robbery ; and the 
inſtruments for accompliſhing it are lawyers and 
attorneys. Agents, therefore, and leaders will not 
be wanted: and, in every Cuuntrv, the ſame ſo- 
Þbiſtry will give a ſauction in the ſame words to 

the ſame acts of rapine. Let therefore all the 
thinking 
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thinking part of the people and all the men of 
property now join the governments who are not 
yet attacked: let them devote to their ſupport 
three fourths, if neceſſary, of all their property, in 
order to ſave the remainder: let private parties, 
animoſity, or revenge be extinguiſhed in that ge- 
neral concern which requires their union: but, 
above all, let them- by their celerity, and the joint 
vigour of their exertions, encourage and facilitate 
the efforts of adminiſtration, which is nothing 
without them, as they are nothing without it: 
and, far from trifling with their duty and their 
principles, let them be particularly impreſſed with 
this maxim, hat when the paſſions of the mob are 
once put in motion by the ALLUREMENT OF PLUN- 
DER, 77 is no longer in the power of REASON fo check 
their inipetugſity. A flironger mode of conviftion muſt 
then be had recourſe to: PROCLAMATIONS can be of 
no avail: TERROR and SEVERITY alone are 10 be 
employed againſt the tnxNovaTORS. Hoe be to thije, 
who are not firuck with the force of this eternal truth! 


A revolutionary ferment in a corrupt age is ne- 
ceſſarily the forerunner of all the calamities that 
have at different periods deſolated the face of the 
earth. In a prudent and ſevere adminiſtration, 
the efforts of people end in bringing every one to 
his proper place. But ſhould this adminitration 


be overturned by robbers, or by orators, or by 
| | both 
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both united, then nobody knows his poſt. All is 
agitation and violence, till wars, having rendered 
armies neceſſary, thole armies having formed 
leaders, and the diviſion of the ſpoils having ſet 
thoſe leaders to quarrel one with another, weak 
human nature is at length obliged to leck for peace 
under the quiet deſpotiſm of the moſt ſucceſsful 
of thoſe generals ; and happy that part of mankind 
way think themſelves, if, in order to force them 
to ſuch ſubmiſſion, they are not doomed to paſs 
through the long train of afflictions preparing for 
us, through. diſtreſs, butchery, famine, and peſti- 
lence ! 


Such is the fate that now threatens France, our 


unfortunate country, as well as that part of Europe 
ſhe has already begun to invade. Let it not be 
imagined that her progreſs 1s to be checked by 
negociations. Was not Monteſquiou ruined for 
having united to the misfortune of his name the 
imprudence of making treaties : Did not Dillon 
experience the ſame fate for parlying with the 
Landgrave of Heſſe ? Who wauld be mad enough 
to rely on the faith of a nation, that having already 
forſwora irs firſt oath of allegiance to its King, 
afterwards violated the oath it had ſpontaneouſly 
taken to a conſtitution of its own framing and 
choice? After two ſuch inſtances of perjury, what 
lecuiity can any people have that ſuch a nation 


will 
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will make them free, and will not bow them down 
to the yoke of deſpotiſm? Did not that nation 
guaranty property, at the time of its overturning 
government, the only natural and real ſecurity ; 
and was not property afterwards violated with im- 
punity ? * 


Yes, I repeat it, England alone excepted, Eu- 
rope cannot now eſcape deſpotiſm, and the mis- 
fortunes that bring it on. She has held out her 
arms to embrace the principles of the French reyo- 
Jation : they have found the way into every heart! 
What will be the con{cquence ? Nations will loſe 
their liberty by the very means they make ule of 
to acquire it. In fact, the republics that are now 
going to be formed, will be incorporated with 
France, or will remain independent. If they can 
remain free to govern themſelves at home, {till the 
National Affembly will continue to be, as it were, 
the center, and will give the impulſe that is to re- 


* Among the number of theſe violations of property, we muſt 
certainly reckon the late decrees which have been paſied for con- 
fiſcating the eſtates of emigrants without diſtinction. In the old 
ſyſtem of our law, the accuſer was obliged to prove his charge : 
but now an information is given in, and puniſhment is inflicted 
upon a negative proof; a thing never heard of till the prefent 
times. Aſter this, can it be any matter of ſurpriſe, that none are 
left but the poor, in the rewolution:/en/e of that word ; and that 
Marat ſhould have taken for his motto, ut redeat miſeris, abeat 

fortuna ſuverbis ? 
gulate 
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gulate their motions. They will follow the ſame 
wanderings; repeat the ſame errors; wiſh for the 
ſame ſort of government, and, like the Aſſembly, 
deſtroy its active power; perpetuate jealouſy be- 
tween the governed and their governors; and keep 
up every where a claſh of intereſts, but no exerciſe 
of authority. Thus at length rivalſhip, envy, 
hatred, revenge, with all the paſſions that can 
ſpring from talents, opinions, manners, neigh- 
bourhood, commerce, and a thouſand other rela- 
tions, will occaſion quarrels, exploſions, wars, 
armies, generals, deaih, famine, peſtilence, and 
at laſt, a military dictator. If, on the contrary, 
thoſe republics incorporate themſelves with France, 
they muſt ſhare in the miſeries by which ſhe is 
already rent aſunder: they muſt chuſe, as well as 
the, between a Robeſpierre and a Briſſot: they 
muſt, like her, ſubmit to the tyranny of ſome one 
individual : and happy will they be, if they can 
run quickly to hide their pretended ſovereignty 
under the ſhadow of his power. 


Univerſal war is now therefore the only proſpect 
to which Europe can look forward. Dreadful 
truth ! and who 1s to be the man, powerful enough 
to over- rule opinion, and to ſubdue his rivals. Cuſ- 
tine and Dumourier are beginning their career: 
they have already repelled the moſt formidable ar- 
mies of Germany; and already our ſuſpicious re- 

publicans 
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publicans begin to fear they ſee in thoſe victorious 
troops the armies of Ceſar and Pompey. But ihe 
lucky Dumourier is a man of more genius than 
his colleague : he 1s better beloved by his ſoldiers ; 
and has alſo a greater number of victories and of 
important ſervices to boaſt of. He has foreſight, 
bravery, activity, in ſhort every thing that can al- 
lure and attach Frenchmen, He hurrics away 
from Flanders to Champagne with a handful of 
troops to face the Duke of Brunſwick : with only 
ten thouſand men, he overturns all the plans of 
the combined powers: thus, to uſe the words of 
Bourdaloue, ſpeaking of a ſucceſsful uſurper, one 
grain of ſand, moved out of its place, deranged in an 
inftant projects of the greateſt magnitude: he beats off, 
he diſperſes the foreign armies : he contents him- 
ſelf with ſending his lieutenants in purſuit cf them: 
he returns in triumph to Paris: he ſpends the 
night with his old profligate companions in all the 
exceſſes of diſſipation : from this bacchanalian re- 
vel he marches away into Brabant: he ſays, he is 
going to take up his winter- quarters at Bruſſels: in 
leſs then a fortnight, he enters that city, after a 
victory, which can only be compared to that of 
the great Conde at Nordlingen : and, as if every 
thing in this revolution was to be extraordinary, 
he ſhares the honours of the triumph with Baptiſte, 
his footman. Dumourier's ſucceſſes muſt of courſe 


give him immenſe influence. It is therefore in the 
hands 
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hands of Damourier alone that we can perceive 
that bolt of power, which, like the bolt of heaven, 
will, ſooner or later, beat down and melt into a 
common maſs all the jarring elements of the 
French government. Upon him alone the Con- 
yention now build all their hopes. If the two par- 
ties there ſhould come to an open rupture, and that 
one of them ſhould call in his help, if he acts with 
conſiſtency, he will cruſh them both, one after the 
other : but above all things, let him not ſtop half- 
way; and the crown will then be at his diſpoſal. 


Such is the political picture of the ſtate of Eu- 
rope for the laſt two months, and at prefent. Pro- 
perty is every where likely to fink in the ſtruggle 
with pretended principles, which are only thoſe of 
anarchy. All laws, all inſtitutions are going to be 
ſubverted. The whole world ſhould then take up 
arms in defence of property, and of government. 
If ſucceſsful guilt was to be ſuffered with impu— 
nity every where to ſpread the ſame havoc and de- 
folation as in my unhappy country, then ſhould 


the brave man attend only to the ſuggeſtions of his 
deſpair, 


And like th' immoi tal Cato, when beſet 

With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege, and crimes, 
Should nably dare to find himfelf a paſſage 

From this ſad world; th' abode of guilt and ſorrow. 


CHAP. V. 


Proceedings of the National Aſſembly on the 10th of 
Auguſt. 


HE Houſe met at two o'clock in the morn- 

ing; and, from that time, the Aſſembly 
became permanent till the 2oth of September, 
when the National Convention was opened ; an 
ra, on which the French revolution began with 
active power to diffuſe its ſpirit and propagate its 
doctrines throughout Europe; an ra ever memo- 
rable for the retreat of the foreign armies out of 
the territories of France, for the invaſion of foreign 
territories by the French armies, for the abolition 


of royalty, and the beginning of the trial of the 
royal family. 


Three ſucceſſive preſidents filled the chair on 
that day. Ir is curious enough to obſerve that M. 
Vor. I. Aa Merlet, 
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Merlet, the preſident for the fortnight, ſhrunk 
from the diſcharge of his duty on that particular 
occaſion ; and that his vice-preſident alſo left it 
to three attorneys, one after the other, Vergniaud, 
Gaudet, and Genſonne, the three great leaders of 
the deputation of Gironde. At ſuch a criſis their 
bet men were to ſtand forward; nor could the 
conſpirators intruſt the honours and the authority 
of the hand-bell to a Feuillant, or to any man of 
moderate ſentiments. | 


Though ſome of the members met at the before- 
mentioned early hour, yet their number was not 
ſufficient o make a houſe, or to aſſume their deli- 
berative character before ſeven o'clock, There 
were not above thirty of them together in the 
courſe of the night. Theſe kept walking up and 
down the hall, or making a buſtle in their com- 
mittee- rooms, or hearing informations, or ſome- 
times ſtepping into the Thuilleries. They all be- 
trayed great uneaſineſs. Merlin was the moſt buſy 
amongſt them. Very few of the Feuillants ven- 
tured on that night to appear at their poſt. The 


report of the alarm- gun, and the ringing of the 


bell for the ſame purpoſe warned them of the near 
overthrow of their ſo much boaſted conſtitution: 
they knew very well it was no longer worth their 
while to defend it: they abandoned it therefore to 


its fate. 
I have 
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] have already told the reader, that Petion, the 
mayor of Paris, having found means to inform the 
Aſſembly, that he was in ſome ſort confined in the 
Thnilleries by a numerous detachment of the na- 
tional guards, who wanted to keep with them a 
reſponſible magiſtrate, in order to give'a legal 
ſanction to their intended reſiſtance, the few mem- 
bers, who happened to be then in the hall, thought 
themſelves competent to paſs a decree, which ſet 
the mayor at liberty, by ordering him to appear at 
their bar, under a pretence of giving them an ac- 
count of the meaſures he had taken for the main- 
tenance of public ſecurity. Petion ſpoke, and 
withdrew. His place at the bar was ſoon filled by 

a crowd of pretended deputies from the ſections, 
that is to ſay, by ſome of the mob, who ſucceeded 
one another in bringing intelligence to this ſhadow 
of a legiſlative body. Expreſſes arrive from dif- 
ferent quarters of the town, ſome in their ſhirts, 
others panting and ſweating, children, coal-men, 
porters from the markets and quays, all the rabble 
ruſh to the bar to ſwear and bellow, in the name 
of citizens. Yet this noiſe, tumult, and wild up- 
roar are repreſented in all the newſpapers next 
morning as the addrefles of orators deputed by dif- 
ferent ſections of Paris, who inform the Houſe that the 

[ Popular ferment Twas at its height ; that the diſturbance 
) in the ſuburbs aroſe ſolely from the people's conviflion 
that t he Court was engaged in counter-revolutionary 
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plots, and from their being now irritated at their own 
long ſuffering ſuch treachery on the part of the executive 
power. The clerks of the Aſſembly, more con- 
ſiſtent than the newſpaper- writers, made no men- 
tion of thoſe reports in their minutes of the pro- 
cecdings. 


The Aſſembly, who had thought themſelves 
numerous enough to paſs a decree, when the ob- 
ject was to relieve Petion from his fears and his 
duty, reſolved about fix o'clock, that their number 
was not ſufficient to ſend a deputation of their 
members to the King. Joly, the miniſter in the 
law-department, claimed ſuch a deputation, in the 
name of the King, in the name of the conſtitution, 
in the name even of humanity : the legiſlative 
body knows nothing of all thoſe names; and the 
miniſter goes back to the King to acquaint him, 
that an inſulting order of the day was the only 
reply made to his Majeſty's defire of having ſome 
of the members near his perſon. 


The pritoners, who were taken up in the courſe 
of the night and brought to the Feuillauis, occa- 
fioned a crowd in all the paſſages that led to the 
hall of the Aſſembly; and ſome of the mob got 
into it. But ſeveral members, coming about ſeven 
o'clock, eſtabliſhed ſome kind of order in this 


general tumult ; and the houſe then proceeded to 
| buſineſs 
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buſineſs with two hundred of its members, and 
more than five hundred ſtrangers who had taken 
their ſeats. This was a renewal of the ſcene of the 
zth of October, when women and banditti fat 
down in conſultation ſide-by- ſide with Mirabeau, 
to prepare for the labours of the night. 


Three municipal officers firſt inform the houſe, 
that commiſſioners, elected by the forty-eiy bt ſectians, 
had juſt taken poſſeſſion of the Horel-de-ville, where 
they erected themſelves into a common council; 
turned out the old members ; annulled all the 
municipality, except Petion, Manuel, and Dan- 
ton; iſſued an order for arreſting Mandat, the 
commander in chief of the national guards; diſ- 
organiſed the eſtabliſhment of ſtaff-officers ; and 
appointed in the interim Santerre commander of 
the military at Paris, that is to ſay, general of the 
inſurrection. 


We have already ſeen in what manner this noc— 
turnal election of commiſſioners by the ſections had 
taken place, while all the citizens were repairing, 
at the ſound of the alarm bell, to their reſpective 
batallions, to prevent the aſſaſſination of the King, 
and the general plunder, which had been ſpoken 
of ſeveral days before. 


Aa 3 One 
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One of the members had courage enough to 
move, that the Aſſembly ſhould paſs an immediate 
decree on the nullity, the illegality of che nomina- 
tion of thoſe commiſſioners, and of their proceed- 
ings.— The Aſſembly was ignorant, or affected to 
be ignorant of the new common council's having 
cauſcd the unfortunate Mandat to be butchered : 
the cognizance of the whole buſineſs was haſtily 
referred to the committee extraordinary ; and the 
clerks, in their minutes of this proceeding, in 
order to palliate ſo flagrant a breach of the conilt- 
tution, ſtated, that the Aſſembly reſolved to wait for 
farther information, well knowing that the people were 
to be ſet right by perſuaſion, not by violeut meaſures ; 
and that, in the dangers which then threatened the 
commoneealth, it would have been imprudent to diſmiſs 
and alienate men who had it in their power to be of 
 efſential ſervice. Thus then we ſee Marat, Robeſ- 
pierre, Panis, Huguenin, Sergent, and Offelin ac- 
knowledged to be ſerviceable men! 


At this inſtant intelligence is brought, that a falſe 
patrole, armed with blunderbuſſes, æ who had been taken 


up 


I have before explained what was meant by the word fa// 
patrole: it conſiſted of thoſe unfortunate young men, whom I 
mentioned as having been taken up one after another in the 
Champs Elyſtes. One of them happened to have a large-barreled 


piſtol, which gave riſe io the ſtatement of their being armed 
with 
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mp in the Champs Elyſees, and confined in the guard - 
houſe of the Feuillants, were ſurrounded by a great 
crowd of people.—The Aſſembly immediately decreed, 
that the perſons, ſo confined, were under the ſafeguard 
of the law ; and ſent commiſſioners to perſuade the 
people to leave the puniſhment of the guilty lo the law 
alone * ;—yet theſe very commiſſioners could not 
hinder the people from butchering, before their 
eyes, eleven of thoſe poor wretches ; but hoped to 
ſhake off all reſponſibility from their own ſhoulders 
by ſaying, that they implored the ſafeguard of the 
law,—he law, of which they themſelves had de- 
ſtroyed the energy, and rendered its execution im- 
. poſſible. Can we give the name of /aw to what 
has no active power, and cannot be put in force? 


f The reader will recolle& the miniſter's having 
: applied to the houſe for a deputation of ſome of 
2 its members to protect the royal family from out- 


rage. The matter was thus entered in the jour- 
nals: The debate is reſumed on the propoſal to ſend a 


ſe 

p with blunderbuſſes : yet it was a grave aſſembly, in its delibera- 
| tive character, that cauſed theſe minutes to be printed, to tell 
up poſterity, that a falſe patrole, armed with blunderbuſſes, had 

actually been taken up. The mob was to be impoſed upon by 

falſe ſtrange and extravagant aſſertions. 

m1 

the The paſſages, printed in Italics, are exactly copied from the 

reled minutes of the proceedings, as entered ip the journals of the 


houſc. | 
A a4 deputation 
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deputation of the members to ſlay with the King at the 
palace, or to invite him to repair with his family to the 
National Aſſembly ; upon which it is remarked, that 
the conſtitution gave the King full liberty to come, 
whenever he thought proper, among the repreſenta- 
tives of the people; and, in conſequence of this re- 
mark, the Aſſembly proceeds to the order of the day. 
What a humiliating and barbarous diſcovery the 
Aſſembly here makes in the conſtitution! Un- 
doubtedly, the King had a right to come when he 
pleaſed to the Aſſembly: he came there, when his 
miniſters forced him to declare war : he came 
there, when, by a deluſive reconciliation, you made 
him hope, at the end of June, for ſome days of 
peace and of happineſs; when you conſigned to 
the abhorrence and execration of the people all 
thoſe who ſhould ever dare to ſpeak of a republic 
in France; and you now point out his having the 
ſame liberty to come among you, when you know 
he can appear only as a fugitive running away from 
the daggers of aſſaſſins. Your cruel diſregard of 
his danger 1s farther manifeſted by this circum- 
ſtance : on hearing that the lives of ſome pri- 
ſoners, whom you had placed under the ſafeguard 
of the law, were expoſed even within your own 
precincts, you immediately ſend commiſſioners; 
and you refuſe the royal family che ſame favor 
which you grant to ſimple citizens. Death ſtalks 


round your walls; yet you invite there the mo- 
narch 


tha 
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narch whom you ſwore to defend at the peril of 
your own lives! Cruel men! you then wiſhed for 
his death | But you wiſhed firſt to enjoy his humi- 
liation, a hundred times worſe than death! 


The officer upon duty at the guard-honſe of the Feuil- 
lants comes to ſay, that the people had broke in upon 
bis pot, and that every thing was to be feared for the 
lives of the priſoners. The preſident gives new orders 
for their ſafety : but he gives none for that of the 
royal famuly ! 


A juſtice of peace appears at the bar, to give notice 
that the King and his family, the members of the de- 
partment, and thoſe of the municipality who were then 
in the Thuilleries, were comin g to the National A, 
ſembly. 


A municipal officer begs the Aſſembly to permit the 
King to come, attended by his guards, or at leaft to 
| employ the latter in preſerving a free acceſs to the hall. 


The Aſſembly, ſenſible that they want no other guard 


than the love of the people, only give orders to their 

1 commiſſioners, who had the care of the hall, to redouble 

j their attention 10 maintain good order within their | | 
precinfts ; and farther conſidering, that, outſide thoſe .Y 


Walls, the police belonged lo the civil magiſtrate, proceed 
40 
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to the order of the day, without taking any other notice 
of the municipal officer's requeſt. 


The King's arrival 8s announced : in conformity to 
the conſtilution, a deputation of twenty-four members go 
to receive him. 


He enters with his family, and his minifters : ſcve- 
ral of his guards ruſh forward to follow him; and 
preſent their bayonels: they want 10 force their way: 
Some members of the Aſſembly flop them, and command 
them, in the moſs energetic tone, to respect the temple 
of liberty : the armed troop retire. 


Let us fetch breath for a moment. There were 


till then ſome good royaliſts! They advance with 


the King into the hall of the legiſlative body : half 
the members in a fright make off for the oppoſite 
door; and it was ſolely in conſequence of a re- 
mark made by ſome of the -moderate party, that 
the King's ſafety would be endangered by fuch 
conduct of the military, that the latter retired, 


The King takes his ſeat by the preſident's fide : 
his family and two only of his miniſters place 
themſelves in the arm-chairs before the bar, facing 
the preſident's table, and which were deſigned for 


the uſe of the miniſters. The King ſaid, Gentlemen, 
I am 


BW. 


T am come here to prevent a great crime; and I think 
I cannot be ſafer than among you. 


M. Vergniaud made the reply which we inſerted 
in the third chapter, page 206. 


The King and the royal family went into the 
Logographic Box: they were followed there by the 
miniſters, by four of the gentry, and by a ſmall 
number of faithful national guards. 


The council general of the department, who 
came with the King, preſented themſelves at the 
bar: M. Rœderer was at their head: he informed 
the houſe, that, on hearing the alarm- bell, and the 
report of the cannon, he had repaired to the 
palace at midnight; that M. Petion had alſo gone 
thither at the ſame hour; that the mayor having 
been afterwards ordered to attend the National 
Aſſembly, and the commander in chief having 
been called off by a ſimilar order from the coin- 
mon council, he (Rœderer) was left alone at the 
palace, to take upon him the weighty charge of 
defending the King's perſon, without knowing 
what was going on at the ſame time either in the 
ſuburbs, in the ſections, or at the Aſſembly; that 
a confuſed kind of report brought information of 
the death of the commander in chief, and that a 
great concourſe of people having crowded into the 
; Carronfc!, 
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Carronsel, and the cannon having been pointed 
againſt the palace, the magiſtrates had run thither, 
and reminded the people of the riot- act, which 
limited the number of petitioners to twenty ; that, 
for his own part, he, indeed, had given orders to 
repel force by force, but that he adviſed the na- 
tional guards not to be the aggreſſors, but to act 
ſolely on the defenſive; and that, upon this decla- 
ration, the only anſwer made by the artillety. men 
was to fire off their cannon. 


M. Rœderer was here interrupted by one of 
the mob, who ſaid, that the whole concourſe of 
the people would continue round the houſe till 
a decree ſhould be — for dethroning the 
King. — 


Behold now all the wiſhes of the republicans 


gratified.— One daring ruffian repreſents for a mo- 


ment the entire French nation, you, me, the colo- 
niſts, all the landed intereſt, abſent and preſent, 
paſt and future: the collected wiſdom of the 
kingdom ſpoke from the mouth of a ſingle rioter, 


perhaps a foreigner : the Aſſembly ſuffers the re- 


port it was receiving from a magiltrate to be inter- 
rupted : it ſuffers its own liberty to be threatened 
by an individual: it ſeems to enjoy the inſult 
offered to it, and to court the very chains that 


were forging for its ſervitude ! 
Roederer 


11 


Rœderer reſumes his ſpeech, and tells the houſe, 
« That the municipality being diſorganiſed, and 
« the commander in chief being no more, we no 
« longer found ourſelves capable of preſerving the 
« depoſit intruſted to us. We therefore adviſed 
« the King to remove with his family to the Na- 
« tional Aſſembly. Our force having felt, as it 
« were, the effect of a paralytic ſtroke, and being 
« no longer in exiſtence, we can have ſuch pro- 
« tetion only as the National Aſſembly ſhall 
« think proper to give us.“ 


| Inconſiſtent magiſtrate ! couldſt 7hoy, one of the 
framers of the conſtitution, be ignorant, that the 
ſupremacy of power, eſtabliſhed by that very con- 
ſtitution, had aſſigned to the departments the func- 
tions of the municipalities, whenever the order. of 
adminiſtration ſhould be interrupted either by the 
filence, inactivity, or inſurrection of the latter? 
And, in the military department, does not the 
command devolve on the next officer, in caſe of 
the General's abſence, or death ? What muſt be 
underſtood then by this mean, and ſervile ſub- 
miſſion to the caprice of a factious mob? Yet can 
this Roederer, who calls himſelf a /iberty-boy, be 
ignorant that the firſt fundamental principle of 
liberty is, that the ſeveral powers of the ſtate ſhould 
be kept diſtinct and independent of each other, 
and that every honeſt man ſhould die rather than 


ſhrink 
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ſhrink from his duty? But how does the procureur 
ſyndic of the department act? He wants a deſpot: 
he finds one: he affects to humble himſelf before 
the ſovereignty of the people; but it is before 
Robeſpierre that he bends the knee; for it is Ro- 
beſpierre who excited the inſurrection, and who 
directs the common council, which gives the law 
in its tura to the legiſlative body. But in vain 
does Reederer ſtri ve to exculpate himſelf from ſo 
many ignominious charges: he never can, with all 
his efforts, waſh out the double ſtain his character 
is blotted with. The people will never forget the 
order he gave to fire upon them ; and the King's 
friends will always call him to account for having 
led the King, his family, and his glory, to the very 
feet of rebellion. What was the conſequence ? 
Lewis XVI. fell out of the hands of Rœderer into 
thoſe of Manuel: only one day intervened be- 
tween his removal from the Thuilleries to his pri- 
ſon; and Roederer did not even obtain, as the 
reward of having given him up, the infamous ho- 
nour of being afterwards named in the liſt of his 
executioners, * 

What 


* have dwelt the longer on this Rœderer, as he may, and 
ought to be looked upon as one of the moſt unprincipled fellows 
in the revolution. Of a more frightful aſpe& even than Danton, 
or the late Mirabeau, he unites to the uglineſs of his looks all the 
features of falſhood and hypocriſy. At the time of the diſturb- 


ance on the 2oth of June, Roederer could not diſavow the miſ- 
; conduct 


ba 
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What account does the National Aſſembly give 
of Rœderer's ſpeech? It contents itſelf with ſay- 
ing that the procurenr-general-syndic had informed the 
Assembly of the ſteps taken on the preceding days, and 
during the night, to prevent all tumult ; and that 
having requeſted the farther orders of the Assembly, he 
zolemnly declared, that the department was ready to 
riſk their lives in carrying them into execution, It will 
be ſuppoſed, do doubt, that the Aſſembly would 
ſend immediately to the rioters, to prevent the 
intended maſlacre.—No ſuch thing. The Aſſem- 
bly muſt itſelf be broke into: the ardour of the 
people muſt be carried to the greateſt height, be- 
fore it can warm the cold-blooded fury of their 


' cowardly repreſentatives.—The department are re- 


queſted to fit down during the debate. 


A municipal officer and an adjutant of the fixth 
legion of the national guards come to inform the 
houſe, that cannon were planted in the Carrouſel 


conduct of Petion, and concurred in the vote of all the members 
of the department for ſuſpending him. But what muſt have 
been the ſurpriſe of all his colleagues, when, upon reading his 
ſummary of the buſineſs, he was found to aſcribe all Petion's 
miſconduct to the difficulty of circumſtances, and to his juſt hor- 
ror of ſhedding the blood of the people. Both a wit, and a 
rebel, he was ambitious at the ſame time of the ſucceſs of Beau- 
metz, and of Robeſpierre, of the influence of Manuel, and of 
the Biſhop of Autun's profits: the wretch has only got the Pari: 
Journal. 


againſt 
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againſt the palace, and that the people ſeemed 
preparing to ſtorm it. One of the members then 
moves, that ten commiſſioners may be appointed 
to go and harangue the people, 1n order to pre- 
vent a battle, if poſſible. 


In conſequence of this motion, and that of ano- 
ther member, the following decree was paſſed : 


The National Assembly puts under the Safeguard of 
the people of Paris the Security of persons and property: 
it orders twenty of its members 10 go to the places 
where the people are rollected, to communicate to them 
the preſent decree, and to employ all perf naſruve means 19 
reftore public tranquillity. 


It is farther decreed, that twelve commiſſioners ſhall 
repair to the town-hall, there to confer with the com- 
miſſioners of the ſections, and other perſons inveſted 
with the confidence of the people, on the beſt means of 
re-eſtabliſhing peace and good order. 


The preſident names the commiſſioners who are 
to go to the palace, and to the town-hall, 


Theſe commiſſioners ſet off to execute the buſi- 
neſs intruſted to their care. 


M. Vergniaud reſigns the chair to M. Guadet. 


Some 


c 
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Some perſons in arms having got into the hall with 
the King, à decree is paſſed, that no armed force ſhall 
be admitted there. Thoſe perſons retire. 


The report of a cannon is heard : the prefident puts 
on his hat : a profound filence reigns in the Aſſembly: 
the commiſſioners, who had been ſent to the people, re- 
turn: they inform the houſe, that it was impoſſible for 
them to penetrale 10 the place of batlle, the people 
having crowded round them, and blocked up their 
way. You ſhall not go, ſaid they, to expoſe your 
« /ives to the traiterous fire of the palace: we will not 
« ſuffer it : it is to the National Aſſembly that your 
* duty calls you; it is there we ſhall ga to ae 
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* You, 


The National Aſſembly decrees, that all its members 
ſhall remain within its walls; that this is the poſt, 


where it is their duty to 8 their country, or to periſh 


with it. 


The reports of cannon redouble: volleys of 
muſket ſhot are added to them: ſome national 
guards of the King's eſcort advance into the mid- 
dle of the hall: a diſcharge of ſmall guns is heard 
on the terrace of the Feuillauts : it was the Swils 
grenadiers who had juſt received an order to let 
themſelves be diſarmed, but who at leaſt did not 
with, by ſurrendering their fuſees charged, to fur- 

Vol. I, ; B b niſh 
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niſh the enemy with the means of inflicting im- 
mediate death. Some of thoſe Swiſs appear at the 
door of the hall: terror and conſternation ſeize 
the Aſſembly: the people in the galleries ſcream 
out; there are the Swiſs; it is all over with us: 
they ruſh headlong one upon another : an officer 
of the national guards runs up in wild diſorder, 
crying out, we are formed. The people are heard 
ſhonting on the terrace, vive /a nation, when the 
Swiſs fired off their guns in the air: this ſhout is 
echoed, as it were, mechanically in the hall, when 
they find that no danger exiſts : and it 1s entered 
in the minutes of their proceedings, that, e Na- 
tional Assembly all roſe together, to anſwer to this 
ſhout, Vive la Liberty! 


In vain would I endeavour to paint the confu- 
fion that prevailed in the hall at this moment. 
The mob had broke into the galleries, ana had 
forced their way through the committee rooms, 
and even through the windows : the ſeats of the 
members were covered with the populace : a great 
many impelled by fear, or curioſity, as well as 
ſome of the rioters crowded together: all took a 
part in the debates and deliberations of the legil- 
lature. This ſtate of popular tumult continued 
till the 2oth of September. Yet in order to ſpread 
over the proceedings of the houſe an air of gran- 


deur and dignity it never had, we are told in the 
. minutes, 
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minutes, that he Assembly continued 1ts deliberations 
in perfect tranquility. 


In vain alſo could I endeavour to deſcribe the 
King's deep affliction on hearing the firſt report of 
the battle. I have given orders, cried he, forbidding 
them to fire. He then immediately defired M. 
Dubouchage, the miniſter in the marine depart- 
ment, to make the Swiſs come away from the 
palace to the National Aſſembly, there to receive 
from his Majeſty ſuch orders as circumſtances 
might require.“ The tears, which trickled down 

the 


* When the King determined to repair to the Aſſembly, he 
addreſſed his miniſters, and other perſons round him in theſe 
words, too little known, though ever memorable, Let us go, Gen- 
tlemen ; there is nothing more to be done here. This was certainly 
giving the cleareſt and moſt poſitive order not io ſtay in the 
palace, as nothing more was to be done there ; and if this order 
had been officially tranſmitted, as it ought to have been, to the 
dwiſs officers, to the national guards, and others, they would have 
all retired : the entrance of the palace would have been left open 
and free to every body : it would probably have been demoliſh- 
ed: but a ſingle gun would not have been fired. Unfortunately 
the order was not tranſmitted, and was obeyed only by the per- 
ſons who heard it, and who accompanied the King to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly. The reſult of this was, on the one hand, that 
the Swiſs, the national guards, and all others who had gone to 
the palace to defend the King, ſuppoſed that he thought only of 
his own ſafety; and complained of his having abandoned them; 
While, on the other hand, the people imagined, that the King, 
before he quitted the palace, had given orders for the reſiſtance 
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the Queen's cheeks, ſhewed the horror and uneaſi- 
neſs ſhe felt, without diſcompoſing her dignity, 
The tumult and confuſion that prevailed all round 
her, the cannonade and the diſcharge of muſketry 
which ſhe heard, the ſhocking language that aſſail- 
ed her ears, the weak guard that protected her, 
every circumſtance led her to believe that her laſt 
hour was come: the tears ſhe ſhed were for her 
children and thoſe about her: the dignity and 
compoſure of her own countenance were all that 
ſhe had to oppoſe to her aſſaſſins. 

The preſident communicates to the Assembly a leiter 
written by the mayor to the municipal officers, acquaint- 
ing them, that being detained, and guarded by ſentinels 
at the mayoralty, it was impoſſible for him to join them, 


The artifice is ſo groſs that we need take no 
pains to lay it open. Every thing had been ſettled 
the evening before between Sergent and Santerre. 


Yet the popular guard was not ſufficient to quiet 


and fire they afterwards experienced ; whence alſo aroſe the 
ſuſpicions and clamors againſt the King's pretended treaſon, and 
the conſpiracies of the Court. Theſe details are atteſted by too 
great a number of eye · witneſſes to admit of any doubt; and they 
prove evidently that the reproaches, caſt upon the King by both 
parties, are equally groundleſs. This note is taken from M. Bert- 
rand de Molleville's ſecond letter to the preſident of the National 
Convention, 
the 
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the virtuous mayor's uneaſineſs, when the run- 
aways, who had been repulſed by the Swiſs, fled 
to the manſion-houſe, crying out to the great 
Pétion, that he was going to be butchered. Some 
people, who ſaw him at that inſtant, have aſſured 
me, that this modern Cicero had nothing then of 
the Roman in him. 


It is farther ſtated in the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings, that /wo different reports are ſpread at the 
fame time, reſpefiing the commanding officer in rotation 
of the national guards: according to one of thoſe reports, 
he was ſaid to be under arreſt at the town-hall; but 
the other ſlated, that having given orders to fire upon 
ſome citizens who were peaceably going by the palace, 
he loft his life in the popular ferment, excited by this 
criminal order. The Aſſembly decrees, that its preſident 
ſhall be authoriſed to iſſue ſuch orders as the exigency of 
circumſtances may require. 


Thus then the preſident of a factious gang be- 
comes the king of the empire, on the murder of 
M. Mandat: he is inveſted with this authority in 
the very preſence of the King: he is indebted for 
it to the death of a man, who was juſt butchered 
for having done his duty: even the chair, to which 
this ſupreme power is now annext, is not filled by 
the natural preſident of the houſe, or by his pro- 
per ſubſtitute ; the ringleaders of faction alter- 
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nately ſhare with one another, the roſtrum, and the 
chair; to decree and propoſe, to propoſe and de. 
cree in ſucceſſion: and thus they fancied they 
could deceive foreign nations and poſterity ! 


The firſt order, diſpatched by the preſident, was to 
command the Swiſs to return to their barracks : the 
ſecond was to diſmiſs the ſentinels who confined the 
mayor at his houſe. As to the Swiſs, the marine mi- 
niſter informed the Aſſembly, that they had already 
recerved from the King an order ſimilar to that juſt 
ſent them by the preſident. 


The King had, indeed, manifeſted the greateſt 
eagerneſs to diſcharge his own obligations by 
ordering the Swiſs to retire. It was the duty of 
the Aſſembly to exert its influence over the peo- 
ple, in order to diſperſe the mob, and put an end 
to the riots ; but it preferred this opportunity of 
uſurping the executive power, by an order to the 
Swiſs to retire to their barracks. It was a new 
gratification of its pride; and when a darling paſ- 
ſon is to be flattered, mere points of duty are 
commonly but ſecondary objects. 


With reſpect to the mayor, the Aſſembly decreed the 
following proclamation : 


« If the firſt EN the conflituted powers be fill 
| reſpecied; 
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reſpefted ;—if the repreſentatives of the people, zealous 
for their happineſs, till retain over them the aſcendancy 
of confidence and reaſon ;—they beg of the citizens, and 
command them in the name of the law, to diſmiſs the 
ſentinels upon guard at the mayoralty ; and to permit a 
magiſtrate, the darling of the people, to come forth to 
the people who love and cheriſh him.” 


A member obſerves, that the commanding officer of 
the national guards being either killed, or under arreſt, 
it is of importance to ſupply his place : he therefore 
moves, that the command may be intruſted pro tempore 
to M. de Lachenaye, the leader of the ſixth legion, 
who was then at the bar. 


I is ſaid, in reply, that it was impoſſible but the 
commiſſioners of the ſectious at the town-hall muſt have 
already nominated a commanding officer : that, if the 
Aſſembly was to appoint a ſecond, it would be the means 3 
of introducing confuſion, as the two commanders might vs 
purſue very oppoſite meaſures, for want of having pre- | 
viouſly concerted any plan together : that befides, at the 
preſent junflure, a commander could not expect to be 
obeyed, unleſs he derived his authority directiy from the 
confidence of the people : and finally, that a military 
corps can never be without a commander in chief, as a 
vacancy there is always immediately filled by the next 
officer in ſucceſſion, according to the order preseribed 
by lat, ; | 
Bb4 
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1 The Aſſembly proceeds to the order of the day. 


What inference are we to draw from this jum- 
ble of contradictions! The Aſſembly acknow- 
ledges, that the law ſubſtitutes one commander in 
the room of another: yet, in the very ſame breath, 
it confeſſes that the inſurgents have a right to no- 
minate one: thus the Aſſembly fluctuates between 
the law, and rebellion; and for fear of introducing 
confuſion, it throws every body into it, even the 
readers of the minutes of its proceedings. 


The Aſſembly adopts an address lo the people, coucbed 
in these words: 

In the name of the nation, in the name of liberty, 
in the name of equality, all citizens are invited to respef 
the rights of man, liberty, and equality.” 


Butcheries were committing at the Fenillanis; 
heads were carrying in triumph through the 
ſtreets ; the mob was plundering the palace; and 
while all this was doing, the Aſſembly, proclaim- 
ing liberty and equality, without ſaying one word 
of the conſtitution and of property, authorizes 
murder, and permits pillage ! 


It is decreed, that this address, aud the proclamation 
reſpecting the mayor ſhall be immediately printed, and 
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poſted up all over the city. Then all the members of 
the Assembly rise from their Seats together ; and, in 
the midſt of acclamations from all the citizens preſent, 
Swear to die, if necessary, in the defence of liberty, 
and of equality. 


In ſuch a ſtate of general agitation, the Aſſem- 
bly muſt alfo have felt its ſhocks, and muſt have 
blended its own oaths with the imprecations it 
heard on all ſides. The whole was a ſcene of 
{wearing and of conſpiracy.* 


A deputation from the ſection of Thermes de Fulian 
(Julian's hot-baths) ig introduced to the bar We 
adhere,” ſays the ſpeaker at their head, * !o the gen- 
timents manifeſied by the common council on the de- 
throning of the King. Leg:/lators, receive, with this 
declaration, the teſtimony of our confidence ; but dare to 
| ſwear that you will ſave the empire.“ 

We do ſwear it,” exclaimed all the members of 
the Assembly. 


More noiſe, more uproar, more {wearing : this 
was the third oath. 


* It is aſſerted, and the proofs are ſaid to. be forth-coming, 
that the aſſaſſination of the King and the royal family had been 
long projected; that horrid ceremonies had been performed as 
preparatory to this crime of crimes ; that daggers, ſtained with 
blood, had been depoſited in myſterious places, &c. &c. &c. 
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The preſident then tells the addreſſers, that the 
people will always find in their repreſentatives the 
real friends of their happineſs, and of their liberty. 
And you, adds he, who have proved yoursebves zo wor- 
thy of the confidence of the people, by those patriotic 
Sentiments you expressed, go back to them, and beg of 
them io wait peaceably for the deciſions of the National 
Assembly: transmit to them the decrees already passed, 
and recommend the execution to their zeal, and their 
patriotism. 


Thole addreſſers were Meſſrs. Matthieu, Cellier, 
Pioge, Duboſe, Varin, Jacob, Gerard, Dumeſne, 
Jobbe, and Gaudri. 


Theſe eight names, entered in the journals of 
the houfe, will be a curious memorial for the 
future hiſtory of revolations : day-labourers, me- 
chanics, whart- porters, and ſchool- boys; ſuch are 
the repreſentatives of one of the ſeQtons of Parts ; 
that is to ſay, of a fiſtieth part of that department, 
and of the four thouſand one hundred and fiftieth 
portion of the kingdom. The inſertion of their 
names will at leaſt ſecure their reſponſibility, when 
the people will ſooner or later call them to an ac- 
count for the deſtruction of their happineſs and of 
their King ; when public juſtice will be enabled 
to revenge the wrongs of Romorentin's widow.* 


* The dethroning of the King, the ſuſpenſion of all govern- 
« ment, anarchy, and famine were the conſequences of all thoſe 
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At length ſix deputies from the new common 
council came to give a legal ſanction to their re- 
bellion: they are preceded by three banners with 
the national colours: it may be thought perhaps 
that the words late, peace, and property were dil- 
played in thoſe colours: no ſuch thing there 
were no other words to be ſeen but country, equa- 
lity, liberty, VERBA ET VOCES. 


Thoſe deputies were Huguenin, Bourdon, 
Tronchon, Deriem, Vigaud, and l'Hullier. 


Huguenin, the orator of the 20th of June, 
ſpeaks alſo upon the preſent occaſion, and ſays: 


elt was the imminent peril of the ſtate that 
urged the neceſſity of our nomination. The 
people, tired of being made for theſe four years 
the ſport of the treachery and intrigues of the 
Court, reſolved at length to ſave the empire on 
the very brink of a precipice. The people have 
honoured us with their confidence: we will juſtify 
their choice by our zeal. Petion, Manuel, Dan- 
ton are ſtill our colleagues. Santerre is at the 


« patriotic compliments addreſſed to ſome of the Pariſian rabble ; 
and ſuch was the chain of crimes that led to ſo much diſorder, 
* that, in three months after, mothers of families, being unable 
to get bread, were known to cut their children's throats, and 
then to hang themſelves.” See the Monitor of the 24th of No- 
vember. 


head 
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bead of the military. The blood of the people 
has been ſhed: foreign troops, Swiſs, who are con- 
tinued at Paris only through a freſh crime of the 
executive power, have fired upon the citizens: 
widows and orphans cry out for their huſbands, 
and their fathers.“ 


Now, deputations rapidly ſucceed one another: 
addreflers crowd pell-mell from all quarters; ſome 
pale with affright ; others foaming with rage; 
ſome in their ſhirts, and their hands imbrued with 
blood. One demands the arms which the King 
had ordered the Swils to lay down: the Aſſembly 
refers this demand to its military committee; 
though the arms in queſtion had been already car- 
ried off by the mob. Another informs the houſe, 
that three hundred Swils were coming with their 
cannon from Courbevoye ; and aſks the Aſſembly 
for horſe, and foot, and artillery, to deſtroy this 
new column of enemies. The marine miniſter 
obſerves, in the King's name, that there were no 
more Swiſs at Courbevoye than what were barely 
neceſſary to mount guard at the barracks ; (there 
were only thirty men, excluſive of the ſick) and 
that his Majeſty had ſent a written order to them 
not to ſtir from that place. 


Other addreſſers come to repeat to the Aﬀemb)y 
the popular rumour, that, before the battle, the 


Swiſs who were upon guard at the palace, pre- 
tended 
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tended the warmeſt brotherly love for the people, 
and then availing themſelves of the ſecurity into 
which they had thus lulled the unſuſpecting citi- 
zens, ſuddenly fired upon them, and killed a great 
number ; that the people, enraged at being thus 
betrayed, threatened the lives of the Swils officers 
and ſoldiers, who were diſarmed and put under 
arreſt. The Aſſembly, now become the deſpica- 
ble tool of the moſt deſpicable rabble, puts thoſe 
unhappy priſoners under the ſafeguard of the law, 
and of the virtues of the good people ! 


In the interval between thoſe addreſſes, a mem- 
ber begs to be heard, and ſays: The oath taken 
in the Tennis- court at Verſailles did honour to the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly: that, which we have this 
day taken in a body, will be no leſs memorable 
throughout Europe. I move for a call of the 
houſe, that every one of us may take it individu- 
ally.“ The call of the houſe is decreed, on the 
motion of M. Montaut. The following is the 
form of this fourth oath: In the name of the 
nation, I Swear to maintain with all my might li- 
berty and equality, or to die at my poſt, Juſt in the 
ſame manner they had ſworn to maintain the Con- 
ſtitution and the King, or to die. This call of the 
houſe, having been continually interrupted by new 
deputations, laſted for more than three hours. 


One M. Mallet, a wine-merchant, brings a hun- 
dred 
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dred and ſeventy-three guineas, which, he ſays, 
were found upon a prieſt killed at the palace, 
This ſum was depoſited in the hands of M. 
Huguenin, the preſident of the common council. 
Every time he has been called to account for them 


ſince, he has made no reply but in proteſtations of 
his patriotiſm. 


Five and twenty other perſons bring a trunk full 
of the King's plate, which they ſtole from the pa- 
lace. The Aſſembly, to expreſs its acknowledg- 
ments to them, diſgraces its journals with their 
names. In one place we ſee a croſs of the order 
of St. Lewis, which was brought by ſome of the 
plunderers; in another place, a watch taken from 
one of the Swiſs; a bundle of aſſignats; a purſe of 
crown pieces; ſome jewels; ſome diamonds; a 
box in which the King had depoſited fifteen hun- 
dred guineas.* The Aſſembly cannot conceal its 
joy at the ſight of theſe new treaſures. It laments 
not knowing the names of the modeſt citizens 
who brought within its walls all thoſe heaps of 
royal plunder : it expreſſes its regret in the mi- 
nutes : it orders every thing taken at the palace to 
be conveyed to the raunicipality, to be diſpoſed 
of according to law. This is the firſt time we ever 


* This box of 1 coo guineas had been on the journey to 
Parennes : it was given back to the King, after his return: he 
kept it as an hiſtorical monument. 
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heard that the law gave permiſſion to diſpoſe of a 
theft. 


An addreſſer comes with a packet of letters; 
he has already had time to read them: perhaps he 
himſelf wrote them: he knowledge of theſe letters, 
he ſays, would have prevented the Aſſembly from 
thinking La Fayette innocent. (Patience! he will 
not be long innocent.) A ſecond addreſſer tells 
the houſe, that M. d' Affry, a Swiſs colonel, is in 
priſon for his own ſafety, and that a ſeal has been 
put on his papers. A third appears at the bar all 
dropping with ſweat : he 1s a gunner of the na- 
tional guards: his lips utter the moſt horrid blaſ- 
phemies : he ſtretches out a naked arm, all covered 
with blood; and offers /o tear his ſoul out of the 
King, if neceſſary. Know, lays he to the Aﬀembly, 
that the Thuilleries is on fire; nor will we extin- 
guiſh it till the vengeance of the people is fully ſated. 
1 am ordered once more, in the name of the people, 10 
deſire of you the dethroning of the executive power. 
] ſuppreſs the reſt of his ſpeech, to avoid wound- 
ing the ſenſibility of my readers, who have not 
forgotten that the King was but a dozen yards 
from this addreſſer, ſurrounded by his family, and 
ſeparated but by a thin partition from a hord of 
frantic rebels, ready to execute what this addrefler 
propoſed. So dreadful a ſituation may be con- 
ceived ; but it is impoſſible to deſcribe it. 


At 
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At laſt, the Aſſembly, that hitherto appeared 
only as the head quarters of the inſurgents, reſolves 
to take an active part, and to conſummate its guilt, 
The conſtitution is ripe, and mult now tumble to 
the ground. This whimſical production of wir, 
paſſions, fear, intereſt, revenge ;—this abortion 
which iſſued with ſuch hard labour from Thouret's 
brain, and Target's fide, did not exiſt long enough 
for regular conception and delivery. 


Vergniaux mounts the roſtrum, in the name of 
the committee extraordinary: *I] am come,” ſaid 
he, to lay before you a very rigorous meaſure ; 
but I appeal to your own painful feelings at the 
e preſent moment for the neceſſity of immediately 
&*« adopting it, as the ſalvation of your country is 
«at Make. 


In conſequence of this motion, the following 
decrees are paſſed for aboliſhing the conſtitution, 
the executive power, laws, manners, government, 
property, ſubſiſtence. All order is, at an end: 
ſociety is thrown back into the primitive ſtate of 
nature : the very name of the French monarchy 
exiſts no longer: its glory, its monuments, its arts 
are to be annihilated in an inſtant : barbariſm 1s 
to appear again: conqueſt is to become our only 
reſource : the reign of old chaos is to be re-eſtab- 
liſhed : the cataracts of deſolation are opened: 


ſave themſelves who can in this general deluge. 
Decrees 


= as 


Decrees of the 10th of Auguſt. 


« THE National Aſſembly, conſidering that the dan- 
pers of the country are at their height ; 

& That it is the moſt ſacred duty of the legiſlature to 
employ every means to ſave it; 

« That it is impoſſible to find any of ſufficient efficacy, 
till the ſource of all thoſe evils is dried up ; 

« Conſidering, that thoſe evils are chiefly derived from 
the miſtruſt excited by the conduct of the head of the exe- 


cutive power, in a war undertaken in his name againſt the 


conſtitution and the national independence ; 

© That ſuch miſtruſt has excited in different parts of 
the empire a wiſh to revoke the authority delegated to 
Lewis XVI. 

« Conſidering however that it is neither the duty nor the 

inclination of the legiſlature to extend its own power by any 
uſurpation ; 
That in the extraordinary circumſtances, in which the 
legiſlative body is placed through events unforeſeen by the 
laws, it cannot reconcile its unſhaken fidelity to the conſti- 
tution with its firm purpoſe rather to be buried in the ruins 
of the temple of liberty than ſuffer it to expire, but by having 
recourle to the ſovereignty of the people; and, at the ſame 
time, uſing indiſpenſible precautions to prevent ſuch an ap- 
peal to the people from being rendered ineffectual by trea- 
chery and plots, decrees as follows: 


. ART. 1. The people of France are invited to form a 
National Convention: the committee extraordinary will lay 
Vo, I, Ce before 
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before the houſe to-morrow a plan ſtating the time and man- 
ner of this Convention. 


ART. 11. The head of the executive power is in the 
mean time ſuſpended from his functions till the National 
Convention ſhall have determined on the meaſures it may 
think adviſeable far ſecuring the ſovereignty of the people, 
the reign of liberty and of equality, 


ART. 111. „ The committee extraordinary is in the 
courſe of the day to draw up a plan for organiſing a neu 
miniſtry : the actual miniſters are in the interim to con- 
tinue the exerciſe of their functions. 


ART. Iv. © The committee extraordinary is alſo to lay 
before the houfe in the courſe of the day the plan of a decree 
for the nomination of a governor of the prince royal. 


ART. v. The payment of the civil liſt ſhall remain 
ſuſpended till the deciſion of the National Convention. The 
committee extraordinary is to lay before the houſe in twenty 
four hours the plan of a decree for granting a penſion to the 
King while he is ſuſpended. 


ART. vi. © The regiſters of the civil liſt are to be de- 
poſited in the National Aﬀembly's office, after having been 
marked with the indorſement and ſignature of two com- 
miſſioners of the Aſſembly, who are to be ſent for that pur- 
poſe to the comptroller's of the civil liſt. 


ART. vi. © The King and his family are to remain 
within the precincts of the houſe till tranquillity is re- eſtab- 
liſhed in Paris. 


ART. 
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ART. vIII. © The department is to give orders to pre- 
pare for them in the courſe of the day a lodging in Luxem- 
burg- palace, where they are to be placed under the protec- 
tion of the citizens, and of che law. 


ART. 1x. * Every man in any public office, every ſol- 
dier, ſubaltern, officer of whatever rank, and general, who, 
in theſe moments of alarm, ſhall quit his poſt, is declared 
infamous, and a traitor to his country, 


ART. x. The department and the municipality of 
Paris are to cauſe this decree to be proclaimed immediately, 


and ſolemnly. 


ART. xt. It is to be diſpatched by couriers extraor- 
dinary to the eighty-three departments, who muſt convey it 
in four and twenty hours to the municipalities of their 
reſpective diſtricts, in order to be there n with the 
ſame ſolemnity.“ 


After having paſſed theſe decrees, ſubverſive of 
the conſtitution,“ the National Aſſembly adopted 
an addreſs to the people of France. It was couched 
in the following words: 


* When the Aſſembly was thus overturning that very conſti- 
tution to which it owed its own exiſtence, the King was with 
great goodneſs converſing with ſome of the members. M. Cou- 
dard got up to give his vote for the decree. The King remarked 
to him, that what he then did was not very conſtitutional. 
That is true, Sire, replied he, but I ſave your life——What 
Wpudence ! 
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For a long time have all the departments been agitated 
with much uneaſineſs: for a long time did the people expect 
from their repreſentatives the means of political ſalvation. 
Now the citizens of Paris have declared that the legiſlative 
body was the only branch of the conſtitution that retained 
their confidence. The members of the National Aſſembly 
have ſworn individually, in the name of the nation, to 
maintain liberty and equality, or to die at their poſt : they 
will keep their oath, 


„ The National Aſſembly is now employed in framing 
laws which ſuch extraordinary circumſtances have rendered 
neceſſary. It intreats all citizens, in the name of their 
country, to be watchful in ſecuring property, and enforcing 
a juſt reſpect for the rights of man. It intreats them to rally 
round the legiſlature, and to concur in its endeavours to ſave 
the commonwealth ; and not to aggravate by fatal diviſions 
the calamities and dangers of the empire. 


The National Aſſembly declares every man in any 
civil employment, as well as every officer and ſoldier, who 
ſhall quit his poſt, to be infamous, and a traitor to his 


country.” 


It is unneceſſary to make any reflection on theſe 
decrees. None but conſtitutionaliſts, that is to 
ſay, men of no integrity, or of no underſtanding, 
can bewail the fate of a conſtitution decreed in the 
years 1789, 1790, and 1791, and which expired 
in 1792. The ways of providence are incompre- 


henſible. The conſtitution is deffroyed : let us thank 


heaven for having permitted this deſtruction to be 
brought 
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brought about by its own children. The conſtilu- 
tion is no more. This word ſeems to chear the foul. 
It is not then the King who firſt violated an un- 
fortunate oath. The Aſſembly ſeduced the peo- 
ple: the people in their turn did violence to the 
Aſſembly: they, no doubt, vied with each other 
for the honours of perjury ; but the heart of the 
King will remain pure and unſpotted. He quits 
a tottering throne for a priſon, out of which he 
cannot come forth but to receive a crown, that of 
France, or that of martyrdom. St. Lewis did not 
ceaſe to be King, when he fell into the hands of 
the Saracens: Lewis XVI, now in the hands of 
barbarians, has more chances to reign than he had 
for three years paſt, —He is going into the valley 
of tears : the juſt man is going to ſtruggle with 
misfortunes ; but from theſe he may allo date the 
beginning of his immortality. The King is in 
irons: all our hearts are ſeized with alarm: but 
the conſtitution is no more: and our minds at leaſt 
are freed from the molt painful burden, 


When the temporary repreſentatives of the na- 
tion had annulled its hereditary repreſentative ; 
when the upſtarts of a few months had taken the 
place of the proprietor of an inheritance handed 
down for fourtcen centuries; they were obliged to 
ſubſtitute in the room of his government a tempo- 
fary government; to frame well or ill an execu- 
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tive power; and, in the name of the republic, to 
give a legal ſanction to the deſpotiſm they were 
preparing to exerciſe over all, in the name of all, 


They begin with paſſing the following decrees : 


MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 
Firſt Decree on the Organization of the Miniſtry. 


ART. 1. * The National Aſſembly, defirous of ſecuring 
the active energy of government, declares that the preſent 
miniſtry have not the confidence of the nation. It decrees, 
that the ſeals ſhall be put on all their private papers, under 
the inſpeCtion of the procureur- general-ſyndic ; and that their 
vacated places ſhall be filled in the following manner : 


ART. 11, * Minifters ſhall be nominated pro tempere by 
the National Aſſembly, and ſhall be individually elected, 
but not from among its own members. 


ART. 111. © They ſhall be choſen in the following 
order: the miniſter of the home department; the war- 
miniſter; the miniſter of the public revenue; the law- 
miniſter ; the marine-miniſter; and the miniſter for the 
forcign department. 


ART. iv. The perſon nominated firſt ſhall fign all 
the diſpatches for the other depaatments of the miniſtry, till 
the vacancies are filled, 


ART. 
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ART. v. The election ſhall be made in the following 
manner: every member of the Aſſembly ſhall name aloud 
the object of his choice : a liſt of the perſons ſo named ſhall 
be made out, and read to the Aſſembly, with the number 
of votes in favour of each. 


Ar. vi. Every member of the National Aſſembly 
ſhall then nominate one of thoſe whoſe names are entered 
in this liſt : the election however for a ſecond liſt is only to 
extend to thoſe : who ſhall not have already obtained a ma- 
jority of votes in the firſt, 


ART, vii, “If none of the perſons named ſhould have 
an abſolute majority of votes, the Aſſembly is to decide be- 
tween the two who may have moſt, firſt by riſing, or re- 
maining ſeated ; and if any doubt ſhould till remain, by a 
call and diviſion of the houſe. 


ART. viii. “ The ſecretary of the council ſhall be no- 
minated in the ſame manner. 


ART. 1x. © The like method ſhall be taken in ap- 
pointing a governor for the prince royal.” 


SECOND DECREE. * The National Aſſembly decrees, 
that, till the formation of the new miniſtry, the committee 
of decrees is ordered to ſend off to the ſeveral departments of 
the empire all the laws and aQts of the legiſlature.” 


Tarird DEcxer, © The National Aſſembly, ſenſible 
of the importance of immediately adopting ſome method to 
aſcertain the conveyance of its decrees to their various places 
of deſtination, 

C04 *« Decrees, 
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& Decrees, that the bearers of the decrees, or other acts 


of the legiſlature, ſhall take a receipt from the civil ma- 


giſtrates, or corporations, to whom thoſe diſpatches ſhall be 
addreſſed.“ 


FouRTH DECREE. * The National Aſſembly, conſi- 
dering how important it is to regulate the form af its deerees 
during the ſuſpenſion of the executive power, decrees the 
urgency of ſuch a meaſure, 


© The National Aſſembly, having decreed the urgency 
of the meaſure, decrees as follows : 


ART, 1. The decrees already paſſed, which may not 
have received the royal aſſent, and the decrees to be paſſed, 
which cannot receive that aſſent, on account of the King's 


ſuſpenſion, are nevertheleſs to have the name and full force 


of the law throughout the kingdom. The ordinary forms 
are to be continued. 


Ar. 11. The miniſter in the law-department is 

ordered to afhx the ſtate - ſeal to thoſe acts, without the royal 
aſſent ; and to ſign the minutes and diſpatches of laws to be 
ſent to the tribunals and adminiſtrative bodies. All the mi- 
niſters ſhall determine together, and ſign proclamations and 
other acts of the like nature.“ 


This laſt decree ſoon gave riſe ta ſome debate. It was 
obſerved, that the continuance of the old forms in the King's 
name would be highly improper during his ſuſpenſion. A 
report is called for of that clauſe in the decree, which pre- 
ſcribed the continuance of the royal form, 

| Ths 
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The report is made, and the following decree is then 
paſſed: | 


« The National Aﬀembly decrees, that, from the preſent 
day, all its decrees ſhall be printed and publiſhed without 
the uſual preamble; and ſhall end with the cuſtomary 
charge, and be ſigned by the law-miniſter in the name of 
the nation.“ | 


Intelligence was brought to the Aſſembly that 
the popular ferment continued: upon this, it 
cauſed an analyſis to be drawn up of all its decrees, 
and the following words to be printed and ſtuck 
up at the corners of all the ſtreets ; 


The King 1s ſuſpended ; he and his family remain as 
hoſtages. 


The actual miniſtry have not the confidence of the 
nation, and the Assembly is proceeding to ſuperſede them. 


The civil lift ceaſes, 


This ſhort extract of the revolution of the 1oth 
of Auguſt clearly points out the cauſes of it. The 
King, become a hoſtage, is to remove the people's 
tears with reſpect to the Pruſſians and Auſtrians.— 
The nomination of a popular miniſtry has for its 
object to flatter the vanity and weakneſs of the 
people, by giving them again the ſame miniſters 

to 
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to whom they were indebted for the war, the 
aſignats, and the bell metal money :—and the ſup. 
preſſion of the civil liſt crowns the whole work, 
by making them believe that they gain on this 
day five and twenty millions; (that is to fay, a 
livre annually for every citizen.)—Thus the main- 
ſprings of that day, as well as of the whole revo- 
Jution, were 


FEAR—IGNORANCE—AND AVARICE. 


The Aſſembly in three phraſes gave us a key to 
all its principles. 


Truth obliges me to obſerve, that there were 
only two hundred and eighty-four members, out 
of i:ven hundred and forty-five, that is to ſay, 
little more than a third of the whole, preſent on 
this occaſion, 


The temporary reign of the Aſſembly ſhall be 
divided into two periods; that of the month of 
Auguſt, and that of September. 1 ſhall deſcribe 
both in the following chapters ; and ſhall conclude 
the preſent with ſome general reflections on this 
day, and on what preceded the impriſonment of 
the King, and royal family. 


RefleAions 
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Reflections on the Revolution of the 10th of Auguff, 


and on Revolutions in general, 


WHEN a nation becomes totally dead to every 
ſentiment of religion ; when a ſpirit of indolence 
and plunder 1s ſubſtituted for a ſpirit of induſtry 
and good order; in ſhoit, when the morals of a 
people are entirely corrupted and depraved ; go- 
vernment can be kept up only by rigour.— When 
ſuch a people, incited by factious leaders, riſes up 
in arms againſt their lawful ſovereign, if he does 
not make haſte to repreſs the firſt act of rebellion ; 
if terrible puniſhments, inflicted without delay, do 
not force the rebels back to their duty; if, in a 
word, the ſovereign feels alarm and terror himſelf, 
inſtead of making them be felt by others; it is all 
over with him, HE 1s DETHRONED, 


Such was the fate of Lewis XVI. While he 
was ſtill inveſted with the plenicude of his royal 
power, he had the weakneſs to put up with Mira- 
beau's inſolent diſobedience of his orders on the 
23d of June; and the throne of France tottered 
from that moment,* If that act of diſobedience, 

which 


M. de Breze brought the King's order to ſuſpend the pro- | 
ceeqings of the commons till next morning, and to adjourn the 
houſe 


1 


which was then a crime, (as nobody could diſpute 
the King's right to convene, and to diſſolve the 
ſtates general) had been puniſhed with death, the 
diſſolution of the unequally formed National Aſ- 
ſembly muſt have been the conſequence: the de- 
claration of the 24d of June would then have had 
effect: France would now be happy and in peace: 
arts and commerce would flouriſh ; and the mo- 
narch, reigning with ſplendor, would enjoy the 
happineſs of his people, and might truly ſay to 
himſelf, his happineſs is my work, 


It is the weakneſs of thoſe who govern, that 
ruins all governments, Clemency, that amiable 
virtue, becomes in certain caſes a political crime. 
If Leopold, after having ſcattered the inſurgents 
of Brabant, had made a terrible example of their 
ringleaders, whether prieſts, or laymen, he would 
have deſtroyed ſedition in its bud, inſtead of let- 
ting it come to full bloom. If the contagion of 
anarchy, to which France 1s now a prey, ſhould 
ſpread to all the other ſtates of Europe, who ought 
to be blamed but the governors ? They ſeem not 
to have had hitherto diſcernment enough to cal- 
culate its conſequences ; they have not taken the 


houſe for the purpoſe of making ſome alterations in the hall : Go 
and tell him who ſent you, replied Mirabeau, that we are aſſembled 
here by the orders of the people, and that wwe will not quit our poſt, 
till compelled by the point of the bayonet, 
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proper meaſures; and even when they began to 


do ſo, it was always faintly, and with inſufficient 
means. 


The ſovereigns of Europe have often gone to 
war for the honour of precedency being given to 
the ambaſſador of another Court in preference to 
their's; for an inſult offered to their flag; for 
ſome injury done to one of their ſailors: yet, at 
the cloſe of the preſent century, they could behold 
with indifference Lewis XVI. their peer, their 
couſin, their brother, dragged like a captive from 
Verſailles to Paris by one faction; his royal conſort 
threatened by another; their very guards aſſaſ- 
ſinated before their eyes; their Majeſties after- 
wards brought back from Yarennes to Paris in the 
mid} of inſult and outrage; the King's power 
ſuſpended ; and he himſelf confined in his palace, 
which became his priſon. From that moment, it 
was eaſy to foreſee the fall of this unfortunate mo- 
narch; and if the projects of thoſe, who hurled 
him from his throne, projects, which they do not 
even uſe any artifice to conceal, are not confound- 
ed without delay, by a final and unanimous effort 
of all the ſovereigns of Europe, not a ſingle 
throne can ſtand; and in the ſame ruin will be 
involved the religion, morality, and laws of every 
country: the man of property, who hitherto found 
himſelf ſecure under their protection, will be ob- 
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liged to fly and to abandon his eſtate and effects, 
in order to ſave his outlawed perſon from death: 
all the ſcourges of human kind will deſolate 
the earth together: murder and famine will every 
where ſpread their ravages: nature will ſink into 
chaos; and the world muſt have a new beginning. 


It would be in vain to diſſemble the truth: 
liberty was only the pretext for the French revo- 
lution: the real motive of the inſurgents was to 
ſtrip their neighbours of their poſſeſſions, and to 
ſhare the ſpoils: in a word, it was a war between 
thoſe who had not any property and thoſe who 
had; and as, in all the countries in the world, 
there is ſcarcely more than a fenth part of the in- 
habitants who are wealthy, if the reſtleſſneſs and 
jealouſy of the other nine tenths are not reſtrained; 
if, on the contrary, any encouragement is given to 
their equally unjuſt and abſurd claims; if, in 
ſhort, arms are put into their hands, inſtead of re- 
preſſing their tendency to diſturb the public peace; 
if, after having clearly explained to them their 
true intereſt as inſeparably connected with that of 
men of property, the moſt rigorous puniſhments 
are not inflicted on thoſe who ſtrive to miſlead 
their judgment, to inflame their hatred, and to 
multiply their pretenſions ; all the evils, which I 
have predicted, will be inevitable; and no human 
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power can counteract their effects, after once ne- 
glecting to prevent them. 


The Facobius had a juſter perception of this 
truth than kings, that a people, without religion, 
or morals, could be governed only by TERROR. 
It is by commanding affaſſinations that they com- 
manded public opinion: it is by wading through 
blood, and marching over heaps of dead bodies, 
that they ſubverted a conſtitution ſworn to by all 
the civil magiſtrates, by the army, by the King, 1n 
ſhort by the whole nation, who, in every part of 
France, took the ſolemn oath with enthuſiaſm on 
the altar ef their country. This conſtitution was 
intruſted as a ſacred depoſit to the care of all thoſe 
civil powers, to the fidelity of the national guards, 
to fathers of families, to mothers, and to their 
children. It was but a very ſhort time before its 
deſtruction that the legiſlative body paſſed a de- 
cree for regarding the propoſer of a republic as 
infamous, and as a traitor to his country. The 
Jacobius, who were all the while bent upon having 
one, order their Marſeillais banditti to advance. 
The word of command for maſſacre is given: the 
victims are pointed out: blood pours in ſtreams 
along the ſtreets: conſternation and wild affright, 
which freeze every heart, are ſeen in every face: 
three hundred Marſeillais, re- inforced by thoſe 
plunderers who follow revolutions as birds of prey 
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follow.armies, order the legiſlative body to break 
down the key-ſtone of the arch of government: 
conquered by thoſe ſtrange auxiliaries, the legiſla- 
tive body obeys: the dethroning of the King is 
decreed ; and aſtoniſhed France lets the republic 
go on, without daring to utter one word, or a 
ſingle murmur, 


If all thoſe magiſtrates in every civil depart- 
ment, if the national guards, exerting thoſe rights 
with which they had been inveſted by the conſti- 
tution, had ſhewn as much firmneſs, as their ad- 
verſaries did fury; if, faithful to their oath, they 
had employed the power in their hands to ſupport 
the King; if, in ſhort, by putting the Marſeillais 
to death, as the tribunals could not avoid con- 
demning them, they had ſpread alarm among the 
incendiaries and robbers with which France ſwarms, 
they would not have incurred the infamy and the 
guilt of perjury.* The ſalutary terror they would 

| have 


*The national convention has paſſed judgment on the con- 
duct of the legiſlative Aſſembly, by its cenſure of the three commiſ- 
ſioners Maur, Biroteau, and Le Cointre, who, having being ſent 
to Chartres to quell a riot, ſettled the price of bread, in order to 
eſcape being killed, when it was their duty to ſuffer death rather 
than obey the dictates of the mob. The vote of cenſure is an ex- 
preſs condemnation of their own predeceſſors, who ought to have 
died rather than acquieſce in the overthow of the conſtitution. 


When we reflect, that the ſtates general deſtroyed the * 
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have made others feel, inſtead of feeling it them- 
ſelves, would have kept the vile agitators of the 
people, if not in their duty, at leaſt in ſilence: the 
anarchy, to which France is now a prey, and which 
muſt end in annihilating it, might have been pre- 
vented : the conſtitution might have quietly con- 
tinued, till, convinced of its defects, the King and 
the people might have got rid of it by a common 
effort; and that moment was not, perhaps, very 
diſtant. 


Terror and pillage are the means and the end of 
popular convulſions. Terror and preſervation are 
the inſtruments and the duty of kings: the latter 
ſhould never ſuffer incendiaries to get the ſtart of 
them ; and certainly, if any ſet of men can have 
the leaſt right to reproach the King with the reyo- 
lution of the 1oth of Auguſt, and the calamities 
that followed it, it muſt be thoſe, whoſe misfor- 
tunes were occaſioned by his too great goodneis; 
not theſe who dethroned him, for no other pur- 


of the parliaments, at whoſe requeſt they had been convened ; 
that the conſtituent aſſembly deſtroyed the ſtates general; that 
the legiſlative aſſembly ſubverted the conſtitution z that the na- 
tional convention has paſſed ſentence of death on the legiſlative 
aſſembly ; and that the nation is now ſeen in its turn threatening 
the convention with a halter, while the convention wants to aſ- 
ſaflinate the king! it ſeems as if we were reading a hiſtory of par · 
ricides, 
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- poſe but to raiſe the empire of their crimes on the 
ruins of that power which he always too feebly 
exerciſed,* 


* A very afflicting idea riſes in the mind, after this ſurvey of 
the preſent ſtate of Paris and of Europe ;—an idea, humiliating 
to human nature, but not the leſs juſt : it is this, what an ex- 
tremely filly kind of animal man generally is! Whole ages are 
neceſſary, as it were, to break him in; to train him to the yoke of 
the law, to the influence of politeneſs, morality, and religion: he 
is at length well lodged, well cloathed, and well fed : he is happy: 
he is 41id/cd. Up ſtarts ſome knave, ſome ſcoundrel, a Payne, a 
Condorcet, who, under pretence of reſtoring him to his rights, 
take off the bridle and curb in four and twenty hours; and then on 
a ſudden ſee man roving at large : his noble edifices are changed 
into huts ; his cloaths into rags; and the tools of huſbandry into 
inſtruments of war: miſery and famine are ſeen grinning at his 
heels : even in expiring he hardly diſcovers his fatal miſtake. 
Ages are afterwards requiſite to bring man back out of this ſavage 
ſtate into ſociety : half the generations of the earth muſt be ſacri- 
ficed, to render the other half happy ; and torrents of blood muſt 
be ſhed to teach us how to live : to this miſerable end we are led 
by the wretched perſuaſions and artifice of thoſe ſpeakers, who, 
ſupported by an army of madmen, declare war upon all govern- 
ments! That falſe philoſophy, which they pretend to make the 
baſis of every thing, ſerves only to diſunite men, to encourage 
and inflame all their ſelfiſh paſſions : it is, as it were, a general 
diſſolvent. Nature, which they inceſſantly appeal to, ſhews them 
every day their faults and their duty. What, in fact, would be- 
come of nature without that celeſtial government, which fertiliſes 
| her boſom by the warmth of noon, and the deus of the night, 
and which makes even thunder and hurricanes ſubſervient to its 
beneficent purpoſes. But what of all this ? The examples of 
every age, of every day; the leſſons of antiquity ; the laws of na- 
ture; all muſt give way to the pride and narrow conceptions of a 
Garat, 
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Garat, a Grovelle, a Sieyés, a Briſſot: nothing leſs than a total 
ſubverſion of the globe can convince them, that policy and reli- 
gion are the elements of peace and tranquillity ; that theſe are the 
only bonds that can keep man in a ſocial ſtate, and force him by 
a phyſical and moral conſtraint to extinguiſh all his paſſions in the 
focus of obedience and charity. What has reſulted from the ſpe- 
culative vanity of theſe innovators? Divine vengeance has been 
ſeverely felt in thoſe provinces which had eſcaped the ravages of 
fire and ſword. Four months are ſcarcely elapſed fince the over- 
throw of the government in France ; and already the inhabitants 
of the moſt fertile diſtricts have nothing to eat but cabbage and 
potatoes; they will ſoon be obliged to ſubſiſt upon acorns. Na- 
tions of the earth, let not ſuch an example be loſt upon you : let 
it teach you, that no government, be it what it will, is ab/olutely 
bad: aſſiſt, and do not pull down that to which you are ſubje& : 
let reaſon, preſerved as it were in truſt in ſome corner of Europe, 
ſtill be found among you ; and let not Boileau's and Rocheſter's 


ſatires on human nature ever appear to be founded in general and 
hiſtorical truth. 
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Situation of the Royal Family at the National Af. - 


ſembly, from ten o'clock on Friday morning till 
Monday at noon. 


WHEN the royal family was put into the Lo- 
gographic Box, the miniſters and a few perſons be- 
longing to the Court were permitted to place 
themſelves near their Majeſties. The ſmallneſs of 
the apartment, and the exceſſive heat of the day 
were almoſt enough to ſuffocate them ; but this 
was nothing to the anxieties, the dangers, and the 
horrors of a thouſand different kinds which put 
this deplorable family to ſeverer trials than the 
human heart had ever before endured. The report 
of every cannon ſhot death through the King's 
ſoul : the whizzing of the balls within ten yards 
of the Aſſembly, the cries of the wounded, the 
rage of the populace, that of the addreſſers crowd- 
ing from every entrance into the hall, the bellow- 
ing from the galleries, and the harangues from 
the roſtrum, every circumſtance muſt have made 
the King and Queen conclude that their fate was 
decided. The iron railing, which ſeparated the 
box from the Aſſembly, was, as I before related, 
broken down, that the royal family might get into 
the hall of the members, in caſe the mob ſhould 


break into the box through any of the outer gal- 
leries. 


BE 


| leries. A guard of fifty choſen and faithful men, 
part of the eſcort from the Thuilleries, did duty all 
day on the 1oth, and order was kept up with 
tolerable exactneſs. 


The King, leaning againſt the extremity of the 
box, ſaw and heard every thing with compoſure 
and dignity, He very graciouſly communicated 
his remarks to ſuch of the members as were neareſt 
to his place of retreat. All the inſults that were 
levelled at him did not alter for a ſingle inſtant the 
ſerenity of his looks. He was far above the efforts 
of growling abuſe : its arrows could not reach him. 
Meſſrs. Coutard, Caflon, and Vergniaud, to whom 
he ſpoke one after another, will ſooner or later be 
forced to do him this juſtice, He heard with great 
coolneſs the report from the committee for de- 
throning him, and the decree that confirmed it. 
What regret, in fact, could he feel for the loſs of 
an authority, of which the conſtitution had only 
given him the empty name? And, if he had be- 
fore replied to a miniſter, who upon ſome occaſion 
threw out hints that the power of the National 
Aſſembly was to be increaſed at the expence of 
the royal prerogative, 50 much the better, if they 
employ is for the good of the people; ought not he to 
have the ſame thought now, at a moment when 
they relieved him from the dreadful taſk of go- 
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verning a people, who were made incapable of 
being governed ! 


It was not till one o'clock next morning that 
the King was permitted to come out of the box, 
where he had ſpent ſixteen frightful hours No- 
body could take any refreſhment there, Some 
fruit and water were all that their Majzſties could 
procure from a neighbouring coffee-houſe. The 
Queen inquired, with the greateſt emotion, of 
every perſon who came from the Thui/leries, and 
who could get near her, about the unfortunate 
women whom ſhe had been forced to leave at the 
palace. She had the comfort to hear that they 
got off ſafe, Overcome with heat, fatigue, and 
watching, the dauphin dozed a little on his mo- 
ther's lap. What an affecting fight ! innocence 
aſlcep amidſt the tumults and agitations of regi- 
cide | 


Carl, the colonel of the gendarmerie, was in the 
box with the King. About three o'clock 1a the 
afternoon, a great noiſe was heard in the paſſage 
of the Feuillants. Carl ſaid he would go and in- 
quire what was the matter : he was hardly got out, 
when the uproar increaſed ; their Majeſties wiſhed 
to know the cauſe : they ſhuddered at hearing that 
it was the murder of the unfortunate Carl, who 


hag juſt left them. 


The 
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The miniſters were obliged to leave the King 
at fix o'clock. The Aſſembly juſt paſſed a decree 
for having their papers ſealed up; and this decree 
had been preceded by a declaration, that they no 
longer enjoyed the confidence. of the nation. 
There was not a moment. to be loſt: the King 
commanded them to look to their own ſafety : 
they took leave of his Majeſty and withdrew. The 
account, which they themſclves are preparing to 
give of the affair of the 1oth of Auguſt, obliges 
me to defer, till towards the cloſe of this work, 


ſome private anecdotes of that and the preceding 
day, 


In the courſe of the day, four ſmall rooms were 
got in readineſs, which had been the lodgings of 
the architect of the Feui/lants. The royal family 
was conducted thither. Commiſſioners from the 
Aſſembly, and a detachment cf national guards 
accompanied them. All thoſe. rooms were con- 
tiguous to one another : in the firſt, which ſerved 
as an anti-chamber, five of the gentry who would 
not quit the King, ſlept, or rather watched, 


The royal family was divided in the following 
manner: the King went to bed in the ſecond 
room, half undrefled ; a napkin ſerved him for a 
night cap: the Queen lay in the third room, with 
her children by her ſide: the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
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the Princeſs de Lamballe, and Mrs. de Tourzel 


occupied the laſt room, and lay down as well as 
they could upon matraſſes on the floor, 


Next morning at fix o'clock, they were obliged 
to return to the Lovgographic-box, ſtill ſurrounded 
by a guard, and affailed by the inſults of the mob, 
and the motions of the Aﬀembly ; it was on this 
ſecond morning, that the people, inflamed by 
treacherous ſuggeſtions, came with loud cries to 
demand the lives of the Swiſs who were prifoners 
in the guard-houſe of the Fenillants. The threats, 
with which they made the Aſſembly ring, made 
every body's blood run cold. Vergniaud, who fat 
as preſident, could not help exclaiming, Great 
Gods ! What cannibals! The Aſſembly were ſeized 
with ſo much terror, that M. Caſlon, one of the 
inſpectors of the hall, ran to warn their Majeſties 
to retire into the lobby of their box, as ſoon as 
they ſhould fee the mob force their way through 
the ſentinels. The King and Queen muſt have 
regarded that moment as the laſt of their exiſtence, 
as the ſignal of their death. The King, per- 
fectly tranquil and reſigned, had the preſence of 
mind to tell all his faithful ſervants who were pre- 
ſent, that he wiſhed lo fee them get away out of dan- 
ger. Things remained in this ſtate of violent 
alarm till Pétion and Danton came to inform the 
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houſe that they had quieted the people, and made 
themſelves reſponfible for the Swiſs. 


After another as horrid a day as the preceding 
one, the King went back to the Feuillants, op- 
preſſed with fatigue, on Saturday evening. He 
hoped at length to get ſome little reſt there, and 
to converſe familiarly with thoſe who attended 
him: ſuddenly the national guard on duty at that 
poſt was relieved: thoſe who took their places 
were turbulent, ſuſpicious, and wicked fellows. 
A thouſand proofs of this ſoon appeared. M. 
Grangeneuve, the member for Bordeaux, was at 
the bottom of the whole : he was one of the com- 
mittee of inſpection: their committee-room was 
cloſe by the King's apartment: they thought the 
King converſcd too familiarly with the very ſame 
perſons who had not quitted him for eight and 
forty hours : they wiſhed to deprive him of this 
laſt feeble conſolation. The Aſſembly are told of 
a plot to carry off the royal family: ſome pre- 
tended deputies from the common council inform 
the houſe, that there are ſeveral falſe patroles : 
bow do you expe, ſays one, that wwe can be answer- 
able for the King's life, if we suffer people we know 
nothing of lo get about him Let us have a lift, favs 
M. Choudieu, of all those who attend the King.— 
Let bis guard, ſays another, con/ft of fifteen volun- 
teers, and fificen rendarmes—Ma ke the commanding 
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officer responſible, adds a third. All their motions 
are decreed. Merlin, a member of the committee 
of inſpection, croſſing the outer gallery, perceives 
the Duke de Choiſcul : you are altvays with the 
King, ſays he to him Zes, I have not quitted him, 
and I hope not to be parted from him. —That's well, 
replied Merlin, ſhaking the Duke's hand with a 
ſort of loyalty ; and went directly to vote with 
Grangeneuve. 


It was therefore decreed that the King's guard 
ſhould be changed. The new ſentinels loading 
the royal family with abuſe, the King ſent for the 
commiſſioners who have the care of the hall. M. 
Caſlon, one of them, obſerved to his Majeſty, that 
the national guards were anſwerable for his ſafety; 
that the people wanted to come and tear away 
from his perſon all thoſe of his attendants they 
ſuſpected; that it was therefore neceſſary the latter 
ſhould leave him, and not furniſh any pretext for 
new acts of violence, and ſtill gieater calamities. 
The Queen ſpoke to them with great emotion and 
energy. The King anſwered M. Caſlon coolly ; 
1 am then in prison ! Gentlemen, Charles Il. was more 
fortunate than 1 am: his friends were permitted 10 
flay with him till he went to the gcaſfold. Ah! ill- 
fated prince! he was brought ſo low even on the 
11th of Auguſt, as to envy the lot of the Engliſh 
martyr. | 
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At this inſtant, the King was informed that his 
ſupper was ready. Their Majeſties were waited 
upon, for the laſt time, by the five gentlemen 
before mentioned. The certainty of a ſpeedy 
ſeparation ſpread over this repaſt a mournful 
gloom, impoſſible to be deſcribed: indignation was 
' blended with the tendereſt ſenſibility. The King 
did not eat: he thus enjoyed a litile longer the 
ſad pleaſure of looking at thoſe fond and faithful 
ſouls, before he fell into the hands of barbarians. 
At length they were forced to part. This was a 
heart-rending moment. The King, informed of 
the decree pailed by the Aſſembly for putting 
them vnder arreſt, commands them to quit him : 
he embraces them in the midſt of tears and ſighs: 
he makes them embrace his children : he ſeems to 
bid them an eternal farewel: the Queen ſays to 
them in her own peculiarly impreſſive manner: 1. 
is at this moment, Gentlemen, that we begin to feel all 
the horror of our fituation : you ſoftened it by your 
cares, and your attachment : they hindered us till now 
from perceiving it; and our gratitude..... Juſt as ſhe 
was uttering theſe words, they heard the guard 
coming up to apprehend them; but they had it 
in their power to eſcape by a private ſtair-caſe : 
they then ſeparated to avoid being diſcovered by 
the mob.“ M. de Rohan Chabot, one of them, 


The royal family had come to the Aſſembly without money, 
and without linen. At the moment of parting, every one of 
them 
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was then in a committee- room: he had done duty 
for the preceding night near the King's perſon : 
the earneſtneſs of his manner gave riſe to ſuſpi- 
cions: he was arreſted and dragged to the bar of 
the Aﬀembly, whence he was conveyed to the 
Abbey-priſon, and there butchered among the firſt 
victims on the 2d of September. Excellent young 
man! He thus repaired by an irreproachable con- 
duct for the laſt year, and by his tragical end, the 
error of a moment, for which his youth, and the 
prevalence of deluſion at the time may alſo afford 
an excule.* 


The King and the royal family ſpent the whole 
day on Sunday and the morning of Monday in 


the Logographic Box. Let thoſe, who have ever 


telt the endearments of friendſhip, judge of their 
ſolitude, when deprived of the friends, who for 
two years had never ceaſed to give them proofs of 
the ſincereſt concern, and the moſt affectionate 


them laid at the king's feet all the gold they had. M. Obyer, 
in particular, fearing to be refuſed, threw down fifty guineas on 
the table, and haſtily withdrew. The Queen ſaid to them on 


this occaſion : . Keep your money, gentlemen : you want it more 


than we do: you, I hope, will have longer to live.“ 


M. de Rohan Chabot had been in 1789, aide-de-camp to ge- 
neral Fayette: his papers were ſeized, and a ſeal put upon them. 


Luckilv, he found means to fave and to fend to a friend a very 
valuable manuſcript on the hiſtory of the Jacobins, which had 
been intruſted to his care by one of the miniſters. 


care 


ther 
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care and attachment.“ Their hearts were ready 
to break : what they felt on this account muſt 
have rendered them inſenſible of the freſh inſults 
and outrage they experienced during the debates 
on thoſe days. 


At three o'clock in the afternoon, on Monday 
the 13th of Auguſt, in conſequence of a motion 
made by Manuel, attorney to the common coun- 
cil, a motion which was ſoon paſled into a decree, 
the royal family ſet off in two coaches for the 
Temple: they were two hours on the way thither, 
Petion and Manuel were with the King : the hor- 
rid pleaſure of revenge ſparkled in their eyes : 
theſe two faithleſs magiſtrates, who had been de- 
graded from their office but a month before, now 
fancied themſelves to be two Roman conſuls lead- 
ing their captive to the priſon of the Capitol. 
They had promiſed the Aſſembly to ſhew the royal 
family all the attention and reſpe& due to misfor- 
tune; and they firſt directed their courſe through 
Vendome Place, where they took care to point out 
to their Majeſties the ruins of Lewis the Four- 
teenth's ſtatue. To this firſt ſtroke of bitterneſs 


* Two of thoſe friends Meſſrs de Choiſeul and de Gogulat had 
been of the party on the unfortunate journey to Varennes : they 
had been ſent to the priſon at Orleans; and their diſcharge 


thence had in no ſmall degree contributed to determine the lit g 
to accept the conkiitution. 


WAS 


f 


was added the horror of paſſing through a drunken 


mob, and being expoſed at every ſtep to the 


grofſeſt abuſe. They were at length lodged in 
priſon ; and lodged there by thoſe two ringleaders 
of the riots on the 2oth of June, whom the King 
himſelf had been willing to pardon on the 6th of 
July, when the department, when honour, and 
when France had ſuſpended them from their func- 
tions. 


Thus was impriſoned by his own ſubjects, and 
ſhut up in the moſt cruel ſolitude, the moſt vir- 
tuous of the ſixty- ſix kings who had reigned before 
him on the throne of France ; he who had abo- 
liſhed the uſe of the rack; who had put an end to 
ſervitude ; who had mitigated the hardſhips of pri- 
ſoners ; who had re-eſtabliſhed the French navy; 
ſecured the independence of America; given the firſt 
public accounts from the ſovereign to the nation; 
and firſt invited his people round his perſon to 
aſſiſt him in ſuppreſſing the abuſes which impeded 
and clogged the wheels of government ;—a Kang, 
in whoſe conduct the ſevereſt cenſure could find 
no juſt ground of reproach for eighteen years, 
when the paſſions are moſt inflamed, and in the 
midſt of general corruption and immorality. By 
way of reward then for all this virtue, for all the 
conceſſions he made, and the bleſſings he conferred 
on his people, after three years humiliations and 

ſufferings, 
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ſufferings, he is dragged to a priſon with his wife, 
his fiſter, and his children, by infamous rebels 
by rebels whom his heart would till feel a plea- 
ſure in pardoning. Neither the virtues of their 
Majeſties, nor the graces and innocence of their 
children, nor the purity of Elizabeth could make 
any impreſſion on their hardened tormentors. The 
juſt man, according to the words of God, is in 
irons: his family are impriſoned with him: our 
tears, our wiſhes are poured out and expire on the 
threſhold of the tower that ſhuts them up : let us 


adore Providence, reſpect its decrees, and hope it 
will watch over their lives! 
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APPENDIX TO No. vI. 


yo 1 
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A Letter to M. Pellier. 


SIR, 


N orator, diſtinguiſhed for his talents and 

his integrity, and whoſe judgment in ſtate 

affairs may be depended upon, has publiſhed re- 
flections on the French revolution. He has ex- 
poſed its horrors ; he has juſtly appreciated that 
declaration of the rights of man,—that catechiſm 
of intrigue, where crimes and inſurrections of every 
kind may find their juftification, but where virtue 
is left without the leaſt ſupport. He has victo- 
riouſly combated a ſyſtem ſubverſive of ſociety, 
framed by a plotting incendiary, a diſturber of the 
peace of the univerſe. He has ſounded the alarin 


againſt an evil that threatened his country, and all 


other ſtates: governments have been warned of 
the danger: whence then proceeds this aſtoniſh- 
ing ſtupefaction, this abſurd ſelfiſhneſs, that lull 
them to ſleep on the brink of a precipice, while 


the ſtorm is gathering that muſt ſoon burſt on all 
their heads? 


Would 


US ] 


Would they fain look upon the calamities of 
France only as a fire conſuming their neighbour's 
| houſe, and which might give them an opportunity 
of enriching themſelves by his loſſes? Let them 
know that, at this moment, the party-walls are 
burnt down; and that the flames threaten their 
own dwellings. | 


Is any thing farther neceſſary to rouze them 
from their lethargy 2 Do they wait for the Faco- 
bins to declare war upon them, and to carry it on 
in their new way? Do they mean to give their 


deſtroyers time to prepare the inſtruments of 
death ? 


Let them no longer deceive themſelves: thoſe 
ſanguinary deſpots are from intereſt, and from prin- 
ciple, the enemies of all governments. 


To divide all nations; to ſcatter every where the 
ſeeds of rebellion : ſuch is their practice to open the 
way for their own ſucceſs. 


To keep the people in play, and not allow them time 
to get out of their infatuation : to ſacrifice to their am- 
bitious views thouſands of men in wars which they pre- 
tend are undertaken for the happineſs and liberty of 
mankind : to plunder temples, banks, and public trea- 
furies : to lay bold of every thing of any uſe to them in 
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the countries where they find admiſſion : to create paper 
money: to eftabliſh the credit of their notes on the 
eftates of people landed property, which they will 
ſeize upon whenever their intereſt prompts them: ſuch 
is the ſyſtem of their executive meaſures, 


The following are the grounds of their wars, 
The circulation of the Jacobin papers has been 
prohibited in Germany, Savey, and Spain. They 
directly declare war againſt Germany and Savoy; 
and are going to declare it againſt Spain alſo, 
Their armies are followed by printing-preſſes, as 
by a train of the moſt formidable artillery. Their 
writings will ſoon be diſperſed over thoſe vaſt 
countries, Like the moſt venomous ſerpents, 
they leave their poiſon in the wound they have 
made. 


In the mean time above twenty clubs are eflab- 
liſhed in Prufia : one Anacharſis Cloots is their 
correſpondent at Paris. 


Some are formed in Denmark, in Sweden, in 
Ruſſia, and even in Turkey. | 


Upwards of forty of them exiſt in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; where their ſhocking papers 


circulate under the indulgence of too mild a law. 
We 
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We cannot help afferting, that the laws of any 


country, which permit ſuch a liberty, carry in 
themſelves the principles of their deſtruction. 


The Jacobius make war, or avail themſelves of 
peace, to propagate their doCtrines. They every 
where blow up the ſparks of diviſion and revolt ; 
and inflame the minds of men with a notion of 
uncurbed licentiouſneſs, which they call /iberty : 
every where the mob, incapable of reaſoning, only 
wait for their ſucceſs, to follow their example; 
and, as ſoon as they riſe up in rebellion, are fure 
to find among the Facobius leaders to head them, 
and vigorous aſſiſtance. 


It 1s therefore of the utmoſt importance to all 
governments to check them in the career of their 
ſucceſs, We cannot too often repeat, that - the 


foundations, upon which the Jacobins have erected 


their republic, are ſuch, that if they ſucceed, all 
Europe is undone. 


Let not any government flatter itſelf, that trea- 
ties can ſecure it from the ruin intended by the 
Jacobins. Can any reliance be placed upon trea- 
ties made with profligate wretches, guilty and ca- 
pable of every crime; with wretches, whoſe ſpirit 


never changes, though their perſons are renewed 


at certain periods, leaving their ſucceſſors an Kruſe 
E e 2 ever 


* 


* 
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ever ready for violating any treaties whenever i ir 
may be dictated by their intereſt ? 


W hat treaty can be depended upon with a gang 
who are taking rapid ſtrides to univerſal empire by 
a new route; who with perfidious ſubtlety know 
how to yield temporary advantages to thoſe they 
are now in treaty with, merely to avoid having too 
many enemies to ſtruggle with at once; but who 
allo know how to derive from thoſe very advan- 
tages they ſeem to give up, the ſubſtantial benefit 
of ſcattering, by means of their agents, the ſeeds 
of a revolution like that in France, from which 
they are ſure to reap an abundant harveſt, as they 
have already done by ſimilar manœuvres in their 
own country. x 


Let not ſuch artifice then impoſe upon men of 
wealth and independence; men of landed, monied, 
or funded intereſt ; or, in ſhort, on the reſpectable 
part of the community, who have any property, 
and wiſh to live in peace in their own country. 
Revolutions are deſirable only for factious deſpe- 
radoes, who have nothing to loſe either in point 
of character or fortune. I beg them for a moment 
to caſt their eyes on France. 


Who are at the head of affairs there? Rufhans. 
Who fill all the FACES in their monſtrous admi- 
niſtrations? 
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niſtrations? Their accomplices. Men of eſtates 
are ſtripped of them: men of monied, or funded 
property are robbed of it: merchants are obliged 
to hide their merchandize : all liberty, except that 
of joining with the Zacobins, and talkipg as they 
do, is a capital crime: religion and morality are 
at an end: monuments and churches are pulled 
down, profaned, ſold ; and in the midſt of the 
moſt horrid anarchy, crimes of all ſorts are ſeen, 
as it were, hovering over the entire ſurface of one 
of the fineſt countries in the world. The national 
debt has been more than tripled ſince the begin- 
ning of the revolution : commerce and agriculture 
are ruined : thoſe ſources of the wealth of France 
are dried up: the hands, tlat could have made 
them flow again, are ſacrificed to the ambition of 
a gang of ruffians, who purchaſe the moſt trifling 
ſucceſs with the blood of thouſands, whom they 
have deluded by the hope of a chimerical liberty. 
To ſum up the whole in a word, the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly had covered France with ruins : the 
Facobins have even deſtroyed thoſe very ruins ; and 
have made the fineſt kingdom in Europe an object 
of pity to its moſt inveterate enemies. 


Is there any man of character and virtue, who 
muſt not ſhudder at the idea, that if this revolu- 
tion, with all its train of alarming conſequences, 
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which the FJacobius want to introduce into his 
country ? 


Is there any real Engliſhman, who, upon ſeeing; 
ſuch a frightful mountain of evils threatening to 
fall down upon this flouriſhing kingdom, will not 
immediately cry out to his fellow- citizens to take 
up arms to exterminate thoſe monſters ? | 


What! is it poſſible that France, puniſhed in fa 
difaſtrous a manner for . the fault, or rather the 
crime ſhe committed in favouring the revolution 
in America, whence her own took 1ts rife, ſhould 
in vain hold out fo dreadful a warning to the uni- 
verſe that has witneſſed her puniſhment, and her 
calamities ! 


What! are the conqueſts, lately added by the 
brave Cornwallis to the vaſt poſſeſſions of the Eng- 
liſh in the eaſt ; are their Weſt India iſlands, and 
Cænada to ſhare the fate of Sr. Domingo! 


What! is that bank ſo rich, ſo ſolid, that ſacred 
depoſitary of the wealth and confidence of almoſt 
all the people, to become the prey of infamous 
rebels; and to involve in its ruin the credit of the 
nation, and the fortunes of the greater part of the 
kingdom ! 


What! 
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What ! is that liberty, which the Engliſh- enjoy 
n their happy conſtitution, to be annihilated 
before licentiouſneſs, and to fink under the efforts 
of a profligate faction! 


I that arſenal, which has not its equal in the 
world, with thoſe numerous fleers, thoſe dock- 
yards, and thoſe prodigious ſtores ; in ſhort, is 
every thing, which ſecured to this powerful iſland 
its glory, its grandeur, its opulence, and the ſove- 
reignty of the ſeas, to fall into the hands of Jaco- 
bins, the curſed inſtruments of univerſal ruin! 


No. It is impoſſible but the brave and ſpirited 
aſſertors of the rights of all citizens muſt ſee 
through the deep deſigns of the moſt cruel, and 
the moſt dangerous enemies of this empire; and 
muſt perceive the neceſſity of being beforehand 
with their plots. 


It is impoſſible but they muſt crowd round their 
government, to concert with it the moſt effectual 
meaſures for extinguiſhing ſuch a contagion. . 


i 


It is impoſſible but they muſt conjure their go- 
vernment, in the name of their juftly alarmed 
country, not to pay any farther regard to the petty 
intereſts of a few avaricious and thoughtleſs mer- 
Chants, and ſpeculators, of whom the Jacobius buy 


Ee4 proviſions, 
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proviſions, which enhances their price here, and 
arms, which thoſe banditti will ſoon, perhaps, em- 
ploy againſt England itſelf. 


It 1s impoſſible but they muſt repreſent to their 
rulers, that England would in vain ftrive to increaſe 
its wealth with all the gold, which is the fruit of 
Facobin guilt, if, to procure that gold, it gave them 
time, and ſupplied them with the means of ruin- 
ing itſelf, 


It is impoſſible but all orders of the ſtate muſt 
unite with government in the meaſures neceſſary to 
fave the liberty, property, lives, and honour of the 
inhabitants of England; and muſt adviſe their ſo- 
vereign to join his natural allies, and even to for- 
get ſome poſhble cauſes of complaint againſt an 
old enemy, that a general coalition of princes may 
take place, before any of them 1s weakened by 
conſiderable loſſes, in order to make a combined 
and well-ſupported effort, which may cruſh, at 
one blow, the enemies of human nature, who dare 
to call themſelves its friends, at the very moment 
that their politics, their murders, and their devaſ- 
tations threaten to replunge Europe into all the 
horrors of thoſe paſt ages, the very hiſtory of 
which even now makes us ſhudder. 


tel 
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M. Peltier's Anſwer. 
SIR, 


HERE are certain periods of corruption in 

the hiſtory of ages, when great calamities 

are neceſſary to bring men to a ſenſe of great 

truths. We, no doubt, had reached that moment 

fixed upon by the wrath of heaven, ſince we feel 
its ſcourges in ſo terrible a manner. 


Heaven had ſtruck almoſt all ſovereigns with 
blindneſs and hardneſs of heart: they did not riſe 
at once to cruſh the monſter that threatened to 
devour them ; and ſome of them have already dil- 
appeared. Already the Elector of Mentz, the 
Prince of Liege, the Biſhop of Spires, the Duke of 
Savoy, the Sovereign of the Low Countries are ſcat- 
tered like the birds of the ſouth before a northern 
blaſt : powerful armies are ſhrunk into nothing: 
weak and timid Europe waited for their ſucceſs to 
declare itſelf : defeats having taken place, inſtead 
of victories, it has endeavoured to hide its own 
weakneſs under the name of neutrality. Thus it 
proclaimed its impotence; and ſucceſsful guilt 
ſoon declared itſelf without the leaſt reſerve : it 
ſolemnly decreed, in the face of the univerſe, war 


againſt 


- 


againſt all governments „in the name of all their ſub. 


Jes; aſſiſtance and protection to all inſurgents. —In 


conſequence of this, Dumourier marches off to- 
wards Vienna: Kellerman directs his courſe to 
Rome: Holland is on the point of being invaded : 
Naples, Venice, Genoa are in the convulſions of. 
death: the fate of Berlin is only adjourned : 
Madrid trembles: a young courtier has there ſuc- 
ceeded in the miniſtry an old philoſopher ; and is 
not likely to manage the reins of government with 
more ſkill than his predeceſſor : laſtly, Srockholm 
and Peterſburg look upon their remoteneſs and 
their ice as the beſt ramparts againſt the progreſs 
of our miſſionaries. ä 


Every thing, however, has its ſtated limits; and 


the inviſble hand, which has cotrected Europe, 


will not ſuffer it to periſh ; but will uphold it 


*againſt its deſtructive enemies. As virtue is not 


the baſis of their power, it muſt neceſſarily crum- 
ble: whoever founds an empire without morality, 
builds upon ſand, ſays the ſcripture; and the royal 
Prophet, above three thouſand years ago, foretold 
the now approaching fate of theſe innovators: 
Nik Dominus edificaverit domum, in vauum' laborave- 
runt qui ædiſicant cam. That inviſible hand has 
placed in the midſt of Europe two nations, to 
whom morality, good ſenſe, and energy ſeem to 


-have been given in perpetual truſt, in order to 


PT event 
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pte vent the total ſubverſion of human nature. BotH 
of them equally ſecured, one by the ſea, and the 
other by rocks and mountains, they are to be the 
great barriers that will check the diffuſion of thoſe 
new doctrines. Switzerland and England will ſave 
Europe. They have expreſſed their intentions; 


and Facobiniſm has recoiled at the ſound. Vice 
cannot ſtand before the glance of virtue. 


Baniſh then your fears, Sir.— This flouriſhing 
land, which now affords an aſylum to ſo many 
unfortunate refugees, will not be agitated by the 
troubles of our native country ; but its influence 
will re-animate all the other powers. Its long 
neutrality has been found fault with; but had 
thoſe, who found fault, a clear idea, or a juſt per- 
ception that the partial efforts of its fovereign muſt 
have proved very inadequate ; that England could 
not act with effect, unleſs the whole nation de- 
clared war againſt thoſe diſturbers of the public 
peace; that, in order to rouze ſo great a nation, 
it was neceſſary that time ſhould gradually diſcover 
to all ranks of this truly good people the reality of 
our crimes which had been ſo artfully diſguiſed, 
the character of the criminals, the rapine of the 
rioters, the diſtreſs and miſery that poured down 
upon all claſſes of people, the ſtagnation of com- 
merce, the ruin of manufactures, the decline of the 
arts: it was neceſſary that they ſhould ſee with 

their 
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their own eyes the affecting ſpectacle of thouſands 
of citizens ſtript of their property, exiled, out- 
lawed (1); women and children crying out for 
their huſbands and fathers, and miſerably torn 
from their embraces: it was neceſſary that our 
tears ſhould melt every heart, 1n order to excite a 
perfect unanimity between the nation and the go- 
vernment ; for, Sir, it cannot be diſſembled, that 
the army of the enemy conſiſts of more than five 
hundred thouſand men: they have for their auxi- 
haries the banditti of every country: they have 
_ immenſe treaſures at their diſpoſal ; and may re- 
new them every year by terror (2) : all the virtue 
in the world then muſt combine its forces ; muſt 
collect round this focus of deſtruction z muſt 
compreſs it on every fide ; and not ſuffer one ſpark 
to fly off, or to remain unextinguiſhed, The 
example of England will ſurcly be followed; and 
the guilty will at length be puniſhed. 


Bleffed be for ever thoſe Aſſociations formed all 
over Great Britain, under the auſpices of liberty 
and property, to ſupport the conſtitution againſt 
the attacks of republicans and levellers. Their 
numerous members are ſenſible that, in a republic, 
ſome citizen becomes ſooner or later too powerful 
for the laws; but that, in a monarchy, nobody 
can be as powerful as the monarch, who is the 
guardian of the laws: they have ſeen by the 
. examples 
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examples both of ancient and modern times, that, 
in a republic, the people are always ſeeking after 
liberty; but that, in a well-conſtituted monarchy, 
they always enjoy it. In fact, one might ſay, that 
Providence has fixed a throne in every country, 
and that ſociety ſuffers a ſort of violence, when 
that throne is not filled: the moment it is, ambi- 
tion trembles, and dares not to approach otherwiſe 
than with reſpect that ſeat to which its aſpiring 
views might have been directed. Monarchy, by 
giving a head to any ſtate, or community, inſures 
an all- powerful protector to the liberty and tran- 
quillity of its members; and were even this the 
only advantage it had over a republican govern- 
ment, nothing more would be neceſſary to entitle 
it to our preference. 


Bleſſed be that happy conſtitution, wherein de- 


mocracy preſerves its energy, without danger; 


ariſtocracy its wealth and knowledge, without 
pride; and the royal authority all its ſtrength to 
put in motion the ſprings of government, without 
violence; a happy combination of powers nicely 
balanced, to promote the freedom, the virtue, and 
political conſequence of the nation. 


Bleſſed be that government, which in due time 
has awed the factious into ſilence; has put a ſtop to 
oy; has diſmiſſed from office | men who dit- 
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graced their employments by their opinions; has 
called together the repreſentatives of the ſtate; 
and has made a diſplay of its ſtrength ſufficient to 
terrify the wicked, without giving any alarm to 
the man of property. 


Alas! it was thus that, in our ill fated country, 
we begged, we conjured all the people of property 
in the kingdom to rally round the throne. Far 
leſs prudent than the Engliſh, our maſters in poli- 


tical ceconomy, the ſyſtem of vanity prevailed 


among us over that of property ; and our preten- 
fions hindered our precautions. We fee now more 
clearly than ever the very bad plan of defence 
which was adopted by the French nobility. It is 


now, though too late, that we may form a juſt 


opinion of the unaccountable frenzy, which, at 
the ſuggeſtion of a few ambitious individuals, 
drove molt of the people of property out of the 
kingdom, and has covered all the nobility with 
deeper mourning than the battles of Creſſy, Poitiers, 
and Agincourt. 


Do not entertain the ſame fears for the fate of 
England. One of its eminent writers very juſtly 
compares the clamour of the Engliſh revolutioniſts 
to the ruſtling of graſs-boppers, while the peaceful 
bull feeds quietly under the ſhade of the royal 


oak. Their inflammatory newſpapers are already 
ſup- 
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ſuppreſſed: their preachers of rebellion are taken 
up: the Bank, the Tower are guarded againſt any 
fdden attack: the militia is called out by the 
King, and 1s under his command, not under that 
of a fagious general: internal peace is ſecured: 
numerous fleets are ordered out to prevent us 
diſtant poſſeſſions from being annoyed : the whole 
body politic 1s to be united to its head, loyally to 
ſupport every vigorous meaſure; and Engliſh 
freedom will enjoy repoſe, undiſturbed by the 
engines of {edition or deſpotiſm. 

Permit me, however, to differ from you, Sir, in 
opinion with reſpect to the coalition which you 
think neceſſary to extinguiſh he Facobin volcano. 
Experience has demonſtrated, that from the time 
of Agamemnon down to that of M. d'Orvilliers, 
and of the Duke of Brunſwick, that all thoſe great 
aſſociations of kings, thoſe confederacies of dif- 
ferent powers, thoſe combined fleets and armies 
have ſeldom or never accompliſhed their purpoſe ; 
and certainly there never was a more unfayourable 
moment than the preſent for the renewal of a coa- 
lition which has ſo lately failed. If it be impoſſible 
at any time to guard againſt the evils ariſing from 
private animoſities, and from the uſual jealouſies 
and rivalſhip that are kept up between the inhabi- 
tants of neighbouring ſtates, how much more are 
they to be now dreaded, when inflamed by defeats, 


ang 
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and by the ſecret correſpondence which the 7aco- 
bins have publiſhed to increaſe the diſunion and 
mutual antipathy of troops that ought to be 


actuated by the fame intereſt and the ſame ſenti- 
ment. The difference of diſcipline between the 


ſeveral armies would be another inſurmountable 


obſtacle. The difficulty of putting ſo many ſprings 
in motion, and of making them at the ſame time 
agree exactly, would give a vaſt advantage to the 
propagators of republicaniſm, who dictate from 
their cells quick and preciſe orders, and have 
them executed with the rapidity of lightning. 
Theſe deſperadoes muſt be attacked, as it were, 
by foraging parties; and they muſt be poured in 
upon from every quarter at once. The ridiculous 


idea of a congreſs and of a combined army has 


been too long the grand effort of European poli- 
tics; too long have ſovereigns been the dupes of 
the moſt infignificant miniſters: they muſt now 
break through the old routine of diplomatic for- 


mality, and even through the rules of their tactics: 


fury alone can repel the onſets of madneſs : the 


enthuſiaſm of order muſt be oppoſed to the enthu- 


fiaſm of licentiouſneſs : the royal diadem muſt 
either pull down the Jacobin bonnet, or will be 
pulled down by it: the leaſt contract with ſuch 
elements is of the utmoſt danger: the greateſt 
error of all would be to make priſoners : the con- 
tagion would ſoon infect all the bodies within its 


atmoſ- 
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atmoſphere, and would render the diſeaſe incurahle. 


Humanity may ſhudder at .thoſe dictates of poli- 


tical neceſſity ; but ſurely no plea of humanity 
can be urged by thoſe unfeehng monſters, who 
condemn. to death the women and old men that 
fled from the daggers of the ſecond of September, 
Can they, or dare they complain, that the ſpirit 
of conqueſt is ſubſtituted for that of rapine, when 
they ſee the lawful owner come ſword in hand to 
recover the field which was wreſted from him by 
the force of ſpears ? 


But I perceive my pen is hurried on by the 
warm impulſe of my feelings. I was ſpeaking of 
an emigrant proprietor going back to regain by 
conqueſt his paternal eſtate, or to die upon the 
ſpot, where he enjoyed all the ſweeteſt inter- 
changes of affection. Vain hope! Thoſe unhappy 
men have not even the ſmall conſolation left to 
think that their bones will ever reſt near the bones 
of their parents, or their aſhes ever mix with the 
aſhes of their fore-fathers. Foreign conqueſt is 
become inevitable. Barbarus has ſegeres ! 


That brilliant army of princes and of nobility 
no longer exiſts, where ſo much luxury and folly 
were at firſt made amends for by ſo much honour 
and courage, and have been fince ſucceeded by fo 
much miſery and deſpair. The King's brothers, 
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who even ſurpafs him in wretchedneſs, are gon“ 
to hide their forced inactivity in the courts of the 
north and of the ſduth. England 1s now the lurk: 
ing place of half their aſſociates in misfortüne (4). 
If, however, they profit by the examples of virtue, 
order, and good ſenſe, which muſt ſtrike them in 
this kingdom, their difaſters will have a valuable 
effect; and vain illuſions will ceaſe for ever to 
afflict 2 minds. "I | 


Sovereigns then muſt unifob i in 1793 the lf 
reſources of their power; and muſt, above all 
things, miſtruſt the opinions of their miniſters, 
When the Crown is attacked, every man in admi- 
niſtration- ſhould have but one opinion. Let it 
be remembered that the King attended to M. 
Necker; and that from the report delivered to his 
Majeſty by the latter on the 28th of December 
1788, till the fame miniſter's funeral oration (5) 
of Lewis XVI. there was not an interval of quite 
four years. If the lucky Dumourier has conquer- 
ed all Brabant in a fortnight, he is indebted for 
his ſucceſs to the niggardly plan of Laſcy, the 
miniſter, who fancied that 30,000 men would be 
enough to guard an immenſe and quite-open fron- 
tier, againſt citadels and the prodigious numbers 
of the French. Let M. de Laſcy had before given 
a ſpecimen of his military ſkill by the manner in 
une! he defended and loſt a few years fince the 

Bannat 
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Banriat of Temeſwar with an extended line of 


troops. The deſtruction of the F rench nobility 
is owing to the inhuman ſyſtem purſued by Meflrs. 
de Mercy and de Breteuil, in repreſenting a cap- 
tive King otherwiſe than by an active regency.— 
Old Duranda, quite puffed up with the philoſo- 
phical correſpondence carried on between him, 
Diderot, and Condorcet, hindèred his maſter from 
ſupporting the character which a Bourbon ſhould- 
have ſhewn to the world upon ſuch an occaſion; 
and his ſucceſſor (7), w Hare ver may be his energe- 
tic powers, will not find in che opinion of thoſe 
about him that firm ſupport for which his maſter 
has occaſion.—I do not ſpeak of other cabinets, 
where the ſpirit of Facobini/m, or what is ſtill worſe, 
the ſpirit of terror has ſpread its influence more or 
leſs; nor ſhall I take notice of the ſtrange choice 
made of a philoſophic general to put a ſtop laſt 
Auguſt to a philoſophical revolution (8): my pre- 
ſent object is to point out to ſovereigns the neceſ- 
fity of their defending, hand to hand, their prero- 
gatives and their perſons; and to declare how 
much I am overjoyed, like you, at the example of 


ſound policy ſet them by the people of England at 
the preſent moment. 


'The F rench Tepublicans, however, Rill flatter 
themſelves they ſhall form ſome alliances on the 
Continent, Let them ſuppreſs then for that pur- 


poſe 
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poſe the diſguſting report of their debates. Who 
would, or who could enter into any treaty with 
men who have already deceived Europe twice; 


who having firſt compelled governments to ſtoop 
to a level with a d' Andrẽ and a Chapellier, obliged 


them afterwards to ſink ſtill lower to, a Briſſot? the 
Muſt they be brought down at laſt to an equality the 
with a Marat and a Jourdan, when theſe (hall have ch: 
wreſted from the Briſſot faction (9) its unſteady | = 
power; and would George the Third's miniſter - * 
be degraded to treat with'a Robeſpierre? No.— 3 
The French republic can have no allies: no power the 
can acknowledge it; perpetual war is then its lot; reſe 
for it is with bodies politic the ſame as with indi- ma? 
viduals; where friendſhip is impoſſible, hatred be- lian 
comes a duty. | _ 

| | 
| I conclude this letter, already too long, with S, 
1 my hearty concurrence in your wiſhes, Sir, for the uſu; 
extinction of that impious race; and remain, with the 1 
ſincere reſpect, ferre 
firſt 
Your's, &c. nm 
| | of pr 
| value 
| Pens ſhall 
| our i 
(: 
Petic 
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(1) Tux hatred of the enemies of the refugees purſues 
them even to the hoſpitable land where they have found 
ſhelter. Stript of all property, and of courſe unable to diſ- 
charge any former pecuniary claims on them, ſame of their 
notes have been bought up by the Jacobins, and ſent to fo- 
reigners reſiding in London, Thus, by the help of a falſe 
cath, theſe unfortunate men may be deprived of their laſt 
means of ſubſiſtence ; and the victims, that eſcaped from 
the Abbey-priſon, may be committed to Newgate. It was 
reſerved for us to ſet this-laſt example of barbarity ! But we 
may, and ought to hope, that the wiſdom of the Britiſh Par- 
liament will interfere : it is not by. real Engliſhmen, but by 
— that this ſcandalous trade is carried on here. 


(2) Several aſi of the church-lands, having been 
forced to emigrate as well as others, have already ſeen that 
uſurped property put up a ſecond time to ſale ; and ere long, 
the ſecond fraudulent buyer will, in his turn, ſee them trans- 
ferred to other hands. Such a ſyſtem of revenue appears at 
firſt fight inexhauſtible ; but a little reflection muſt con- 
vince us, that, in leſs than four years, theſe violent changes 
of property will render the beſt eſtates in France of no more 
value than lands on the banks of Lake Ontario. When we 
ſhall have reached the point ſo emphatically predicted to be 
our immediate fate ; a Republic and miſery, 


(3) In the Conſtituent Aſſembly, when the virtuous 
Petion, and the incorruptible Robeſpierre were paying their 
court to the banditti, at the expence of reafon and juſtice, 

Ff3 they 
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they were warm advocates for the abolition of capital pu- 
niſhments. Their ſpeeches may be referred to. But no 
ſooner are the banditti and Robeſpierre become the maſters, 
than death hangs over every head: the cloſe, the burden of 
every law is, under pain of death. Does any body fly from 
thoſe gentlemen, to eſcape Captain Rotundo's club? No- 
thing leſs than death can atone for ſuch a crime | After this 


truſt to the _——— of philoſophers : 


(4) A juſt idea of the ſtate of the emigrants cannot be 
formed from ſeeing only thoſe who have reached the Engliſh 
coaſt, It is at Maeſtricht, in Holland, in the Electorates, 
that we ſhould view the ſhattered fragments of the army of 
the Princes. It is like the ſacking of Jeruſalem, or the in- 


vaſion of Mexico. The pen ſhrinks from the deſcription of 
ſuch ſcenes. But from this one circumſtance we may judge | 


of their diſtreſs ; that a part of them preferred returning to 
France, and expoſing themſelves to certain death, rather 
han drag on a life of ſhame and miſery in a foreign land. 


It is well known with what barbarity the municipality of | 


Paris ordered the heads of nine emigrants, who were taken 
in the retreat of the combined armies, to be ſtruck off, The 
Princes had 300 priſoners at their diſpoſal : they ſent them 


back to France. Can we want any farther proof of the dif- | 


ference between two cauſes ? The nine emigraſts had all 
been life-guards : they were among the ſick in the rear of 
the army: of courſe they were not made priſoners with arms 
in their hands, 


It may ſeem worthy of remark, as being one of the ſin- 


partes of this revolution, that it was on the fifth of Octo- 
ber, 
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_ - her, a ſecond time, that the liſe- guards wete- fired upon by 


the national guards; without being able to return the fire. 
The combined armies-were retreating : the corps of French 
emigrants had received orders to repair to Stenay, where the 
Princes flept on the fifth of October. The ſignal for 


mounting horſe was given at two. o'clock. in the morning. 
About five o'clock, as the column of life-guards were aſcend- 


ing an eminence to get into the Stenay road, they heard a 
briſk cannonade from two pieces planted at the corner of a 
wood, The life-guards were expoſed to ſeveral ſhot, which 


. fortunately killed only ſome of their horſes. A detachment 


of about eighteen hundred horſe and foot then ſallied out of 
the wood. . This party had ſet off from Sedan with the hope 


of taking the Princes in the night; and they would probably 
have effected their purpoſe, if juſt ſuſpicions of ſuch a de- 
| ſign, had not prompted the emigrant.commanders to ſound 
t horſe at ſo early an hour, The life-guards being ſeparat- 
ed from the enemy by a lloping morals, which made it im- 
: poſſible to attack them in front, were obliged to receive 
f their fire without returning it. The Marſhal de Broglio 
| immediately ordered them to draw up on the high road, fo 


as to get round the wood, which they did. The Iriſh bri- 
gades, conſiſting of the regiments of Berwick, of Walſh, and 
of the Duke of Fitzjames, their colonel at their head, 'ad- 
vanced with fixed bayonets to the right of the wood. The 
patriots, frightened at this manceuvre, retreated with their 
cannon. Berwick, however, came up to a great part of 
them; and the horſe gendarmerie, with M d'Autichamp 
at their head, charged in the plain all thoſe who came out 
of the wood. The patriots loſt in this action 1 50 men kil- 
led, and 50 taken priſoners. The emigrants loſt but one 
man, M. de la Porte, aid-de-camp to M. d'Autichamp. 


| * was * by a national guard, whoſe life he had 


F 4 ſaved: 
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ſaved: the indignation, with which this act of ferocity filled 


the gendarmerie, was the cauſe of their ſetting fire to four 
villages that were burned on that day. FR 


- 
? % 
* 


(5) I give this name to the defence of Lewis XVI. lately 
publiſhed by Mr. Neckar, under the title of „ ad- 
dreſſed to the French Nation, &c. 


(6) M. de Laſcy is the ſole cauſe of the conqueſt of 


Brabant. He thought, according to his uſual ſyſtem of nig- 
gardlineſs, that 30,000 men were ſufficient for its defence, 


and he loſt all. Dumourier is indebted for his ſuccefs ſole- | 
Iy to the multitude of ſmall bodies he had to encounter. 


He was never faced by more than 14,000 men. This was 
the whole amount of the Auſtrian army at the battle of 
Jemappe. It wasattacked by more than 60,000 men, who, 


notwithſtanding, advanced flowly, under cover of a train of 
artillery of four-and-twenty pounders, the fire of which was 


returned only by eight pounders. Dumourier's diſpoſition 
of his forces was worthy the originality of his genius : the 
flower of his troops of the line, which he reſerves perhaps 
for ſome better occaſion, was placed in the rear of the corps 
of national volunteers, with cannon pointed at them in caſe 
of treachery or deſertion, Before the battle, Dumourier 
harangues his volunteers, and tells them, that they were the 
perſons who had effected the revolution, and that it was their 
duty to maintain it, The mutual jealouſy of Duke Albert 
and of General Beaulieu was of till more ſervice to him 
than his own arrangements, In fact, had Beaulieu's advice 


been taken, the Auſtrians would have attacked the enemy 


in the night, and thus rendered their heavy cannon uſeleſi. 
The 
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The Duke; guided by M. de Sekendorff, his aid- de- camps 
would not agree to it; and the battle took place, Juſt ac- 
cording to Dumourier's wiſhes. Even then, if the Au 
trians had been properly ſupplied with heavy cavalry, they 
muſt have gained the victory. Such cavalry would have 
deſtroyed the center of Dumourier's army, after the ſhock 
it received from the Hungarians ; and the whole army muſt 
then have been cut to pieces, Huſſars and light horſe 
could never make any effectual impreſſion on ſuch num- 
bers of cloſe-embodied infantry. The dragoons of La Tour 
and of Cobourg, and above all the four battalions of Hun- 
garian grenadiers of Bardedetzky, Morzin, Lowen, and 
Puckler, performed prodigies of valour, but to no manner 
of purpoſe. Yet the regiments of Saxe, Berchiny, and 
Royal Germans, with the life-guards and the gendarmerie, 
had been for above a fortnight at Liege, ready with their 


ſervices, if called upon : miniſterial formalities were in the 
way | 


Dumourier's victory coſt him between eight and ten 
thouſand men: Beaulieu loſt only fifteen hundred: beſides, 
one cannot give the name of an overthrow, or route, to the 
retreat of an enemy who loſe none of their artillery. The 
gaſconade of Dumourier's having only three hundred men 
killed and fix hundred wounded was very ſoon detected by 


the very proſecutions commenced againſt the contractors for 
the hoſpital- beds. 


After the taking of Bruſſels, the ſame œconomical plan 
of defence was ſtill purſued. It was imagined that the 
whole courſe of the Meuſe could be ſecured by detach- 
ments: Clairfait and Staray near Liege with 8,000 men, 
Beaulieu under the walls of Namur with 12,000, a large 


body 
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body at Huy, and ſome garriſons, conſtituted all the broken 
remains of the Brabant army. They were unable to pre- 
vent Namur, Liege, and General Staray from falling before 
the enemy. Half the preparations ſince made to recover 
Brabant, would in due time have defeated all Dumourier's 
attempts to penetrate into it, 


(7) M. de Godoi, who, from the rank of a commas 
life-guard, is become in leſs than two years Duke of Aleu- 
dia, and Prime Miniſter. UI” 


(8) Notwithſtanding what I have before ſaid of the Duke 
of Brunſwick, I cannot ſee him come forward upon the ſtage 
again, without once more taking ſome notice of the campaign 
which was attended with ſuch dreadful conſequences, and 
of the faults that prevented its ſucceſs. I muſt here add 
ſome farther particulars to the details already given. 


We have ſeen, that the principal cauſe of the retreat was 

the inſufficiency of the combined armies, and the miſtaken 
idea that was formed of the patriots,  'The commander in 
Chief is not only blameable for this wrong calculation ; but 
it is farther objected to him, that thoſe armies never amount- 
ed even to the number given out;—that of courſe ſieges 
and proper means of communication were impraQticable ; 
that the war was entered upon too late ;—that the worſt 
ſteps had been taken to ſecure ſupplies of proviſions ;—that 
there were only enough for 50,000 men, when there were 
100,000 mouths to feed ;—that the tranſports had been ab- 
ſurdly ordered down the Moſelle, a river which ceaſes to be 
navigable in the months of July, Auguſt, and September; 
that 
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that the counter-revolution was undertaken withoat any 
particular and well-concerted plan, nearly as the revolution 
was begun by Neckar and La Fayette and that the fai- 
lure of the one is not more to be wondered at than the diſ- | 
aſters of the other, as the Duke of Brunſwick, deeply im- 
preſſed with the maxims of the club of 1789, eſteemed 
Neckar, pitied La Fayette, deſpiſed all the Generals he had 
under his command, loved only himſelf, and conſulted no- 
body but M. de Tempellroff, the commander of the Pruſ- 
ſian artillery. | 


This Prince was choſen generaliſſimo, from his great re- 
putation, the grounds of which had not been duly examined, 
Sufficient regard had not been paid to his irreſolute charac- 
ter, and to his well known ſelf- love, which made him greedy 
of renown, without being willing to ſhare any part of it with 
others. Beſides, a General of a philofophic, and of what is 
called a philanthropic caſt, was very unfit to conduct an en- 
terprize againſt men, whv, by employing the moſt deteſtable 
means to accompliſh their ends, often rendered extremely 
rigorous meaſures neceſſary, and which ought to have been 
followed up to their full extent, and without any heſitation, 
This defect in the Duke's character diſcovered itſelf com- 
pletely, when he was placed at the head of an enterprize, 
which particularly required the greateſt energy, and the 
greateſt perſeverance. The talents of this Prince were by 
no means ſufficient to ward off the inconveniencies that muſt 
have inevitably reſulted from his defects. 

In conſequence of his greedineſs for undivided glory, he 
would enter into, and regulate himſelf all the minuteſt de- 
tails. He therefore ſuffered nobody to aſſiſt him in his la- 
bours but a quarter-maſter, two aid- de- camps, and a ſecre- 


tary. 
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tary. The whole direction of the ordnance and artillery 
was intruſted to a ſingle man, whom the Duke dared not 
to contradict in the ſmulleſt particular, and whofe jealous 
| character, like that of the General, would not admit of 
any adviſers. This circumſtance entirely defeated the re- 
folution taken to join ten officers of the nen artillery to 
the Pruſſian army. 

Notwithſtanding all this, the Duke himſelf was the mere 
took of 2 commiffioner of the war- office, who acted as muf- 
ter- maſter general, and had alſo the direction of proviſions 
ſor the ſupply of the mY an appointment the moſt i _— 
dicious imaginable. 


Thus then, the very General, who never conſulted, but 
weated with difregard the old officers of his army, and who 
ſkewed as little reſpect to the Auſtrian Generals whom he 
made feet his fupremacy in command, was literally the moſt 
humble fervant of his maſter of the ordnance, and of his 
mufter-mafter, with whom he never ventured to aſſume a 


wne of authority, 


It is therefore evident, that the Duke of Brunſwick's 
perſonal character rendered him very unequal to the ar- 
duous taſk, which had been inconſiderately intruſted to his 
charge, and which he had the prefumption to undertake. 


Some little difcretion in the ordinary affairs of life, which 
is commonly attended to by men of middling talents, and 
which gives their conduct an impoſing appearance of wiſ- 
dom and probity, joined with great application to military 
details, and with much vigilance and affiduity in the eaſy 
adminiſtration of a petty ſtate, was ſufficient to raiſe the 


reputation of a Prince, whote bravery in his youth bordered 
even 
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even upon temerity ; who was ſucceſsful in an enterprize 
in Holland: favoured by all the blunders of his adverſaries, 
which covered his crown ; flattered by the great Frederick 
in his writings ; cried up by the literati, the diſpenſers of 
fame in the preſent age ; and praiſed by foreigners whom 
he had viſited abroad, or entertained at his own court with 
extreme politeneſs. 


It was chiefly in conſequence of the Duke's reputation, 
| that the Emperor had determined with admirable greatneſs 
of ſoul to intruſt him with the command of his armies, ' 
though the Duke, from his own rank and title, muſt have 
deen at the head of a Pruſſian army, where the King of 
Pruſſia was to attend in perſon to gather the greater part of 
the laurels which were ſo confidently anticipated to ſpring 
from the ſucceſs of the campaign. 


Far from ſhewing a grateful ſenſe of the Emperor's gene- 
roſity, the Duke of Brunſwick ſeemed to have made a point 
of rendering the Auſtrian armies incapable of executing any 
brilliant enterprize. He never left any of thoſe armies ei- 
ther in ſufficient force, or for a ſufficient time in any place, 
to be able to attempt, or to complete any uſeful operation. 


He ſtript the frontiers on the fide of Brabant, and or- 
dered the ſiege of Lifle, with a detachment of troops that 
could not even ſurround the place. The army of Prince 
Eſterhazy was alſo weakened, by ſending off the Count 
d' Erbach's corps to make an attempt upon Thionville, at 
the very time that a vigorous reſiſtance, encouraged by the 
weakneſs of the attack, demonſtrated the inſufficiency of 
che force employed againſt the town. 

| While 
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While this e corps of the Count 4 Erbach was on its march, 
Und before its arrival, Prince Hohenlohe's army was diſ- 
membered to be uſeleſsly poſted againſt the foreſt of Ar- 
gonne, with the Heſſians, who knew juſt as little for what 
purpole they were ſtationed there. 


Clairfait's army was kept before Longwy for ſeveral days | 


after the reduction of that place, when it might have been 
employed, with the greateſt probability of ſucceſs at that 
time, in the ſiege of Montmedy, before its marching for Se- 
dan, whither it was ordered afterwards, 


| At the very inſtant that General Clairfait was going to 
begin the ſiege of Sedan, the taking of which was equally 
important and eaſy, he was ſuddenly ordered to rejoin the 


Pruſſian army, which by throwing a few bombs had made 


Verdun ſurrender, and then loft ten days there, without 
advancing a ſingle ſtep towards the enemy. The different 
corps of the Lower Meuſe, of the Eveches, and of Alſace, 
were alſo allowed time to embody and unite, when the 
Doke might have attacked them ſeparately. 


While the Duke negleRed thoſe opportunities, he deſpiſed 


all the information given him, and the moſt preſſing intrea- 
ties to ſeize the important paſs of the Iſlettes, which remained 


open and unfortified for ſeveral days, that the Duke let flip 


by, without any other movement except to look about the 
environs of Verdun. It was then tat General Kalkreuth, 
having puſhed beyond Clermont, propoſed to the Duke to 
pat him in poſſeſſion of the defile through which the high 
road paſſed from Verdun to Chalons, the avowed object of 
the Pruſlian army: | 
It 


S „ 


ke 


fe 
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It is remarkable that the weather during the delay at 
Verdun was conſtantly fine ; and that if, the morning after 
the ſurrender of that town, the Pruſhan army had marched 
forward, they would have been maſters of. the road to Cha- 
lons, and muſt have met the enemy in the plains, where 
every thing was againſt the latter, whereas by being per- 
mitted to take poſſeſſion of the heights, covered by a wood, 


and forming a chain all along the narrow paſs, the enemy 
had all the advantage of their artillery. 


The rains did not begin tilt the day of the departure of 
the Pruſſian army from Verdun, whence the Duke made 
them take a very difficult route, which could only lead them 
into the barren plains of Champagne, when, though he had 
neglected to ſeize the paſs of the Iſlettes, he might {till have 
marched to the left. towards St. Dizier, leaving Verdun 
covered by the Auſtrians and Heſſians, whom he afterwards 
kept poſted before the foreſt of Argonne. * 


In conſequence of his directing his courſe to the right, 
he ſoon found himſelf in a barren country, while his ene- 
mies had conſtantly an open communication with the moſt 


fertile parts of the country, . la Voevre, le Barrois, 
and le . 


The Duke overlooked-another eaſy opportunity he had of 
cutting off that reſource, or rendering it extremely difficult 
to the enemy, by puſhing forward his van, and extending 
his right wing, inſtead of ſuffering the left wing of the 
enemy to get by him, when he might have impeded its pro- 
grels by General Clairfayt's corps, which he uſeleflly kept 
in the ſecond line. 


He 
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He might even have annoyed the convoys of the enemy | 
another way, by joining to a corps of French royaliſts a de- 
tachment of Prince Hohenlohe's corps, who deſired it. This 


detachment, by advancing towards the upper Meuſe, would 
have kept a good ook out over the Barois, and would, at the 
fame time, have cauſed all thoſe ſupplies of proviſions, 
which the enemies availed themſelves of, to be carried to 
Verdun, and there laid up in ſtore. 


It ſeems that from the time of the Duke's arrival before 


Verdun, he began to feel the uneaſineſs which his want of 
_ reſolution alone could have occaſioned; for he told a French- 
man in an unguarded moment, that if he would take his 
advice, he would propoſe to the King of Pruſſia not to ad- 
vance any farther, but to march home with his army. 


The taking of Verdun ſeemed to revive his hopes. He 
then flattered himſelf that he might end the campaign with 
complete ſucceſs, by hemming in his enemies who were juſt 


collected together between Clermont and Chalons, and 


whoſe junction he, no doubt, encouraged from an idea of 
cutting off all their beſt troops at one biow. 


It is impoſſible to aſſign any other reaſon for his ſo quietly 
permitting them to effect that junction. This may even be 
farther preſumed from the tone of confidence, with which, 
on his leaving Verdun, he ſpoke to the Baron de Breteuil, 
in the manner mentioned in the preceding number. 


After ſuch a detail of military blunders, it is needleſs to 
ſay any thing farther of the contempt and barbarity, with 
which the corps of emigrants was treated and diſperſed in an 
unprecedented manner. Ought they to have been left 
without taking them into the ſervice, or taken without any 


intention to give them an opportunity of acting? And would 
| not 
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not the Duke of Brunſwick's behaviour, in ſhewing them 
fach ſtrong marks of his diſſatisfaction, after he had before 
treated them with great civility at Coblentz, give us ample. _ 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that he came into France only to gratify 
an old pique againſt the Court of thirty years“ ſtanding, if 
the written proofs he was imprudent enough to leave behind 
him, permitted us to entertain any doubt of it ? 


The Duke's friends will think theſe ſtrictures on his con- 
duct ſevere ; but let them reflect on the irreparable injuries 
he has done, and on the preſent ſituation of Lewis XVI.“ 
Then they will ſee, whether hiſtory and misfortune have a 
right to treat the Duke with any lenity. His apologetic 
memorial, which is ſoon expected to appear, will be the ſub- 
ject of ſome farther ſtrictures. 


(9) Ever ſince the authority of the nation has been ſub- 
ſtituted in France to that of the King, the moderate party 
has been always obliged to give way to the more violent: 
the King's party was over-powered by La Fayette ; that of 
the firſt conſtitutional committee, by Mirabeau and Chapel- 
lier; that of Mirabeau, by Barnave and the Lameths; that 
of Barnave by Briſſot; and that of Briſſot has, in its turn, 
been ſtripped of its popularity by the heroes of the 2d of 
September. Every one of thoſe gentlemen wanted a revo- 
lution to a certain point, but was forced to make way for a 
more patriotic ſucceſſor, till at laſt the pureſt, and the only 
good patriot exhibits to us the laſt ſtage of human degrada- 
tion. This is what comes from flattering popular opinions ; 


* This was written before the King's execution. 


Vor. I. Wo g they 
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. they ſoon are at a loſs where to ſtop; woe be to the cotrupe 
nations among whom they ſpread themſelves : woe be to the 
rulers, whoſe miniſters and ſubordinate agents ſeem to 
threaten them with their popularity, and preferring their 
ambition to their duty, do not ſee that internal tranquillity . 
can never exiſt without general peace: in a word, woe to 
thoſe who do things cnly by halves, 


Jerom Petion publiſhed on the 1ſt of December an opi- 
nion on the decline of taſte, and the ſpirit of ignorance 
which has prevailed in France, ever ſince the prevalence of 
the ſaid Petion. It ſeems this great man wiſhed to ſupport 
and elucidate his theory by immediate practice, as the very 
next day he mounted the roſtrum, and ſaid, that it was 
neceſſary to ſend a conſiderable armed force to Chartres, to 
appeaſe ſome riots there on account of corn, not, added he, 
to fire upon the people, but to enlighten them. 


Yet ſome people wiſh the common ſenſe of the Engliſh 
nation would form an alliance with ſuch confuſion and ſuch 
ignorance ! 


They wiſh England would enter into a compact with that 
Robeſpierre, who demands, amidſt burſts of applauſe, not for 
the King's trial, but his direct murder! with a gang, who 
truſt ſolely to inſurgents and cut-throats, to bring about a 
new inſurrection, and to ſhed the moſt ſacred blood! O 
my dear maſter l at the moment my trembling pen writes 
theſe words, which I almoſt blot out with my tears, perhaps 
ſome barbarous hand has..,..I cannot go on.. and thy ſon... 
they have alſo declared him a traitor to his country.. they 


agreed in this, that they themſelves deſerved death; and in 


order 
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| order to eſcape from it, they condemn all thoſe wha dare to 
ſpeak in favour of the King, and of royalty: they impoſe 
upon the primary aſſemblies ſuch laws as the deſpot of 
Morocco never ventured to dictate to his flaves; and the 


French nation ſubmits to them I. . O!] height of 
horror ! | | 


— 


— 


